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In entering on the investigation of a subject 
so interesting as that_which occupies the fol- 
lowing pages, it would be useless to detain, the 
reader on the threshold of inquiry ; for a good 
book seldom requires, and a worthless one 
meyer deserves a long preface. It may not, 
however, be amiss to premise, that in attempt- 
ing to exhibit, in a luminous point of, view, 
the causes which, in all ages, have influenced 


the state of nations, and produced their cha- — 


racteristic diseriminations, the principles ad- 
vanced by various authors, who have directly 
or indirectly treated these subjects, are here 
brought forward to distinct inspection. The 
materials which serve as the basis of this in- 
quiry, are furnished by all that is known of 
human nature and social life. But the opinions 
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and assertions of historians, travellers, and 

political writers, being dispered through nu- : 
~ merous volumes, and often so much obscured 
by contradictions, that, without a critical ex- — 
amination, it isimpossible to deduce from them ; 
any satisfactory conclusion, it is requisite to 

collect the scattered rays of light into a focus, — 
in order to illumineoneof the most interesting — 
subjects of moral inquiry,—the nature and { 
origin of those cireumstances which G€casion. : 


the diversity that is seen in the modifications - 


of the human mind and the forms uf national 
existence. Lo i co be 


‘The eternal laws which determine the inteee 
lectual and social state of the different portions : 


of the human species, have their existence in. 
| certain physical and moral causes, which, by 
their combinations or matual counteraction, 
form the character and fix the destiny of | 


nations. The operations of these “eauses’T — 


have endeavoured to investigate, by ex- — 


amining the nature of man, and to illustrate 


by examples from ancient and modern history, 
The investigation of a subject’ so complex, 
might, indeed, have been extended to a much 
greater length; but I have endeavoured to 
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exhibit the whole series of argument and illus- 


tration in the most condensed form; and 
instead of each train of reasoning being pur- 
sued to its last ramifications, sqmething i is left 
for the intellectual exercise of the, reader, as 
the general principles which are ad¥anced, will 
admit. of an almost “unlimited extent and 
variety of application. A comparison of the 


ancients and moderns wilt not be deemed ah ~ 


mappropriate conclusion to a work. of. this 


Mature ; and although | the Contrastis exhibited . 
in a point of view very different. from that 
in which it has been sometimes contemplated, 


judicious: criticism will scarcely condemn the 


résult of the discussion. On the whole. it is _ 
presumed, that these considerations, on subjects: 


s0'interesting, will not be found uninstructive 


- or unentertaining to those who possess:a taste 


for inquiry mto the history of nations and of 
the human ntl : 
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by the name of national character. As all 


a. -_ rm 


yy In taking an extensive view of the human » 
_ species in every period of its existence, We Séé 


S erat and intellectual form exhibiting, in 


_ different: nations, communities, and profes- 


sions, a distinctive appearance. This mental 
difference is not unfrequently accompanied by 
nae 

distinguish particular races of men, A slight | 


of physical qualities, which seem to- 


acquaintance with history, ancient and mo- 
dern, suffices to shew that, in every age, from 
remote antiquity to the present day, some 7 
nations have far excelled others in courage, i 

bodily and mental vigour, in moral conduct 4 
and intellectual attainments: and the aggre- | 


~ gate of those qualities that appear to prepon- 


derate in different communities, is designated 


men, in all nations, are of the same species, é are 
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endowed with the same senses and feelings, and 
receive their perceptions and ideas ‘through 
similar organs, the difference, whether physi- 
cal or moral, that is.observed in comparing 
different races or assemblages of men; can 
arise only from external and adventitious cir- 
cumstances, The same observation igapplica- 
ble to individuals; although the causes that in- 
fluence their conduct are often 80 0 various and 
also so recondite as to render it impossible to. 
make a just estimate of their operation. But 
the mode of thinking and acting pursued by 
bodies of men, is ever in conformity with 
general rules, capable of being reduced toa 
common standard, and assigned to definable 
causes. ete 


__Egregious errors are Common in descriptions. rd 
and estimates of national character. Its dif-" 
ferent colouring arises from causes of a general — 
nature, originating from a particular state of 
society, and is totally distinct from any thing 
that proceeds from the passions or circum- 
stances of individuals. Im every age and 
country, the general principles of human 
nature are the same; and the diversified modes oe 
of human conduct, in the affairs of private 
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life, may Sib ieetten nti bees to individual than 


national circumstances. The different indivi- — 4 


duals of each: country, therefore, display all 
the diversity of character that can be imagined ; 


.and jn every nation, brave men and cowards; 


wise men and fools, may be found. But the 
vague assertions of inconsiderate writers, and 


the credulity of ignorant readers have concur- 


red'to produce and to propagate an erroneous 
“notion, that every individual has so strong a 


..tinge of the character of the nation to which 


he belongs, as to be distinguishable ftom per- 
sons of a different country; and what has 
been once said, has, for that very reason, been 
a thousand times repeated, According to 
these superficial observations of human nature, 


every Frenchman must be polite, but logua- 


cious and volatile, every German intemperate, 


every Dutchman avaricious, every Spaniard 


grave; sullen, and haughty ; and to these might 
be added a long “Et cetera,” of similar as- 
sertions, calculated to impose on the ignorant 
and to impress “on the inexperienced mind 
erronéous ideas. So many” foolish things, 


indeed, have been said, and so many sophismé 


yepeated in regard to this subject, that a mule 
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Cinddhadussnnaes of observations dha opinions: iF 
must be examined, before er igre 
can be sormed. 9) ws oe atts 

We have been soni to view the eneaiin ; 
of the ancient Romans, and that of the modern 
‘Italians,’ in a light very unfavourable to the « 
latter, and, in- some respects, not without 
reason, especially if we confine our retrospect 
to the first ages of the republic. — Even in 
their state of corruption and degeneracy, the 
Superiority of their tactics kept up, for a long 
time, the military reputation of the Romans ; ; 
- but all that could render them illustrious was 

_ confined to their armies, and they were more 

_ completely enslaved under the emperors ‘than 
they have ever been under the popes. We 
cannot peruse the annals of Tacitus without 
perceiving, in almost every page, that ud 

~ people were ever more degenerate than the 

‘Romans had become at so early a period as 

ihe reign of gfiberius. That emperor,’ in 

£oing to the senate house, was ‘heard to say, 

*Devoted.men how they rush headlong into 

bondage?’* Tacitus, in depicting those times, 


| * Tacit, Annal, lib. 3. cap. 65, 
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says, that ‘“‘ At Rome, all things tended toa 


state of abject servitude, consuls, senators, © 


and Roman knights, contended, with emula- 
tion, who should be the most willing slaves. 


The higher each person’s rank, the more he 
struggled for the foremost place in bondage.” * 


Neither modern Italy nor any other country 
has eyer exhibited a more disgusting picture. 
Some writers affect to treat with contempt 


the character of the modern Italians as unwar- 


like and pusilanimous, But their division 
into a number of petty states, without any 
center of union, is the principal circumstance 
that prevents them from making a conspicuous 
figure on the military theatre: as individuals 


they have shewn themselves not inferior to any 


other people in the qualities requisite for a 


martial life. In the Belgic wars, the Italian 


regiments were ranked amongst the best 


troops that composed the armies of Don John, 
of Austria, and Alexander Farnese, prince of 
Parma. And at the memorable naval action 
of Lepanto, the Roman gallies, which led the 
ye of the confederate fleet, displayed an en- 
terprising intrepidity that would have done 


¥ Tacit, Annal, lib. 1, cap. 7.—See also Flin, Epist. lib. 8. Epist., 14.. 
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honour to Rome in the times of Beigis and 
Cesar. 3 
National charaeter is not to be enbedacigs 
from isolated facts or temporary ebullitions. 
In England, the character of the French has 
generally been regarded as volatile and un- 
steady ; but it must be remembered, that the 
English nation changed its religion four times 
in the space of twenty-one years, a circum- 


stance which has no parallel in the history of 


_ France, or of any other country in the worlds 
The great rebellion in the reign of Charles: 


and the execution of that unfortunate monar ihe 
impressed foreigners with a very unfavourable 


- opinion of the character of the English nation, 


- And the French, who not many = before — 


the revolution, boasted with. pride of their 


Joyalty, used to call the English an unsteady ; 
and fickle people, whom no king could govern, 


and no religion could please. - But how readily 

the French aggumed the character which they 

had marked’ with so much reprobation and 

ridicule, and rushed into rebellion, atheism, 

and anarchy, “while the English exhibited 
_ themselves” the patrons and supporters of 
-e- loyalty, religion, and social order !! 
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An observing and judicious: traveller has 


remarked the fallacy of those notions relating — 


to national character, which have long been 
current: amongst the vulgar, who assert with- 
out proof, and believe without examination. 
‘The observations | have made,” says Kuittner, 


“in the countries through which I have tra-_ 


velled, im general contradict the characters of 
those. nations commonly ascribed: to them in 
books and conversation. | Thus, for example, 
in the Spaniards; with whom I have been ac- 
quainted, Inever could find the gravity and 
stiffness by which that nation is generally 


supposed to: be distinguished. In the French-=— 


man I have seldom discovered that winning 
amiableness of disposition, and the high degree 
of politeness and delicacy inseparable from: it; 

which are universally ascribed to him. T never 
observed: that, in his own country, the 


Englishman was that melancholy, reserved; 


and gloomy being for which hegs: proverbial. 
The German is by no means the drunkard or 
the clownish uncivilized brute, that in many 


countries he is described to be. Am! to sup=— 


pose that: all the individuals with whom I was 
acquainted, were ‘exceptions, and that the 
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_ observations of soumany years were false’? or 


may it not ratcer be asser ted, that the charac. 


ters of whole: nations, as delineated in- early 
works, fron: which they have: got into every: 
ones mouth, are incorrect? It is much, easier 
to collect ideas of. men, and things from books: 
than from.real life; and it is. inconceivable 
how notions “once adopted, coming to be 
propagated. for successive -ages.”’* . Similar 
observations are made by Mr, A, Young, ‘in » 


_ speaking. of \the. taciturnity, of the French‘at 
_ their “ Tables d’ hote.” +,“ Leame,’? says he, 
- *to;this kingdom, expecting to have my ears 


constantly fatigued with the infinite yolubility 
Padisnirite, of the, people, of which so many 
persons haye written, sitting, | suppose, at ‘there | 
English firesides,”’ ne , ' 
Nothing can be more just than these Shean 


vations, to which might be adduced many, ~~ 
: others of a similar nature and tendency. “And 


after all that can be said of the loquacity of 
Frenchmen, it is questionable whether in this 

as. well as in volubility of speech, they are not 
. j : : . es “ s 
. aoa Kuittner’s Tray, Phil. Collect. vol. Lp. 146, 


~ $ Ordinaries, or dinuers at the inns, : 
~ $ Young’s Tour in France, July 27, S787, 
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equalled by several other nations; and evens — 
perhaps, by the English.* The trite observa- ~ 
tions on the gravity of the Spaniards, although — 


so often repeated, are not less erroneous. 
Those who have seen their popular amusements 
in their towns, and especially among the 
peasantry, will not regard them asa people of 
a sullen, reserved, or gloomy character ; and 
no one who -has been a spectator of their 
animated dances, the Fandango and the Volero, 
will ever accuse them of a want of vivacity. 
Dismissing the trite and groundless asser~ 
tions which have been so long re-echoed' by 
ignorant or prejudiced writers, and adopted 


without examination by credulous readers, 


we must be on our guard against all the farrago 
of misrepresentation produced by prejudice 


>= i 


* To those who happen to hear Frenchmen, or, indeed, any other 


: foreigners converse, and do not understand their language, they appear — 
to speak with extraordinary volubility. In regard to the French, 


this appears to be an effect of the pronunciation of their language, 
which does not, like the English, allow one ful y accented syllable to 


drown, ina great measure, the sound of the others of whick a word is 


composed. In the French language, almost every syllable being fully — 


pronounced, seems a distinct word to the ear of a foreigner. But from 


some experiments which I have witnessed in reading an equal quantity 


of matter in the two languages, I am led to believe that, generally 


speaking, a Frenchman does not, in a given space of time; utter. more» 


words than an Englishman 
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and ignorance. In order to form a just esti- 
mate, and to investigate the origin of that: 
superiority in corporeal or mental qualities, 
which, in many instances, one nation unde- 
niably possesses over another, we must con’ 
sult the book of nature and the records of 
history ;and like persons placed on a com-= 
manding elevation, take a perspicuous. and 
penetrating view of the widely extended pros- 
pect around us. We must contemplate the 
principles of human nature, and the diversified 
modes of human feeling and action. But in 
this interesting inquiry, the elements that are 
to be taken into consideration are so numer- 
ous, so diversified, and sometimes so contra- 
dictory, that many of the most material must 
always be overlooked by persons of ordinary 
information ; and some may escape the atten- 
tion of men accustomed to wider survey 
and more accurate investigation. ‘Sudden 
changes,” says Vattel, “‘ strike the imaginations 
of men: we write histories of them and anfold 
their causes; but we neglect the changes that 
insensibly happen by a long train of steps 
that are but little observed.”* In attempting 
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* Vattel’s Law of Nations, p. 29. 
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to discuss a subject of so complex and intricate: 

a nature, it is requisite to bring forward to, 
distinct inspection and critical examination, a. 
numerous assemblage of facts and ciréum~ 
stances, and a vast collection of evidence and; 
observations. | Scattered rays when collected: 
into .a, focus, shed a strong and clear light’ 
on, the: point witch big 21 are directed -to illus: 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION. . 


Puysicat circumstances must have had an — 
influence on man before moral causes could 
operate or even exist, as the latter originate 
from human actions and institutions, but the 
former are coeval with nature itself. While © 
man. was in his primeval state, before the 
‘species was divided into different communities 
and nations, distinguished by various laws, — 
Janguages, and creeds, no difference could be P 
produced in the human character by political * 
“systems and religious tenets, which had then 
“no existence. 

Of all the physical circumstances that can 
affect national character, as well as national — 
prosperity, geographical position and topo- 
graphical situation may claim the first rank. 
After a nation has once attained to a certain 
degree of civilization and improvement, other 
causes acquire a predominance in modelling 


4 ‘E 


its character and fixing its destinies ; but local 
circumstances have the first share in the com- 
bined operation; and although often coun- 
teracted by social institutions and political 


events, they can never entirely lose their — 


influence. Dr..Adam Smith has observed, 


that the nations which first became conspi- — 


cuous by their civilization, were those which 
dwelt round the Mediterranean. And Dr. 
Johnson, in speaking of the coasts of that sea, 
made the following remark: ‘* On _ these 


shores,” said he, “‘ were the four great empires 
‘of the world,—the Assyrian, the Persian, the 


Greek, and the Roman. All our religion, — 


almost all our laws, almost all that sets us 


above savages, has come to us from the shores | 


of the Mediterranean.’ 


The early civilization of sia netbeans arened : 


the Mediterranean, was, undoubtedly, owing 


attention to nautical affairs; and the facility : 


of intercourse suggested the ideas of commerce. _ 


A reciprocal exchange of commodities encou- 
raged the cultivation of their soil, and pro-— 


eaatied the invention and diffusion of various 
arts and conveniences. Colonies from Egypt 
‘settled amongst the savage aborigines of 
Greece, and introduced into that region the 
rudiments of letters and laws, of social insti- 


Shy Glas bist 


‘to the easy communication which it afforded, — 
Their-situation induced them to direct their 
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tutions, and useful sciences. The Greeks made 
a rapid progress in civilization, and dissemi-. — 
nated its comforts and conveniences in the 
neighbouring countries. Grecian colonies 
Were, in process of time, established in Italy — 
and Sicily, and at Marseilles, in Gaul: they 
were even extended to the southern, eastern, 
and northern shores of the Euxine, to Sinope, 
-and Trebisond, and to the coasts of Colchis, 
and the Taurican Chersonesus. While Greece 
thus poured her colonies and transfused her 
arts into the countries on the north of the 
Mediterranean, the Pheenicians of Tyre and 
Sidon carried the same spirit of discovery and 
commerce along its southern shores, and even 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, as far as the 
island of Britain. Carthage, the future rival 
of Rome, was founded by a Tyrian colony, 
and at length eclipsed the splendour of the 
parent state. Thus the Mediterranean, by 
affording an easy intercourse to the nations 
situated around its shores, appears to have 
been the first, although not the only cause of 
their early civilization. The nations of mo- 
dern Europe derive equal benefits from their 
inland seas. The Baltic, another vast lake or 
basin, affords the same advantages to the 
people of the north, as the Mediterranean 
Offers to those of the south; and both these 
iland seas contribute, in no small degree, to 
A 2 
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the superiority which Europe has acquired 
over the other quarters of the globe. ; 
+ When we cast our eyes over the map of the 
old continent, we cannot but perceive the dis- 
advantages under which both Asia and Africa 
lie, from the want of such inlets as the Medi- 
terranean and the Baltic seas. Had the inte- 
rior parts of Asia and Africa, instead of the 
immense wastes of Tartary, which occupy the 
middle of the former, and the burning sands of 
Zaara, which overspread the central regions 


of the latter, been intersected by extensive 
gulphs, like the Mediterranean and the Baltic, — 


facilitating the intercourse between the nations 
situated near their shores, not only the physi- 
cal, but also the moral aspect of these vast 
continents would have been widely different 
from what it, at present, appears.* Tartary, 
and the southern parts of Siberia, might, per- 
haps, have equalled Sweden, European Russia, 
Prussia, and Germany, in arts and arms, in 


* The Mediterranean lays all the south of Europe, the north of — 


Africa, and the Ottoman dominions in the south-western part of Asia, 
open to navigation and commerce; and the Baltic affords the same 


advantages to Sweden, Prussia, and the western part of Russia, The — 
great rivers, Oder and Vistula, which fall into the Baltic, open a trade ; 


into the interior of eastern Germany and Poland. But central Africa 
is totally destitute of rivers, except the Niger, which, losing itself in 
the swamps of Wangara, can be of little use to navigation and com- 


merce; and the same remark may be made on the great rivers of 


Siberia, which, falling into the Frozen Ocean,’ can open no communi- — 


cation with other countries, 
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‘ fe? and wealth; while central Africa 
‘ght possibly have exhibited, in countries 
hitherto untrodden by the foot of any Euro 
pean, nations as famous as the Greeks and t 
Romans.* An Athens or a Rome might, i 
this case, have occupied the site of Tombuctoo 
and Houssa. Our imagination may conceive a 
general, and even a just idea of the advantages 
or disadvantages of different situations ; 
but their effects cannot be precisely ascer- 
tained by the’ most minute and accurate cal- 
culation. 

Although geographical and topographical 
circumstances may well be supposed to have a 
very considerable share in giving the first 
direction to the pursuits of collective bodies of 
men, the records both of ancient history and 


modern discovery, contribute to shew, that, in 
process of time, their influence is often coun- 


teracted, and sometimes extinguished, by moral 
causes, and incidents. The favourable situa- 
tion of Great Britain, has greatly contributed 
to render her the chief commercial and mari- 
time empire on the face of the globe; but, 
during several centuries, the kings of the 

“~ 


* These are mentioned only as suppositions not wholly improbable ¢ 
but their probability, and even their possibility, will be called ia 
question by those who regard the genius of the Greeks as the effect of 
their beautiful country and agreeable climate, so different from the 
level and uniform tracts of the Siberian and African deserts, and the 


extremes of heat and cold that prevail) in those regions. 
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lantagenet race, directing all their view 
he preservation or extension of their conti- 
nental dominions, her natural advantages 
were neglected; and it was not till the reign 
of Elizabeth, that her trade and marine began 
to make a conspicuous figure. But the Romans 
exhibit the most remarkable instance of a 
civilized nation neglecting, in every period of 
its existence, the advantages of a commercial 
situation. Although Rome was situated with- 
in sixteen miles of the Mediterranean sea, her 
citizens, during several ages, never -directed 
their attention to nautical or mercantile 
affairs. This was owing to her political sys- 
tem. War was the chief, and almost the only 
political concern of the Roman republic: con- 
quest and dominion were its principal objects: 
the camp and the forum were the only sources 
~ of honour and distinction. These considera- — 
‘tions gave to the citizens of Rome a peculiar : 
train of ideas and pursuits: their minds ac- 
quired a determined bias towards the arts of 
war and eloquence ; and they never once — 
thought of enriching themselves by commer- 
cial speculations, which they regarded as mean 
and inglorious. The first “attempt of ~the 
Romans, in the arts of ship-building and na- 
vigation, were made in order to render them 
subservient to war, during their severe contest — 
with the Carthaginians; and, in the most : 
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flourishing ages of the republic and the em- 
pire, Rome was never commercial, Almost. 
the whole trade of the Roman dominions was 
carried on by provincial merchants; and the 
imperial city itself, when in the height of its 
splendour and luxury, received its supplies 
through the same medium. Under the papal 
dominion, causes of a different nature have 
prevented the Romans from applying to trade. 
The church has always been considered as the 
source of honour and wealth ; and ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment has been the chief object and 
aim of enterprising activity. Architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, have been greatly. 
encouraged by the popes; and, with the finest. 
models of antiquity before their eyes, the 


modern Romans have excelled in those arts. 


But, under the papal goverament, navigation 
and commerce have not met with the same 
encouragement; and the people of Rome shew: - 
little inclination for such pursuits. Thus, the 
most celebrated, and once the largest and most 
opulent city of the world, has ever been one of 
the least commercial. 

- But besides the great features of situation, 
which, if not strongly counteracted, are calcu- 
lated to produce decided effects, there are 
other local circumstances of an inferior nature, 
anda less striking appearance, which have no 
nconsiderable influence on the state and cha- 
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racter of nations. Dr. Smith observes, that of 
all the countries in which civilization made 
the most early appearance and the most rapid 
progress, Egypt seems to have been the first 
in which either-agriculture or manufactures 
were improved to any considerable degree,—a 
_ circumstance which he ascribes to the inland 
navigation of the Nile. This conjecture is far 
from being improbable. The benefits of in- 
land navigation are too obvious to admit of a 
doubt, or to require either proof or illustra- 
tion by argument. And it may be presumed, 

that its advantages would be perceived in an 
early period of society, as men would natu- 
rally be inclined to practise the navigation of 
rivers, before they ventured to commit their 
safety to the turbulent waves of a wide and 
tempestuous sea. 

- Local circumstances, besides their effects in 
promoting or retarding commercial inter- 
course, and the progress of civilization, have 
also a direct influence on the minds and man- 
ners of men. Gloomy and cheerless countries 
will generally give a corresponding tinge to 
the character of their inhabitants, In the 
Highlands of Scotland and the Hebrides or 
Western Isles, the people have ever been re- 
markable for a gloomy and superstitious cast 
of mind, arising from the nature and aspect. 
of their country ; of which the prominent~ — 
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features are lofty mountains, and rocky and 
lonely recesses, woods overhanging frightful 
precipices, lakes intersected with castled pro- 
montories, and extensive solitudes of unculti- 
vated and almost untrodden country, inter- 
spersed with nameless ruins,—scenes resem- 
bling those represented in some of the 
landscapes of Salvator Rosa.* The. impres- 
sions made on the mind in such situations, 
are those of melancholy seclusion and prime- 
val simplicity. The romantic ideas attached 
to their ancient traditions, and the tales that 
relate the exploits of their chiefs, in former 
ages, carry back the minds of their present 
inhabitants to the times of remote antiquity, 
and impress on them images closely connected 
with feudal manners and extinguished hostili- 
ties. These ideas are nourished by the pecu- 
liarities of their present condition: their 
pastoral life in summer, and their contracted 
sphere of action in the winter, limited.to a 
Seanty society within the gloomy precincts of 
their narrow vallies, surrounded by mountains 
covered with clouds and fogs,..or drenched 
with rains, and repeating, in various eclioes, 
the scream of wild fowl and the roar of the 


* Salvator Rosa was born A.D.J615, near Naples, and died at 
Rome A. D. 1673. Io his youth, he was captain of a gang of banditti, 
who.lived in the yecesses of the mountains; and hose rugged scenes, 
among which he had pasced so many years, are supposed to have given 
|& corresponding cast fo his paintings. 
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éataract. Every thing in such a situation 
contributes to give a superstitious and melan- 
choly cast to the mind. “ Objects like these,” 
says Dr. Beattie, “diffuse a gloom over the 
fancy, which may be compatible enough with 
occasional and social merriment, but cannot 
fail to tincture the thoughts of a native in the 
hour of silence and solitude.”’* 

_ The same superstitious and gloomy cast of 
mind is also observable amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Man. A modern writer 
says, that the superstitions of the Manks must 
be imputed to a native melancholy, nourished © 
by indolence and heightened by the wild, 
solitary, and romantic scenes, in the midst of 
which they pass their lives. A Manksman, 
amidst his lonely mountains, reclines by some 
romantic stream, the murmuring of which lulls 
him into a pleasing torpor. Half slumbering, 
he sees a variety of imaginary beings, which he 
supposes to be real. Sometimes they may 
resemble his traditionary ideas of fairies; and 
sometimes they may assume ihe appearance of 
his friends or his neighbours, attending some 
nuptial or funeral solemnity. The predomi- 
nant trait in the Manks’ character, is indo- 
lence. Great numbers of the people gain their 
livelihood by fishing; and as the fishery lasts 
eee ee ese 


* Dr. Beattie on Poetry and Music, p. 169. 
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only three months, many of them lie nearly 
idle the remaining part of the year. From 
whatever cause this hereditary inactivity may 
originally spring, its influence ‘is certainly 
strengthened by the tranquil solitude of the 
lonely vales and mountainous. recesses to. 
which the greater part of the inhabitants are 
accustomed from their infancy.* The inhabi- 
tants of the towns are, in some degree, exempt 
from, these evils. Society promotes activity ; 
and activity expels from thé mind the clouds 
of superstition and illusion. ax 
» Superstition, of one kind or other, is natural 
te the human mind, till its clouds are dis- — 
pelled by the light of reason and philosophy ; 
but it assumes very different appearances from 
the diversity of climate, of scenery, and of 
social institutions. The superstitions of the 
Irish, the Scotch, and the Welch, and, in 
“general, of all northern nations, if not cor- 
rected by moral causes, are of a gloomy and 
melancholy cast ; “while the minds of the 
people in more southern climes, and amidst 
more delightful and enlivening scenery, re- 
ceive more agreeable impressions, and the 
world of imagination assumes a more brilliant 
appearance. Several writers suppose that the 


elegant forms of the Greek superstitions, must 


"Ein A ERO Sat Bee gs 
_ * For the indolence and superstitious disposition of the Manks, see 
Robertson’s Tour to the Isle of Man, in the year 1791, 
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be attributed to the beautiful and variegated 
aspect of their country, where every mountain, 
' yalley, and grove—every fountain and river— 
was supposed to be inhabited by invisible 
deities. To these circumstances may probably 
be ascribed, the brilliant imagination of their 
poets. “ The Mediterranean,” says a learned 
and sentimental traveller, “‘ placed in the 
centre of the civilized world, studded with 
smiling islands, and washing shores planted 
with the myrtle, the palm, and the olive, 
instantly reminds the spectator of that sea, 
which gave birth to Apollo, to the Nereids, 
and to Venus; whereas, the ocean, deformed 
by tempests and surrounded by unknown 
regions, was well calculated to be the cradle 
of the phantoms of Scandinavia.*” 

ee 


* Chateaubriant’s Travels, 1. p. 65. 
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On the effects of climate, much has been said 
by geographers, trayellers, historians, and 
natural philosophers; but there is. scarcely, 
perhaps, any subject that has given rise to a 
greater variety of erroneous observations, and 
of yague and contradictory assertions. That 
the dispositions and characters of mankind are 
varied according to the climate, has long been 
almost a general supposition ; nor can it be 
doubted, that, when the difference is in the 
extreme, its influence must be considerable; 
The Laplander, like his climate, is dall, 
gloomy, and cold: the African, and the 
southern Asiatic, under the influence of an 
ardent sun, are fiery, sensual, and vindictive. 
Here the views are taken in the strongest 
point of contrast ; and, when this is the case, 
the general observation will be found just 
With few exceptions. Some writers, however, 
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among er the chief are Helvetius, Hume, 
and Satasidi; deny that physical causes, such 
as air or climate, heat or cold, have any influ- 
ence on the genius of man and the character 
of nations. Helvyetius very justly observes, 
that “when we look into history, we see — 
nations change their characters on a sudden, 
without any change in the nature of their 
climates, or in their nourishment.* 

It is not to be doubted, that the nature of 
government, religion, political events, and 
other moral causes, which will be hereafter 
investigated, have the greatest and most de- 
cided effects on the human character; but, 
notwithstanding the plausible, and, in many 
respects, rational arguments of those writers, 
it seems, that man owes much of his bodily 
temperament, and some portion of his mental 
qualities, to mere physical causes.“ The cli- 
mate,” says Chateaubriant, ‘operates more or 
less upon the taste of nations. In Greece, for 
instance, a suavity, a softness, a repose, pervade 
all nature, as well as the works of the ancients. 
You may almost conceive, as it were by intui- 
tion, why the architecture of the ‘Parthenon 
has such exquisite proportions, why bi 
sculpture is ‘so unaffected, so tranguil, 
peerlss when you have bela the. ree sky 


we 


* Helvetius’s Treatise on Man, vol.2.p.9. 0 ie 
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and the delicious scenery of Athens, of Co- 
‘rinth, and of Ionia. In this native land of 
the muses, nature suggests no wild deviations : 
_ she tends, on the contrary, to dispose the mind 
‘to the love of the uniform and the harmo- 
nious.* Dr. Russell ascribes the early pro- 
ficiency of the Ionians or Asiatic Greeks, in 
the liberal arts, and in all the works depend- 
ing on imagination and sentiment, partly to 
moral, and partly to physical causes,—to the 
long period of peace and prosperity which 
they had enjoyed, first in a state of indepen- 
dency, and afterwards under the protection of 
the Lydian monarchs,—and to a country and 
climate calculated to awaken and to foster ali 
the powers of genius. “The Ionian cities,” 
where the elegant arts were most successfully 
cultivated, “are more commodionsly and hap- 
pily situated,” says Herodotus, “ than any 
other that we know; for they are neither 
chilled with cold, rendered damp by rain, nor 
exposed to the excesses of heat and drought.””+ 
In this fine climate, and in a country beauti- 
fully diversified with hills and vallies, inter- 
sected by rivers, indented by bays, and con- 
stantly refreshed with gales from the numer- 
ous isles that crown the Egean sea; the Asiatic 
Greeks were favoured with the gayest and the 


* Chateaubriant’s Travels, p. 71, + Herodot, lib, 1, 
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grandest views of nature, attended by every 
circumstance that can excite or. cherish the © 
human faculties. Genius, however, is said to” 
be the produce of every clime ; and so indeed 
it is. ‘‘But the richest growths and fairest 
shoots of genius, spring from the happiest ex- 
position and the most friendly soil.*” Here we 


see the French traveller, and the English his- 


torian, coinciding in the opinion, that the 


‘delicious climate and scenery of Greece, the 


“ 


Egean Isles, and Ionia, greatly contributed to 
the first dawning of Grecian genius. fs 
That this might, in some degree, be the case, 
is a supposition extremely probable; as a fine 
climate and beautiful scenery must produce 
pleasing sensations and excite agreeable ideas. 
But some writers have carried these speculations 


much farther, and pretended to calculate the 


effects of climate on the human imagination, 
with as much exactness as if the degrees of 


"genius were to be measured by the degrees of 


latitude. According to this hypothesis of 
ascribing genius solely to the warnith of the 
sun, and the influence of the atmosphere, 


' T2Abbé du Bos, Winkleman, and veral 


others, assert, that the English are. situated 
too far to the north to produce any of those 
vigorous and brilliant exertions of fancy, dis- 


* Dr. Russell’s Ancient Hist. vol. 1 ; and his quotation from Black- 
well’s Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, sec. i, 
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played in the more southern regions of Greece 
and Italy. But the futility of these suppo- 
sitions has been completely exposed by an 
eminent author and artist, who has proved, 
that, in England, the progress of the fine arts ‘ 
has been impeded, not by frigidity of climate 
‘or of imagination, but by various politico- 
religious causes, much more inimical to the 
growth of refinement and taste, than any com- 
bination of physical circumstances.* me 
__- No person can be ignorant that climate has 
a visible influence on every animated being. 
Nature has adapted different species of ani- 
mals to different latitudes: the African lion 
woald inevitably perish under the polar circle; 
and the bear of the arctic regions would sink 
beneath the heats of the (orvid zone. Man is 
the only creature that is able to exist in every 
climate from the equator to the poles. This 
capability, however, he derives not from the 
structure of his corporeal frame, but from his 
mental faculties, which enable him to invent 
a variety of artificial means of securing his 
body against the inclemency of atmospheric | 
influence.+ Man, therefore, is subject to the | 


* Vide Barry’s Inquiry into the real and imaginary Obstructions to 
the Advancement of the Artsin England. London, 1775. 

+ Without clothing and other artificial means of resisting the ins 
clemencies of the atmosphere, it is questionable whether man could exist 
in as many different climates as the dog and the swine. 
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operation of the same physical causes, as every 
other animated being ; but his intellectual © 
powers and social circumstances enable him, - 
in a considerable degree, to counteract their 
effects. cad 
When it is fully granted that climate must 
have a certain influence both on the mental 
and corporeal frame of man, the philosophical 
inquirer will still find a difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the mode of its operation, and the effects 
which it tends to produce. That the atmos- 
phere has a very powerful influence on the — 
corporeal frame of man, we have convincing 
_ proofs in the different degrees of salubrity of 
different places, and in the different. diseases 
endemial in certain countries. In some ex- 
treme cases, it appears to have a similar influ- 
ence on the faculties and powers of the mind. 
Of this, nature affords a striking instance in 
the frequent occurrence of idiocy in the Val- — 
lais, or Pais de Vaud, adjoining to the south- 
western part of Switzerland. | In this district, — 
idiots are, beyond all comparison, more numer-_ 
ous than in any other part of the world of 
equal extent ; and most of them exhibit. a 
spectacle of more complete mental imbecility, : 
than such persons commonly do in any other | 
country. Great numbers of them are deaf 
and dutnbs their stature seldom exceeds : four — 
feet and a half, and they always. die. See 
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young. These unfortunate beings, who are 
here called Cretins, seem therefore to be as de 
fective in their corporeal powers, as in their 
intellectual faculties. That there must be 
some physical cause of this dreadful singu- 
larity, is certain; and that it is peculiar to 
the country, is evident from this remarkable 
circumstance,—that a family, coming from a 
distant place to reside in this district, has, in 
a few years, to lament that idiocy amongst its 
offspring to which it before was a stranger ; 
while those who remove from the Vallais, soon 
find themselves happy in the cessation of so 
deplorable a misfortune. This physical cause 
can scarcely be any thing else than the nature 
of the air. The district is a vast bason full of 
the copious exhalations which arise from the 
Rhone, and the marshes adjoining to that 
river; and the surrounding mountains, which 
rise almost perpendicular, preventing the dis- 
persion of these vapours, create an atmosphere 
singular for its humidity and heat.* It seems, 
therefore, that the nature of the air is the pri- 
mary cause of the idiocy so unhappily preva- 
Jent in the Vallais. Its operation, however, 
appears to be confined to particular constitu- 
tions; for, although corporeal and mental 
oe 
oie Sir R. Clayton’s paper Mem. Manchester Society, vol. 3, Cox’s 
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operation of the same physical causes, as every 
other animated being; but his intellectual 
powers and social circumstances enable him, 
in a considerable degree, to counteract. their 
effects. 
When it is fully granted that climate must 
have a certain influence both on the mental 
and corporeal frame of man, the philosophical 
inquirer will still find a difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the mode of its operation, and the effects. 
which it tends to produce. That the atmos- 
phere has a very powerful influence on the 
corporeal frame of man, we have convincing 
_ proofs in the different degrees of salubrity of 
different places, and in the different diseases’ 
endemial in certain countries. In some ex- 
treme cases, it appears to have a similar influ- 
ence on the faculties and powers of the mind. 
Of this, nature affords a striking instance in_ 
the frequent occurrence of idiocy in. the Val-_ 
lais, or Pais de Vaud, adjoining to the seuth-. 
western part of Switzerland. In this district, 
idiots are, beyond all comparison, more numer- : 
ous than in any other part. of the world of. 
equal extent; and most of them exhibit a 
spectacle of more complete mental imbecility, 
than such persons commonly do in any other 
country. . Great numbers of them are de: : 
and dumb, their stature seldom exceeds ae f 
feet and a half, and they always die_ very : 
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young. These unfortunate beings, who are 
here called Cretins, seem therefore to be as de« 
fective in their corporeal powers, as in their 
intellectual faculties. That there must be 
some physical cause of this dreadful singu- 
larity, is certain; and that it is peculiar to 
the country, is evident from this remarkable 
circumstance,—that a family, coming from a 
distant place to reside in this district, has, in 
a few years, to lament that idiocy amongst its 
offspring to which it before was a stranger ; 
while those who remove from the Vallais, soon 
find themselves happy in the cessation of so 
deplorable a misfortune. This physical cause 
ean scarcely be any thing else than the nature 
of the air. The district is a vast bason full of 
the copious exhalations which arise from the 
Rhone, and the marshes adjoining to that 
river; and the surrounding mountains, which 
rise almost perpendicular, preventing the dis- 
persion of these vapours, create an atmosphere 
singular for its humidity and heat.* It seems, 
therefore, that the nature of the air is the pri- 
mary cause of the idiocy so unhappily preva- 
Jent in the Vallais. Its operation, however, 
appears to be confined to particular constitu- 
tions; for, although corporeal and mental 
; 
* Sir R. Clayton’s paper Mem. Manchesten Scie vol. 3, Cox’ 
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courage by constantly impressing on the 
minds a sense of their inferiority. . 
~ Thunberg agrees in opinion with Or 
respecting the enervating power of a hot cli 
mate. ‘The inhabitants of the warm 
climates,” says that traveller, “have a dull 
and torpid brain, and are less acute and pene- 
trating than the Europeans, They have the 
power of thinking, but not profoundly.”—_ 
‘They are in general idle, sleepy, and lascivi- 
ous. To these qualities the heat of the clic 
mate inclines them. And without insulting 
the greater part of the dark brown inhabitants 
of the East Indies, one may truly say, that 
there is a greater difference between them and 
the Europeans, than between the monkies and 
them.” And again, ‘the heat of the climate 
has such an influence on the Europeans: who — 
arrive here, that in time, they become heavy, | 
inactive, and less lively than they were in the _ 
colder climates ;. so that the most industrious 
man, against his inclination, frequently sinks 
into a state of inactivity and idleness.?* 
Thunberg agrees with all other travellers 
respecting the insalubrious and enervating air 
of Batavia; but he also observes that the 
Europeans in that settlement with few ex- 
ceptions, live in a very irregular and. intem- 


* Thunberg’s Trav, v. 2. p, 206-297, .. * 
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erate manner, spending most of their time in 
uxurious feasts and entertainments.* Such 
a mode of living has in every country a strong 

endency to enervate both the body and the 
nind; but in the sultry atmosphere of Batavia, 
situated amidst pestilential morasses under 
‘a/ tropical climate, the effects must be ex- 
‘tremely pernicious, especially to the natives of 
a temperate zone. 

The historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, seems to ascribe the effeminacy 
ef the Syrians to the warmth of their climate. tanh 
- But in speaking of Julian’s expedition against = 
Persia, he says, “The hardy veterans accus- 
tomed to the cold climate of Germany, fainted 
under the sultry heat of an Assyrian sum- 
‘mer.’t The same eloquent, but often obscure 
and contradictory writer, says, ‘“ It is difficult - 
to ascertain and easy to exaggerate the influence 
of the climate of ancient Germany over the . 
minds and bodies of the natives. Many 
- writers have supposed, and most have allowed, 
though, as it should seem without any ade- 
quate proof, that the rigorous cold of the 
north was favourable to long life and genera- 
tive vigour, that the women were more fruit- 
ful, and the human species more prolific than 
* Thunberg ubi supra, 


4+ Gibbon, Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. 4. ch. 26. p- 144. 
} Gibbon Dec. Rom, Emp, vol. 4, ch. 26. p. 195. 
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in warmer or more temperate climates. We 
may assert with greater confidence, that the 
keen air of Germany formed the large and 
masculine limbs of the natives, who were in 
general of a more lofty stature than the people 
of the south, gave them a kind of strength. 
better adapted to violent exertions than to 
patient labour, and inspired them with consti- 
tutional bravery, which is the result of nerves 
and spirits. The severity of a winter cam-_ 
paign, that chilled the courage of the Romans, 
Was scarcely felt by these hardy children of the. 
north, who, in their turn, were unable to resist — 
the summer heats, and dissolved away in lan-— 
guor and sickness under the beams of an Italian | 
sun.?* All that can here be gathered from 
Gibbon’s assertion is, that the Romans could | 
endure heat better than cold, and that the ‘ 
Germans could bear cold better than heat, or 
in other words, that each found the climate to 
which they had been accustomed from infancy, — 
the most suitable to their bodily temperament, — 
The Romans, however, as Mr, Gibbon is — 
obliged to acknowledge, made war in all cli- ; 
mates, and yet were preserved in health and 
vigour, a circumstance which he aseribes io é 
their excellent discipline. The same writer 


* Gibbon’s Dec, Rom, E 


mp. vol. 1. ch. 9. p. 348, 
+ Gibbon’s Dec, Rom, Emp, marginal note, ubi supra, 
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tells us, that in the reign of Augustus, the 
Roman generals having attempted the con- 
quest of Arabia Feelix, and Ethiopia, their 
troops were unable to bear the heat of the cli- 
mate, ‘‘ They marched near a thousand miles 
to the south of the tropic ; but the heat of the 
climate soon repelled the invaders, and pro- 
tected the unwarlike natives of those seques- 
tered regions.”* Gibbon seems here to rely 
on the obscure geography of Pliny, and the 
inaccurate accounts of Dion Cassius. In later 
times, however, we find that the heats of the 
torrid zone have not, either in Asia, Africa, or 
America, arrested the progress of European 
discoverers, colonists, or conquerors. 

‘When historians so frequently mention the 
hardy sons of the north,’ an expression 
which, from being so often repeated, is become 
almost proverbial, they seem to insinuate that 
the Goths and Germans, and other inhabitants 
of those parts of Europe that are situated to 
the north of the Danube, were of a firmer tex- 
ture of body, and had stronger nerves than the 
people’ of Italy and the other countries that 
composed the Roman empire. This also ap- 
pears to have been the opinion of the Romans 
themselves, who being enervated by Juxury 
and not by the warmth of their climate, which 


* Dec. Rom, Emp. v, I, ch. 1, p, 3, 
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remained the same in the reign of Honorius as 
it had been in the age of Scipio and Ceesar, 
endeavoured to palliate their own degeneracy, 
and cover the disgrace of their multiplied 
defeats, by exaggerating the personal strength 
and ferocious courage of their enemies But 
these notions, which originated from fear, were 
contradicted by the evidence of facts. Mri 
Gibbon, in speaking of the Gothic prisoners 
‘distributed in the cities of the east, by the 
Emperor Valens, observes, that the Roman 
provincials were soon familiarized with theit 
savage appearance, and ventured by degrees to 
measure their own strength in wrestling and 
other athletic exercises, with those formidable 
adversaries, whose name had so long inspired 
them with terror.* He also aoe: in anote 
in the next page, on the authority of Eunapias, 
that the provincials on becoming familiar with 
these northern barbarians found that o- 
strength was more apparent than real. The 

were tall of stature ; but their legs were clumsy 
and their shoulders were narrow. 8 ae 
Were it not necessary to guard against a 
fault too common among historians and tra. 
vellers, that of i improving extraordinary facts 
and incidents into general laws, and admitting 
them as,a basis of reasoning and opinion, some 


ae 
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stress might be laid on the exploit of Basil, 
the Macedonian, who afterwards reigned over 
the eastern or Bizantine empire ; @hd also on 
the story related by Herodotus, concerning the 
muscular strength of an Ethiopian emperor. 
Basil, when only a domestic, overthrew with 
ease, at the first onset, a famous barbarian 
wrestler, who had challenged the boldest and 
most robust of the Greeks.* | The venerable 
father of history tells us, that Cambyses medi- 
tating the conquest of Ethiopia, sent ambassa- 
dors to the king or emperor with rich presents 
and strong professions of friendship, for the 
concealed purpose of discovering the state of 
e country. But the Ethiopian monarch, 
uspecting some hostile design, presented them 
ith a bow, which he bended and drew in their 
presence, saying, tell the King ef Persia, that 
e King of Ethiopia gives him this warning, 
‘When the Persians can as easily draw so 
rong a bow, Cambyses may make war on the 
Ethiopians.” + The prince who exhibited this 
xtraordinary instance of personal strength, 
igned in one of the hottest climates in the 
orld. 

These facts, however, if we admit their 
uthenticity, are of too insulated a nature to 


* Gibbon’s Dec. Rom. Emp. vs 9. chap. 48. p. 50. For the extra- 
ordinary adventures, and the fortunate elevation of Basil, the Macedo- 
nian, see Gibbon ubi supra. 

+ Herodot, lib, 3. chap, 21. 
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. be considered as proofs of any general theory ; 
for there are few countries or climates that have 
not producéd some men of extraordinary powers 
either of body or mind. But in transferrin 
our views from individual instances to neice 
characteristics, we shall find that the Abysst- 
nians, the Galli, and other nations of central 
Africa, which the ancients designated by the 
name of Ethiopia, are strong, courageous, and 
extremely ferocious. The negroes of Guinea 
are also robust, and able to endure great fatigue 
And, although all these nations are situated in 
the hottest regions within the torrid zone, 11 
does not appear that their bodies are relaxed. 
or their powers impaired by the heat of the cli. 
mate. Unfeeling avarice long endeavoured te 
propagate and establish an opinion, that th 
unfortunate negroes were beings of an inferior 
class, formed by nature, and dasiguiad by provi 
dence, for a state of perpetual slavery. Bui 
the dictates of christianity, and the penetratior 
ofan enlightened age, have exploded a positior 
so injurious to human nature. A judicia® 
and observing writer, speaking of the negroes 
says, ‘“ Their orators, who speak in their pala 
vers, are in general men who have passed th 
prime of life; but they are ofien very success 
ful in exciting the passions, by their bold ane 
figurative language, which flows in. torrents 
and is sometimes such as would not disgrace a1 
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eastern poet.’”’* The constitution of Hayti, 
published in 1805, is no unfavourable specimen 
of the abilities of the negroes; and amongst 
them, numerous instances might be adduced of 
individual proficiency i in science and literature. 
The enterprising and unfortunate Mungo Park 
gives an interesting and very favourable account 
of the industry jad activity of the negroes, and 
of their dexterity in many useful arts ;+ and M. 
Gregoire, in his memoir, very justly observes, 
“* That their, vices are the adage of Syapay: 
but their virtues are their own.’ 

_ Writers of distinguished reputation not un- 
frequently make use of arguments and _asser- 
tions, which are calculated rather to invite 
assent by their plausibility, than to produce 
conviction by evidence. Dr. Robertson has 
filled a hundred and fifty pages with his ela- 
borate investigation of the character of the 
American savages, in which he exerts all his. 
eloquence to establish his favourite theory, 
that heat of climaté causes pusillanimity, 
while cold has a contrary effect.t But, in 
regard to the Caribbees, a fierce a courage- 
ous race of men, he finds himself obliged to 
make an exception. All writers consider 


; % Winterbottom’s Account of the Africans of Sierra Leone, p. 
217—218.- 
* + Park’s Travels in Africa fere passim. 
t History of America, vol, 2, b.4 
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them/as a tribe from the continent of Ame: 
rica; and they themselves have a tradition 
that they originally came from Guiana. The 
Doctor, however, in order to make facts coin- 
cide with his theory, supposes them to have 
originated from the far more distant country 
‘of Florida, although this conjecture is in direct 
opposition to their own traditions, as well as 
to all geographical appearances.* He is alse 
obliged to confess, that some nations in Brazil 
were no less eminent for vigour of mind and 
bravery in war; and, in a note, he quotes 
Lery, who had been an eye witness of the 
courage and ferocity of the: Toupinambos, a 
Brazilian tribe. ‘‘ These people,” says Lery, 
‘are so fierce and courageous, that, as long 
as the least remains of strength are left, they 
fight without ceasing, and never take refuge in 
flight.~’? In fine, examples of the courage 
and ferocity of the nations of the torrid. zone 
are so numerous, and so well attested; as to 
wholly invalidate Dr. Robertson’s ‘conclusions 
in regard to the influence of climate on the 
corporeal and mental faculties of man. © = 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the insinuations 
so frequently thrown out by historians, and 
the theories framed by physiologists, it is far 


* Vide note xcvi. Robertson’s History of America, vol. 2. = 
+ Vide Latin quotation from Lery, note Ixix, Robertson’ s History 
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from being a truth that heat of climate, with- 
put the concurrence of other, and more power= 
ful causes, enervates the body. It even ap- 
pears, that the people of the southern parts of 
Europe, are equal, if not superior, to those of 
the more northern countries in the firmness of 
their corporeal frame. This assertion will 
scarcely be credited without irrefragable proof; 
but unexceptionable evidence may be easily 
adduced ; and, indeed, it presents itself 
from every quarter. A judicious traveller 
bserves, that the Spaniards and Portuguese 
san bear a surprising degree of heat, cold, and 
fatigue ; that the southern Europeans are not 
reak or effeminate ; but that they are, perhaps, 
jore enterprising and persevering than the 
nhabitants of the north.* To the testimony 
f a writer so unprejudiced, and so capable of 
idging, may be added that of many British 
fficers, who have witnessed the hardships and 
rivations to which the Spanish armies were 
xposed in the early stage of their late contest 
ith France.t Arabia is situated under the - 
ropic of Cancer: half of the country is within 
e torrid zone; and the heat of its climate is 
reater than in most of the regions nearer the 


'* Professor Link’s Travels, p. 129. d 
+ Sir J. Moore’s Campaign in Spain, p. 71, 72, and 75, Colonel 
me’s Letter to Sir D. Baird, dated Leon, Dec. 14, 1808. Neal’s 
stters from Spain and Portugal; Letter 33. p. 202.—35, p. 212, 
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equater. It exceeds, in almost a sevenfole 


proportion, the extent of the whole island o 


Great Britain; but the far greater part i 
desert. In this dreary waste, a boundles: 
level of sand is sometimes intersected by shar, 
and naked mountains; and the face of th. 
desert, without shade or shelter, is scorche 
by the intense rays of an almost vertical sun 
The winds often diffuse a noxious, and even: 
deadly vapour ; and the sands, when put i 
motion, haye buried’ whole caravans. Wate 
is so scarce that it is often an object of contest 
The country is entirely destitute of any thin 
like a navigable river, if we except the Ep 
phrates, which washes its north-eastern limits 
and wood is not: less scarce than water.* — 
shady grove, a green pasture, a spring, or, 
stream of water, are sufficient to. attract — 


colony of Arabs to the fortunate spot whie 


© *® Dr. Vincent thinks that Arabia deserta is not quite so barren as 
is generally represented. He founds his opinion on the considerati 
of the swarms furnished by its tribes in the early period of the Maho 
medan conquests, and of every Arabian being a horseman. Vide T 
Vincent’s Periplus of the Erith. Sea, part 2, p. 268, But the. Arabi 
armies, under Mahomed and his immediate successors, were not ve 
numerous ; and the first Caliphs extended their conquests less by 1 


_ number than by the enthusiasm of their troops, till at length the. inh 


bitants of the conquered countries, having embraced the islam, beg 
to-list under their banners. As the desert part of Arabia is at le 
four times as extensive as the whole island of Great Britain, if onl: 
hundredth part of that extent consist of fertile spots, it might still ¢ 


tain a considerable Population, especially aa the Arabians are ve 
“abstemious, 


can afford nourishment for themselves and their 
cattle. Yet in these dreary regions, the Ara- 
_bians were at all times remarkable for their 
activity, courage, and contempt of death, as 
well ds for their natural genius and vivid 
imagination.* The parching heat of the cli- 
mate had not impaired either their bodily or 
mental powers. As soon as their different 
tribes were collected under one head, they 
displayed a valour in war seldom equalled by 
any other nation ; and as soon as their empire 
Was completely established, their progress in 
knowledge was not less remarkable. But 
political events have reduced them to the dis- 
organized and barbarous state in which they 
were before the appearance of Mahomed. 

’ A late traveller, in his descriptions of Ger- 
many, and of the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary, has entered into various inquiries 
relating to the influence of climate, and the 
state of the southern and northern nations in 
ancient and modern times; and in the com- 
parison of their beauty, their strength, and 
heir intellects, his decision is entirely in 
avour of the inhabitants of the south, ‘* That 
deal beauty,’ says the Baron de Reisbeck, 


; . . P 2 
_# Sale’s Koran Prelim. Disc. p.40. Sir W. Jones’s Dissert. p. 4. 
D’Herbelot Bibliott. Orient. p. 120, AndGagnier Vie de Mahomed 
Pom, 1. p. 37, Sephadias ap. Pocock Specim, p. 161, &o. 
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‘“‘ which dances before the eyes of our artists, 
though it so often vanishes under their pencils, 
was certainly never taken from Germany All 
the human figures you meet with between this 
place and the northern seas, are so far from 
possessing it, that there are no lines of it to be 
discovered amongst them. You would in yain 
look for a girl’s body resembling, the Grecian 
model. There are, it is true, faces enough with 
very soft strokes in them;. but they all want 
the Greek profile and spirit ; nor has the fine 
white flesh the firmness inseparable from a. 
truly fine form.” i 

“In the lower parts on the Elbe ‘aad the, 
Weser, you see, indeed, some snowy bosoms: 
and some lilly and rosy cheeks; but they soon, 
vanish when the girls have once passed their: 
bloom ; and the whole is so flat and lifeless,, 
that you cannot give it the name of a fine form, 
Even among the Saxons, the fairest creatures: 
under the sun, that are not Grecians,* you 
seldom meet with a face which bas any appear-. 
ance of ideal beauty ; and yet these are in the: 
north, what the women of Florence are in the 


south, and far exceed all their enhatry women 


55 . wera i 3 
in life and spirit. ; ania 4 


i * The Baron de Reisheck, or rather his translator, here seems fo 
speak of beauty of feature, and countenance, and notsolely of fairness 


of complexion, in which it must be presumed, that the Berman, have 
always equalled or even excelled the Greeks, : 
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_ * The men of the north are equally destitute. 
of ideal beauty. - Winkleman himself thinks. 
that better models, for the stud y of male beauty, 
are to be met with in, Naples and Sicily, than: 
amongst his countrymen, the Saxons, although.. 
they are, without any eaedtieresith the hands 
‘somest of the northern nations.’ ’ 
It is not, however, impossible that the Baron. 
de Reisbeck may deceive himself in a com- 
parison between the beauty of the Germans 
and that of the Greeks, in estimating the 
former by real nature, and the latter by the 
works of ancient art. The fine imagination 
and the exquisite judgment of the Grecian 
artists, had invented an ideal standard of 
beauty, appropriated to each object, and ex- 
pressive of its attributes; and the statues of 
‘their gods and their heroes, were formed after 
‘models existing in the mind of ‘the sculptor, 
‘rather than from any pattern afforded by. 
nature. M. de Chateaubriant says, ‘‘ The 
women of; Athens were never celebrated for 
beauty.” And as a proof of this assertion, he 
adds, ‘‘ That all the most illustrious personages 
of that city, Pericles, Sophocles, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and the divine Plato, were attached 
to foreign females.* Experience, however 
affords numerous proofs, that in the. pssion a 


x “Chateaubriant’ s Tray, in Greece, &c. ¥.1, Pe 92 
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love, and the estimate of beauty, no stress cam 
be laid on the caprice of individuals, however 
distinguished by talents or exalted in rank. 
But without adopting the very questionable 
opinion that Athens was deficient in female 
beauty, we may safely doubt, whether the 
whole range of Attica, Ionia, and the Egean 
isles, could have afforded a model for the. 
Medicean Venus. 

It is difficult to assign the real cause of that 
beauty which a celebrated English traveller 
considers as peculiar to the females of Cyprus. 
The climate he describes, not only as exces- 
sively hot, but also extremely insalubrious.* 
Yet he says, “‘ The women of Cyprus are hand- 
somer than those of any other Grecian island. 
They have 4 taller and more stately figure ; and 
the features, particularly those of the women of 
Nicosia, are regular and dignified, exhibiting 
that elevated cast of countenance so univer- 
sally admired in ihe works of Grecian artists. 
At present, this kind of beauty seems peculiar 
to the women of Cyprus: the sort of expression 
exhibited by one set of features, may be traced 
with different gradations in them all. Hence 
were possibly derived those celebrated models 
of female beauty, conspicuous in the statues 


* Dr. Clarke’s Trav. part 2. p. 309, 310, 311, and312. Mariti, how- 
ever, says, that the air of Cyprus is exceedingly healthful, Mariti’s 
Trav. v. 1. p. 6. . + t 
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vases, medals, and gems, of Greece; models 
selected from the throng of Cyprian virgins 
who as priestesses of Venus, officiated at the 
Paphian ‘shrine.’* Dr. Clarke, however, 
advances this only as a possibility: and it is 
extremely probable, that in the works of the 
Grecian artists, the beauty of those real models 
‘might be improved by the help ofa fine imagi- 
nation. It must here be observed, that the 
beauty of the Cypriots cannot arise either from 
their physical circumstances, or from the com- 
forts of their political situation. Dr. Clarke 
gives this concise, but pathetic description, of 
the state of their country :—‘‘ Agriculture neg- 
lected,—inhabitants oppressed,— population 
destroyed,—pestiferous air,—contagion,—po- 
yerty,—indolence,—desolation.” + And_ he 
says the oppressions are so great, and the emi- 
grations or rather flights, are so frequent, that 
“The population of all Cyprus scarcely ex- 
ceeds sixty thousand persons, a number fors 
merly insufficient to people one of its towns. 


* Dr. Clarke’s Tray. part2. p.338. Dr. Clarke landed at Lanerca 
on the 7th Jnne, Trav. part 2. p. 312. By an error, I suppose, of the 
press, it is said that he left Cyprus on the 16th May, p. 356. But from 
his meteorological table it appears, that he departed from Cyprus on the 
16th or 17th of June, after spending only nine days in the survey of the 
island. In that short space of time, however, an active traveller might 
become tolerably acquainted with the exterior appearance of the 
inhabitants. - é je 

+ Dr. Clarke’s Trav, part 2. p. 315, 

_ ¥ Ibid. p. 341, 
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This is somewhat astonishing, that so mueli 
beauty should exist amidst such an accumula- 
tion of physical and moral misery, under aeli- 
mate so insalubrious, and a government so- 
tyrannical. Ifthe remarks of this celebrated 
traveller be accurate, the singular beauty of’ 
the Cypriots must proceed from some cause not 
easily to be accounted for by any known rae 
of physiology. 

From the comparison of southern and. 
northern beauty, M. de Reisbeck proceeds: 
to an estimate of the relative proportion ofi 
strength among the inhabitants of the colder: 
and the warmer regions of Europe. ‘It is; 
well known,” says he, “that no German will 
attempt to vie with the inhabitants of the 
southern countries in point of beauty; but, 
when you tell a German that the inhabitants 
of the south are stronger and more durably 
built than those of the north, they look upon 
this as a great paradox; and yet strength i 
the: principal point of manly beauty. Hay 
you ever seen a Sicilian wrestle with a Hano- 
yerian or a Westphalian? I consider wrestlin 
as the greatest proof of strength. I also be- 
Neve, that you would not Fn in all the 
north, a porter like the Genoese or Neapolitai 
carrier; that is, a man ‘able*to. carry fou 


way; nor do I think, that, if both were pat 
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Ynto the same circumstances, as much could 
‘be done with German troops as with Spanish’ 
We are not pow to consider, that, in the pre- 
sent day, the latter are so much excelled in 
discipline; for, in the time of Charles V. they 
were both alike. But the German troops in 
Spain and Italy, served only once; and few of 
the armies, which the Emperors carried into 
Italy with them, ever came home. On ‘the 
contrary, the Spaniards, under Charles V. 
fought many battles with great reputation 
on the Rhine, as well as in Holland,* the 
climate of which is so differentfrom their 
own: they shewed more valour, and bore 
greater fatigues, than the natives themselves, 
who must have been subdued had it not been 
that they were assisted by external circum- 
stances, and that the Prince of Orange’s spirit 


did more than all the Minheers put together.” 


«The national pride of the Germans has 
Jed them to give themselves a pre-eminence 
over the southern nations, which _ history, 
nature, and appearances, equally give the lie 
to. They imagine that understanding, cou- 


* Reisbeck has, in this place, made a mistake, ‘The wars which the 
Spaniards carried on in Holland, were in the reigns of Puig J, 
Philip If. and Philip IV. f — 

+ Lhave given these extracts in the words of the translation, the 
style of which the reader will perceive to be intolerably low and 
vulgar. It appears that the translater has adhered too closely 16" 
German aes thereby erprenemite el in mery bad PO 2 
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i, we activity, strength, and liberty, are the 
- natural appendages of their thick and fozey 
air; and that the south is the natural habita- 
tion of stupidity, indolence, cowardice, and 
tyranny. On the contrary, consider what is 
deposed by history, appearances, and nature. 
= teaches us that light is come into the 
arld ‘from the south ; appearances teach us 
ie the Spaniards and Italians are much more 
frugal in eating and drinking, and, probably 
too, in the iaviwae: of love, than the Ger- 
mans, amongst whom we include the Danes, 
the Swedes, ; the Russians, and the Poles ;* and 
nature teaches us, that bodily and mental 
beauty are commonly to be found where the 
eat Creator..of the bodies of men has ap- 
pointed the. < forms, and the greatest 
ek } ‘Let us examine this position a 
little more fully : compare the understandings 
of men, as they are more and more removed 
from the happy air of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Italy, till you come to the North Pole, and you: 
will find, that nature does not suffer the in- 
habitants of the coast of Barbary, the Arabs, 
the people of the. coast of Guinea, and thee 


* hepetabeck! Le ae a. Sapir as tne Scandinatia, con es 
prisine Sweden am Norvay, as well as Denmark, was considered: by 


the ancients as. rt of ie gh 5 but pers neve declulice is 
that designation, me & sey a aaa 8 


ot This observation: ‘will, in an aggregate or cantibenlages oin 
E be found dusts but, it admits of capes individual excepti 
an » 
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Abyssinians, to sink into the same degree of 
indolence and cowardice, as the Greenlanders, 
the Samoiedes; and the Laplanders.* What 
astonishing proofs do the negroes give us of 
bodily strength, and courage, and cool intre- 
pidity, a sure sign that the warm and genial 
air of the south, raises human nature, and that 
the bitter and cold blasts of the north, de- 
press it.” 

* But,” continues M. Reisbeck, < perhaps 
you will tell me, that at present, the inhabi- 
tants of the north, excel those of the south. I 
allow it; but it proves nothing more than that 
religion, manners, and government, have more 
influence over men than climate. But these 
very manners, customs, and arts of govern- 
ment, which, in the present century, give the 
north such an advantage over the south, came 
originally from the south. What are our re-. 
publics more than copies of the Greek and 
Roman? Crippled as our legislation is, in 
yomparison of those of Carthage, Egypt, 
Rome; and Athens, it is only what we have 
geen able to gather out of the ruins of those 
states. Have the Prussian tactics any thing 
getter in them than the Macedonian phalanx.+ 
Can any one be surprised that the people who — 


* The Laplanders, although they have an aversion to war, are in 
ome respects active, bold, and enterprising. . 
‘+ Reisbeck here advances a position that might be easily refuted. 
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dwelt near the Elbe and the Weser, should 
have overcome Varus, when we see that the 
North Americans, by nature the most cowardly, 
and at the breaking out of the war, the most 
undisciplined people upon earth,* are able by 
‘the advantages of their woods, rivers, and 
pools, and the extent of their uncultivated 
country, to oppose all the force that Great 
Britain can bring against them? And yet the 
climate of North America is not so adverse to 
the English, as that of the north of Germany 
was to the Romans ; nor was Germany at that 
time near so well cultivated as North Ameriez 
now is. Let aman conceive Varus’s army on 
the river St. Lawrence, Lake Superior, the 
~ Lake of the Hlinois, and the upper regions 0} 
the Missippi, and still he will have no true 
idea of. their situation in Germany. They 
were far from possessing the facilities of pro: 
‘viding for the exigences of war, which they 
would have had in North America. Germany 
was, at that time, an uninterrupted wood: it! 
rivers were not confined within a standing bed 
but in several places, formed immense moras: 
ses, too many and too visible marks of w whiek 
still remain.” 


r Zs 4 
th : 
th: 


* Reisbeck here speaks in a hyperbolical stile : many nations, eve’ 


all those of Asia and Africa, knew much less of discipline than the Norti 
Americans, Sigh 
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_ “*The inhabitants of Germany, who after- 
wards subdued+the south, were no doubt in- 
debted for this advantage, to the wars which 
the Romans had before waged against them, 
just as the Turks and North Americans have 
become good soldiers by their wars with the 
Russians and English.* What think you, if 
any person had told the Scipios, that the con- 
querors of Rome should come out of the Her- 
inean forests: would they have attributed 
any thing to the climate? No, they would 
‘have answered, that the manners, constitution, 
nd armies of Rome must first be changed, and 
that was the case.” 

“Tt is a striking instance of the bodily weak- 
ness of the northern nations, that they always 
become enervated as soon as they have been 
sometime in the south, which they never could 
cope with long; whereas, no history informs 
us of the climate of the north ever having been 
fatal to the strength and activity of the 
Romans. How did Czsar’s troops hold outin 
Gaul, Britain, and Holland? How did the 
Romans behave under the emperors on the 
Rhine and the Danube, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Elbe and the Weser? You tell us, 
it is the climate which prevents the northern 


* This is a just and useful observation, worthy the attention of 
glatesmen,. d 
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people from being hardy i in the south. But, 
were the Romans effeminate when their fore- 
fathers eat oatmeal pap? Were the Spartans. 
or the ‘Macedonians effeminate? The ge- 
nerality of the Spaniards and Italians of this: 
age, are by no means a weak people. Itis not; 
therefore, the climate alone that makes the: 
difference: it is rather the weak and nervous; 
system of the northern nations that renders: 
them unable to bear the contrast of the hot! 
days and cold nights, which braces up the: 
strong built natives; nor can they support the: 
change made in their way of life. The great 
bodies of the Dutch, Danes, and Poles, are: 
mere lumps of flesh and bones, the former oft 
which is disgustingly flabby. On the othen 
hand, the Italians, as well as the Spaniards, are: 
more sinewy and more muscular, which is the 
true character of bodily strength. Nor are the 
minds of the northern nations less weak than 
their bodies.’’* 
Although climate may have a direct in- 
fluence on the human species, sufficiently per- 
ceptible, when not counteracted by that of 
other causes; it appears that its principal force 
is rather of an indirect nature, as acting on the 
productions of the earth, and facilitatioar oF 
rendering more difficult, the means of subsis+ 


aR. Fe re ot > > 
* Reisbeck’s Tray. vol, 3. let. 59. p. 126, &c. ee i. 
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tence. Mr. Orme says, “‘ The texture of the 
human frame in India seems to bear propor- 
tion with the rigidity of the northern monsoon, 
as that does with the distance from Tartary ; 
but as in the southeri monseca, heats are felt 
at the very foot of mount Caucasus, as intense 
as in any part of India, very few of the inhabi- 
tants of Hindostan are endowed with the ner- 
vous strength, or athletic size, of the most 
robust nations of Europe. Southward of 
Lahore, we see through India a race of men_ 
hose make, physionomy, and defect of muscu- 
ar strength, convey ideas of effeminacy which 
surprises, when pursued through such numbers 
f the species, and when compared with the 
orm of the European, who is making the 
bservation. 

* The muscular strength of the Indian is still 
s than might be expected from the appear- 
nce of the texture ofhis frame. Two English 
wyers have performed in one day, the work 
f thirty-two Indians: allowances being made 
r the difference of dexterity, and the advan- 
ge of European instruments, the disparity 
still very great, and would have been more 
, had the Indian been obliged to work with 
e instrument of the European, as he could 
arcely have been able to wield it. As much 
the labourer in Hindostan is deficient in the 
pacity of exerting @ great deal of strength at 


. 
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an onset, so is he endowed with a suppleness 
throughout his whole frame, which enables 
him to work long in his own degree of labour; 
and which renders those contortions and pos= 
tures, that would cramp the inhabitants of 
northern regions, no constraint to him. There: 
aré not more extraordinary tumblers in the: 
world. Their messengers will go fifty miles a 
day, for twenty or thirty days without inter=: 
mission. Their infantry march faster, and! 
with less weariness, than Europeans, but could 
not march at all, if they were to carry the 
same baggage and accoutrements. Exceptions: 
to this general defect of nervous strength, are 
found among the inhabitants of the mountains, 
which run in ranges of various’ directions 
throughout the continent of Hindostan, i 
these, even under the tropic, Europeans have 
met with a savage, whose bow they. could 
scarcely draw to the head of a formidable 
arrow, tinged with the blood of wbrerick | 
skins he offers to sale.” After exhibiting thi 
picture of the weakness and effeminacy of the 
people of India, Mr. Orme proceeds to traéé 
these defects to what may be denominated hi 
indirect influence of the climate. “It is cen 
tain,” says he, ‘“‘ that there is: no- climate ii 
which we may not find the same effects pro 
duced on the human species, as in climate 
entirely different in situation; and: in ever 
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other circumstance. The Sybarites, whose 
territory was not more than a day’s journey 
from the country of the Horatii, the Cincin- 
nati, and the Scipios, were more effeminate 
than the subjects of Sardanapulus ; and there 
wre Sybarites, at this day, in the country of 
Vercingetorix. The Britons, although they 
bossess at this day, all the courage of their 
yainted ancestors, who beat the greatest gene. 
‘al in the world out of ther country, are 
oubtiess incapable of bearing, like them, the . 
tigue and hardships of a campaign. But it 
Id be in contradiction to all our feelings, 
ot to allow, that it is much more difficult to 
ring the human race to particular habits in 
me countries than in others. To make a 
ybarite of an inhabitant of the 50th degree of 
titude, infinite inventions must have been car- 
sd to the greatest perfection. Apartments 
ust be closed and warmed, so as to render the 
terations of seasons little sensible to him : he 
ust be carried in vehicles, contrived to be as 
arm as the room which he leaves, and almost 
easy as the chair in which he slumbers ; his 
od must be every thing that is not simple,” 
“To produce the same effects in such a 
untry as Hindostan,” continues Mr. Orme, — 
nothing is necessary but to give the man his 
ily food. The effect of the sun, on thesper. 
iration of the human body, together with 
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the softness of the air, renders this secretion 
in India more powerful than the effect 0: 
labour in other countries. The awkward con- 
straint arising from rest in northern climates 
is the call of nature, to throw off something 
noxious to the habit, or to quicken the circula: 
tioninto warmth. Sensible of neither of thes: 
impulses, and satisfied with the present sens: 
of ease, the inhabitant of Hindostan has ne 
conception of any thing salutary in the use 0 
exercise, and receiving no agreeable-sensatior 
from it, considers it in those not obliged tos 
by necessity, as ridiculous.” To these obser 
- vations he adds others, respecting the facilitt 
of procuring food, from the abundance oa 
spontaneous productions, the easy culture ¢ 
rice, which is sown immediately before thi 
periodical rains, by which the labour of wate: 
ing is greatly diminished, the ready means ¢ 
constructing houses, with a trifling labour, tH 
little necessity of fuel and clothing, and tl 
few wants of a people abstemious in diet, au 
whose constant beverage is water, all inebrid 
ting liquors being prohibited by the Hinde 
religion. esha. 

“<The bamboo,” says Mr. Orme, “ whic 
grows every where, requires only one stroke : 

the hatchet to split it from one end to th 
other, and to divide it into laths of all length 
and of the smallest size; while entire, it 
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strong enough to serve as the support of such 
houses as the climate demands; for in the 
greater part of Hindostan, the bare earth 
affords a repose without danger of diseases in 
so temperate aclimate. The palm and cocoa 
nut trees give their large fanlike leaves, which 
naturally separate into long divisions, with 
which a mat may be made in a few minutes: 
A number of these mats laid over the seaffold- 
ing, erected with no other materials than the 
bamboo and packthread, compose in a day, a 
house, in which the Indian may live for six 
months, in those parts of Hindostan which are 
not subject to much rain. Ifa better house is 
required, walls of mud are carried up to the 
height of six or seven feet, and rendered, in a 
few days, extremely hard by the intense heat of 
he sun: ‘these are covered with thatch, made 
f rushes or the stems of rice ; and many per- 
ns of good casts, and far from being distressed 
n their fortunes, even Bramins, are satisfied 
vith such a habitation. There are bricks, and 
ery good ones in India; but a brick house 
s a certain mark that the inhabitant is either 
»xtravagant or rich.* 
‘It is easy to conceive, that a people, whose 
abits of life are so simple, and whose wants 
re so few, living in a country where the cli- 


* Orme’s Dissert. on the effeminacy of the inhabitants of Hindostan. 
D 
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mate and the soil concur in producing abun- 
dant supplies, should have far less. need of 
labour, than nations situated in colder and less. 
fertile regions. But this consideration will 
not account for the phcenomena of character, 
which are found amongst the nations of the 
torrid zone. Of all the inhabitants of the tro- 
pical countries, the natives of Hindostan, and 
the Aborigines of the West India islands, are 
those alone whose characters display any re- 
marakble degree of pusillanimity.. The Bir- 
mans, are bold, active, and robust. Their: 
shipwrights are described as. athletic MED, 
‘* Possessing in an eminent degree, that vigour: 
which distinguishes Europeans, and gives them! 
pre-eminence over the enervated nations of the: 
east; nor do I imagine,” says Major Symes,, 
‘* that. the inhabitants of any country are capa: 
ble of greater bodily exertions than the Bir-. 
mans.”* They are also extremely addicted to: 
poetry and music: they have epic as well as: 
religious poems of great celebrity, and are for nd: 
of reciting in heroic verse, the exploits of. the r 
kings and generals.t The character of 1] 
Birmans is in almost every respect the reverse 
of that of the people of Bengal ;. and yet they 
live under the same degrees of latitude, a : 
nothing bat a range of mountains separates ‘the 


* Major Syme’ s Embassy to “Ava, v. 2, P. 134, 4 
+ Syme’s Embassy to Aya, Ve 2s Ps 330—399, * * 
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two countries. Both in the climate.and soil, 
and in the ‘spontaneous abundance of nature, 
the Birman empire greatly resembles Hindos- 
tan; and no physical cause whatever can: be 
assigned for the contrast of character exhibited 
by the two nations.* | The Malays; who may 
also be considered as neighbours to the Hindoos, 
inhabit countries equally fertile, and ina more 
southerly situation, being in the middle of the 
torrid zone. These Malay s, however, instead 
of resembling the Hindoos in that pusil- 
lanimity which the heat of the climate is sup- 
posed to inspire, are the boldest and fiercest of 
the human race. They are the pirates of the 
Indian seas: one of their barks with twenty- 
five or thirty men has been known to board 
European ships of thirty or forty guns, to take 
possession of them, and murder with: their 
poignards the greatest part of the crew. The 
Malay history is full of such enterprises which 
mark the desperate resolution of these barba- 
rains. Their ferocious character is so well 
known to the European companies who have 
ettlements in the East Indies, that they have 
universally agreed in prohibiting the captains 
f such of their ships as may touch at any of 
he Malay islands, from taking on board any 
TTT Te ab 


* In order to investigate this phoenomenon in national character, it 
ill be necessary to revert to the subject in treating of the effects of 


ioral causes. 
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seaman of that nation, except in cases of the! 
greatest necessity, and enjoining them not to) 
exceed two or three on any account. . 
If climate possessed, either directly or me-- 
directly, all the influence and power ascribed! 
to it by Orme, Thunberg, and many other 
travellers, physiologists, and historians, no 
such difference could exist among nations in-- 
habiting countries so similar in climate, soil, 
and productions, as that which is founk 
between the ferocious Malay, and the peaceable 
passive Hindoo, whose characters are as diame:: 
trically opposite as if one lived under the 
equator and the other under the pole. If these 
examples were not sufficient, we need only 
cast a glance on the inhabitants of Madagascar 
and on the various nations and tribes of een 
tral Africa, where we find in the regions of tha 
torrid zone, the Gallas, the Giagas, the Ansi 
cans, and other numerous hordes equally 
fierce, robust, and rapacious, not to mention thi 
more civilized Abyssinians, whose appearane 
and character exhibit no marks either of bodili 
weakness or mental pusillanimity. = . 

Turning our eyes from the old to the ney 
world, we find, nothwithstanding Dr. Robert 
son’s hypothesis, that the boldest and fierce 
of its original inhabitants resided within fl 
limits of the torrid zone. | The Spaniards an: 
Portuguese in their first ld to a 
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and colonise South America, found all those 
vast regions, which extend from the Andes to 
the Atlantic, and from the tropic of Capricorn 
to the tenth degree of north latitude, inhabited 
by ferocious and warlike tribes, The civilized 
and peaceable Peruvians, in a climate less 
warm than any other within: the torrid zone, 
were the people who shewed the least courage 
in defending their country. The Mexicans, 
living in a tropical region, were the most 
southerly, and by far the most warlike and 
owerful of the nations of North America. In 
making a circuit round the torrid zone, we find 
he prevailing character of most of its inhabi- 
nts, directly the reverse of that which has, by 
any writers, been supposed to result from the 
nfluence of its climate. The Hindoos appear 
0 furnish the only exception worthy of notice; 
ut it is evident that their distinguishing 
haracteristics are not the effects of their cli- 
ate. Their Mahomedan conquerors and 
ulers, residing among them, breathing the 
ame air, and exposed to the same atmospheric 
nfluence, remain very different, both in ex- 
erlor appearance and character.’ This differ- 
nce, therefore, must originate from moral 
ather than physical causes.* 
The nature of the air which we breathe, 
as undoubtedly a very considerable influence 


These will be investigated in the chapters which refer to moral causes, 
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oti the animal spirits, and with these the 
operations of the mind have a close connexion. 
The Abbate Spalanzani, relating his observa 
tions on the top of Mount Etna, says, “ The: 
refitted ait which I breathed, as if it had been! 
entirely vital, communicated a vigour and 
agility to my limbs, and an activity and life to 
my ideas, which appeared to be of a celestial na- 
ture.”* In describing the Lipari or Moliam 
isles, after mentioning the poverty and hard 
living of the inhabitants, he remarks theit 
attachment to their rugged and volcanic coun+ 
try, aiid attributes it in a great measure to thé 
influence of the climate. “As to the content 
and tranquillity of these islanders, and the 
affection which they bear to their native couns 
try, I do not think I should greatly err, were 
I to ascribe it to the happy temperature of the 
climate, and the quality of the air, which, wher 
pure, so greatly contributes to maintain in u1 
the proper harmony between the solids and the 
fluids, or the state of perfect heaith. A proo) 
of this | experienced in myself. Notwithstand! 
ing the continual and great fatigues which 
underwent in my excursions among those rocks: 
and, notwithstanding my advanced age, 1 feéll 
in myself an energy and vigour of body, ai 
agility and liveliness of mind, and a certati 


xh 


* Spalanzani’s Tray, in Sicily, chap. 8, 
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animation of my whole frame which L had ex- 
perienced no where else, except on the summit 
of Mount Etna. In countries infested, with 
impure air and thick vapours, I have never been 
able to apply myself to my favourite studies 
immediately after dinner; but under this sky, 
which is so rarely overclouded with vapours, I 
could write on the spot, at any time, a part of 
these observations which I am now about to 
present to the public. How immense the dif- 
ference between this most pure and almost 
celestial air, and the feetid and foggy atmos- 
phere of some of the low plains of Lombardy, 
sutrounded by stagnant and muddy waters, 
and unhealthful rice grounds, producing con- 
tinual clouds and fogs in winter, and obstinate 
fevers in summer; where the spirits are depres- 
dand rendered dull : and where, to complete 
the catalogue of ills and inconveniences, innu- 
merable hosts of frogs in the warm season, both 
by night and by day, deafen the ear with their 
incessant croakings.’’* 

© With the greatest respect and deference for 
the talents and judgment of this scientific 
traveller, it may however be observed, that the 
Jains of Lombardy, which Spalanzani de- 
cribes as the region of impure air and muddy 
water, and the city of Venice envelloped in its 
Ee a or a ee EEE Ie SETI 


# Spalanzani’s Trav, conclusion of chap. 24. 
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moist and foggy atmosphere, have produced| 
many of those illustrious painters, poets, and| 
literati, who have conferred so much glory on} 
Italy. Amongst the celebrated painters, Cor-. 
reggio was.born near Modena: Titian was a 
native of the province of Friuli, and resided the: 
greatest part of his life at Venice :* Guiorgione: 
was a nativeand inhabitant of the same district:; 
Tintoretto also was a native of Venice: Guida,, 
Dominichino, and the three Carracci, all drews 
their first breath at Bologna: Parmeggiana and 
Lanfranco were natives and residents of Parma: 
Poesy is, not less than painting, indebted ta 
Lombardy. Mantua, environed by marshes: 
produced the prince of the latin poets, Virgil! 
whose immortal works will be read as long as 
Rome shall exist, or her language and name be 
remembered. Vida, the first poet of the seco: 
Augustan age of Roman literature, was a native 
of Esemeias although Naples gave birth: te 
Sannazarius, whose classical verse has eternize 
the ancient glory of the Queen of the Adriatic.4 
But a long list of names might be produced te 


i 


* The foggy atmosphere of the country near the Po and of Venice: 
neither damped the genius of Titian nor shortened his life ; he dieda 
Venice, A. D. 1576, at the age of ninety-nine. 

+ “Una Italum regina, alte pulcherrima Rome Aimula, que terri 
qua dominaris aquis. Tu tibi vel reges cives facis: O decus! O} 
Ausoniz.”? Sannazarius lib. 3. eleg. 1.—Sole Queen of the Italian: 
most beautiful rival of lofty Rome, thou who reignest over lands ap 
seas, thou makest thy citizens kings: O glory! O Lightof Italy! . 
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prove the success of the Parmesans and the 
Modenese in every effort of genius and every 
literary pursuit. In regard to Modena, it suf- 
fices to, mention the correct and indefatigable 
Muratori,* whose “* Annali @ Italia”—* Ann. 
Medi Hvi”’—and “ Antiq. d’ Italia,” are 
models of antiquarian and historical research, 
and the learned and elegant Tiraboschi, cele- 
brated for his “ Italia Literaria, or History of 
talian Literature,’ a work which confers 
onour on himself and his country. The 
immortal Livy was born ane resided ehicily at 


_ All these examples of men who have dis?” 
tinguished themselves in poetry and painting, 
by the brilliancy of their imagination, as well 
as hy the reach of their understanding, and the 
correctness of their judgment in the various 
ursuits of literature, in a country of which 
the atmosphere is considered by this philoso- 

phical traveller, as not the most favourable to 
the vivacity of the animal spirits and the 
activity of the mind, do not, however, amount 
to a proof that climate has no influence on the 


- % Muratori’s works are exceedingly valuable, and consist of near 50 
vols, fol. Both heandTiraboschi were Ex-Jesuits and librarians to the 
Duke of Modena. 

+ Livy, the Roman historian, was a native of Padua, and from his 
education and residence there, acquired some local peculiarities of 
language, which critics named patavinitatem. Quintil. lib. 2, 


Padua.t+ naps © 
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human species. They only tend to shew, that 
civil institutions and social circumstances are 
in most cases able to counteract and even ta 
annihilate the effeets of natural causes. The 
pure air on the summit of Etna could not 
have afforded to Spalanzani the same helps 
towards mental improvement, as he found in 
the university of Padua, nor to Muratori and 
Tiraboschi those which they met with in the 
library of the Duke of Modena; neither could 
the fine atmosphere of the Molian isles have 
animated the genius of the above mentioned 
eminent painters, like the patronage which 
they received from the popes and ee Tt 
of Italy. ie ¢ 

Bologna, situated near the foot of the’ eT 
pennines, although enjoying an air somewhat 
more pure than the low parts of Lombardy, is 
far more remarkable for the fertility of i¢ 
soil than for the purity of its” at mosphere: 
That city, however, has produced a greater 
number of eminent painters and literati tha 
any other in Italy, except Rome and Florence: 
while Naples, enjoying one of the finest cli 
mates in the world, has not been distinguisheg 
by any excellence in letters or arts. Bologna: 
therefore, owes this pre-eminence solely to hep 
institutions and her liberal patronage of merit! 
“The two grand features of the Bolognese 
character,” says a judicious traveller, ** are 
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formed by the two most honourable iashons 
that can animate the human soul,—the love of 
knowledge and the love of liberty; passions 
which predominate through the whole series 
of their history, and are justly expressed on 
their standard. ‘* Libertas” blazes in golden 
etters in the centre, while ‘‘ Bononia docet’’ 
waves in embroidery down the borders.* 
In general,” says the Baron de Reisbéck, 
‘nature displays a far different vigour, a far 
more magnificent spirit of creation in the south, 
han she does in the northern provinces. 
What riches and variety and strength are seen - 
in the vegetable kingdoms of the south! The 
shrub which furnishes the balsam of Mecca, 
and the plants from Ceylon and the Molucca 
slands; shame the sterility of the earth near 
he Poles; and the vigour of nature seems 
svidently to decrease in proportion as we 
ecede from the equator. Our savoury fruits 
fave all come to us from the south; and the 
better tasted and more spirited they are, the 
less able are they to bear a northern climate. 
he nobler fruits, just like the generous wines 
vhich gladden and make strong the heart of 
nan, cannot take root inthe north. In the 
same manner, in the mineral kingdom, nature 
shews herself more vigorous in the south than 
he does in the north, And in the animal 


* Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy, vol. 1. p. 141. 
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world! how very different are the beasts « 
the south from those of the north! Why ther 
should not nature, which weaves every thing 
else, more strongly in a warm climate, alse 
weave man more strongly there? It is indeed! 
true, that understanding and morals are ne 
exclusive property of any strip of land. They 
depend on Jaws, customs, education, anc 
government, which may, and often do rende: 
the artificial man superior to the natural one 
But the natural understanding awakes soone: 
from its sleep in a warm country, than it doe: 
in acold one. Under a warm sun, abstrae: 
ideas are more quickly formed. The senses are 
much clearer, and the understanding depend! 
on the quickness of the senses. Imagination 
which is so connected with all the operation 
of the sun, has more force in Sicily than it 
Iceland. The first force of impressions madd 
by the senses, gives the powers of the mind ar 
alacrity in the southern countries, which is tha 
true character of genius, and which the inhabii 
tants of the north cannot reach by any cole 
abstractions which they may arrive at fro 

their manners, customs, and government. No) 
are the fine moral feelings so independent o 
the fine sensual ones, as some philosopher 
who know little of human nature, are willing 
to imagine.*” : 


* Reisbeck’s Tray, vol. 3, lett, 59. p. 128, &e 
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In pllldiog these extracts, the reader will 
yerceive, that Reisbeck’s expressions are often 
onfused and ill chosen ; and that his language, 
n the English translation, is very inelegant ; 
yut his observations in general are just, and his 
heory will bear the test of examination. ° It is 
ertain that all vegetable and animal life 
ppears far more vigorous in the tropical than 
n the polar regions. Heat is the principle of. 
Hl animation. The fierceness of the lion and 
he strength of the elephant, are found in the 
righest perfection under the burning climates 
f Africa and southern Asia; while ihe arctic 
egions, with the single exception of the bear, 
sroduce only animals of a timid disposition or 
diminutive size. It is, therefore, analogous 
io the whole system of animated nature,,:that 
he prereian? species should display a greater 
esree’ Ofperfection in a warm, than in an in- 
nisely core climate: and this theory is con- 
r ed by the evidence of fact. Sir George 
itaunton observes, that the human frame is 
etter suited to the hottest than the coldest 
limate.* And if we compare the fierce Malay, 
2¢ acute and vigorous Birman, the well sized 
nd athletic Abyssinian, the robust negro, and 
he ferocious tribes of central Africa, with the 
imid, unwarlike, and diminutive Laplander, 


+ Sir G, Staunton’s Embassy to, China, y, 3, ch, 2 p. 158, 
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Samoiede, and Greenlander, we shall find, that 
within the arctic circle, the human species 
degenerates, both the body and the mind being 
stunted in their growth by the excessive cold 
of the climate, and the consequent sterility ot 
those dreary regions. 

Although historians often speak of the hardy 
and warlike nations of the north, it ought ta 
be remembered, that the Goths were a ‘hordl 
which emigrated from the northern and easterm 
shores of the Caspian sea. But a colony 0) 
them took possession of Scandinavia, where 
their descendants being joined by the Saxons 
and other German tribes, desolated the coast¢ 
of Europe by their piratical expeditions. Noy 
only the Goths, but the Vandals, the Huns: 
the Siempi, and all the other martial. barbai 
rians who subverted the Roman empire anv 
over-ran Europe, issued from the central re 
gions of Asia, situated between the 40th ane 
50th degrees of latitude. Within the sar 
limits, were also comprised the original seats 4 
the Turks, the Mongols, the Manshurs, ane 
all those warlike nations who conquered, ii 
later times, so many of the southern countri 
of Asia. The Russian empire, at the preseni 
day, comprises a great part of the north a 
Europe and all the northern regions of Asia 
but. its armies are almost entirely drawn fed 
the southern proyinces. Few warriors or me: 
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f genius have been produced in any country 
yeyond the 60th degree of latitude. After 
hat line is passed, courage and genius begin to 
ose their energy, and at the polar circle they 
ppear to be almost extinguished. Mr. Gibbon 
bserves, “that in the northern parts of Siberia, 
he conquerors of the earth, insensibly de- 
snerate into a race of deformed and diminu- 
We savages, who tremble at the sound of 
rms.”* From all these considerations, it will 
herefore appear, that heat of climate, without 
ther causes, does not depress courage and 
enius, and that cold only produces these bale- 
effects where its rigour is extreme, 


* Gibbon’s Dec, Rom. Emp. vol. 4. ch. 26, p. 359. By ‘ Con- 
uerors of the earth,” Mr, Gibbon must mean the descendants of the 
hs, Huns, Mongols, Tartars, &c. colonies of whom appear to have 
aggled into those high northern latitudes, 
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Amone the physical causes which must 
considered as producing perceptible effects o 
the bodily and mental powers and faculties « 
the human species, and consequently on il 
character of nations, the nature of the food 

which they chiefly subsist, will hold a distti 
guished place. There is no doubt, says ¢ 
eminent physician, that the whole constit# 
tion of body may be changed by diet alor 

The fluids may be thereby attenuated or co) 
densed, rendered mild or acrimonious, coag 
lated or diluted, to almost any degree. N 
are its effects upon the solids less considerab) 
They may be braced or relaxed, have the 
sensibility, motions, &c. greatly increased 

diminished by different kinds of aliment.* 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, chap. 3. 
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But notwithstandiiig the perfection to which 
fhatural philosophy and medical science have 
attained, it is not easy to determine either from 
theory or facts; what kind of food may be the 
most suitable to the human constitution, in 
different situations, employments, and climates. 
meres however, is universally allowed 
o be the most conducive to health and vigour 
fbody and mind: The brook fed blodd of the 
hermit is richer in its qualities and contributes 
more effectually to the continuance of life and 
energy; than that of the epicurean, whose cir- 
ulation is daily excited and forcibly propelled 
by the most poignant sauces and wines of the 
highest flavour. Factitious means of exciting 
he animal spirits impart a momentary feeling 
and appearance of vigour ; but at the same time 
they destroy its substance and reality; The 
diet of the Russian populace is extremely coarse 
and simple, and appears to be calculated 
for promoting longevity ; but their love of 
trong liquors, when they are able to procure 
hem, often counteracts the effects of their 
abstemiousness in food. In all the lower 
lasses, the soldiery excepted, a healthy old 
nge is very common. ‘Lively old men of a 
1undred years,” says Mr. Tooke, “are, in all 
barts of Russia, no unusual appearance; but 
brobably the number of them would be far 
greater if the propensity to dram drinking 
E 
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were not the occasion of so — a mortality 
in the middle period of life.* & 
It has been doubted by some, whether anti 
‘mal food be necessary to maintain the haman 
‘body in the full perfection of vigour. Dr. Ai 
Smith says, ‘“ That grain and other vegetables: 
with the help of milk, cheese, and butter, or oill 
where butter is not to be had, it is well known 
from experience, can, without any butcher’? 
‘meat, afford the most plentifulj/ the mos; 
wholesome, the most nourishing, and the mos; 
invigorating diet.”+. It has even been asserted! 
that the nations which subsist on vegetable 
diet, are of all men, the handsomest and the 
most robust, the least exposed to diseases anc 
violent passions, and they also are those whe 
attain to the greatest longevity.t Some kindi 
of vegetable diet, however, are far more saluy 
brious and more invigorating than others 
The author of the Wealth of Nations says, ‘Tr 
some parts of Lancashire, it is pretended, thai 
bread made of oatmeal, is a heartier food fo) 
labouring people than wheaten bread - and. 
have frequently heard the same doctrine maini 
tained in Scotland. I. am, however, some: 
what doubtful of the truth of it. The commor 


* Tooke’s View of Russ, Emp. vy. 2. p. 4. &c. 
+ Weatth of Nations, v. 3. p.355. 
__+ Bernardin-de St, Pieire, Stud, Nat. p. 353, 
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people in Scotland, who are fed with oatmeal, 

are in general neither so strong nor so hand- 

some as the same class of people in England, 

who are fed with wheaten bread. They 
neither work so wéll nor look so well sand as 
here is not the same difference between the 
people of fashion in the two countries, experi- 
ence would seem to shew, that the food of the 
mmon people in Scotland is not so suitable 
to the human constitution as that of their 
neighbours of the same rank in England.” 
ut he observes, that it seems to be otherwise 
with potatoes, and says that the strongest men 
and the handsomest women in the British 
dominions, are found amongst the lower orders 
of the Irish, who subsist chiefly on that root, 
and use very little of either butcher’s meat or 
bread. He adds, that ‘No food can afford a 
more decisive proof of its nourishing quality, 
or of its being peculiarly suitable to the health 
of the human constitution.*” 

-'In examining Dr. Smith’s eulogium of the 
potatoe, it is proper to observe, that in general, 
the poorest of the Irish peasantry rent a small 
piece of ground and keep a cow. © By this 
means they are furnished with milk; and if 
they be obliged to sell all their butter, which 
is very often the case, they have butter milk in 
eee en ee 


# Smith’s Wealth of Nations, y. 1, p. 258-258. 
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great plenty ; and it can scareely be doubted! 
that these products of the dairy, together with 
potatoes, form a more salubrious nutriment te 
children and young persons than the more 
stimulating diet used in England and severai 
other countries. ‘The soundness and strengtll 
of the human constitution depends, in a great 
measure, on the simplicity of the diet in am 
early period of hfe; for whatever a more 
advanced age may admit or require, youth 1 
certainly no need of any stimulus. It it 
through this cause that the most robust mem 
are generally met with amongst those wha 
have, during the period of youth, been accus+ 
. tomed to live on the coarest fare, and to takes 
much bodily exercise.* : 
In regard to his observations on Satie 
bread, Dr. Smith appears either to have beer 
misinformed respecting facts, or mistaken il 
calculating causes and consequences. His 
comparison of the lower class of people i 
Scotland with those of England, seems to be 
just ; but if the former be somewhat inferior te 
the latter in robust appearance and capability 
of labour, they are able to endure far greater 
hardships and privations; and if they possess 
a less degree of bodily strength than thei 


* If labour be excessive, it soon wears out the human machine ; bat 
as this can never be a national case, it does not come within the limits, 
of any inquiry relatiye to national character, 
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southern neighbours, that circumstance must 
be ascribed to the general poverty and parsi- 
mony of their food, rather than to the particu- 
lav article of oatmeal. In Lancashire, and the 
western parts of Yorkshire, Dr. Smith’s obser 
vation is far from being verified. The lower 
slass of people in these districts, use scarcely 
any other bread but that which is made of 
oatmeal; and they are as robust and athletic, 
and as capable of great exertions, of strength, 
as the inhabitants of any other part of Great 
Britain. But it must be observed, that in the 
districts just mentioned, they use a sufficient 
quantity of animal food as well as of whole- 
some beer. Oatmeal, therefore, constitutes 
only a. moderate proportion of their food. 
But Dr. Smith seems to have drawn his theory 
yon those poor parts of Scotland where it may 
be considered as almost the whole nourriture 
5f the inhabitants. His comparison of the 
superior classes in England and Scotland is 
also inconclusive. Amidst the profusion of 
Jifferent aliments used by people of that de- 
scription, bread is so far from being a princi- 
yal article of food, that whether it be made of 
5atmeal or wheaten flour is a matter of little 
importance in regard to their health, their 
beauty, or their strength. 

/ The human constitution, as well as the taste, 
may be formed to various kinds of food. Many 
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savage tribes on the sea coasts and in islands: 
sfititise almost wholly on fish, and yet appean 
as strong and as active as those who who live 
by hunting and eat the flesh of various Jana 
animals. In many civilized countries, the 
lower classes subsist on diet that toan English: 
man would appear ill calculated for the sup) 
port of health and strength. The Norwegians 
frequently grind the bark of trees to mix will 
their oatmeal or barley bread; and_yet are 
scarcely surpassed in health, strength, o 
longevity, by ‘any people in Eetopes The 
coolies or porters of Tunis, in Africa, wha 
seldom eat any thing but bread and oil op 
olives, may fairly be ranked amongst the 
strongest men in the world: ‘ The strengtl 
and agility of these coolies,” says a late travel] 
ler, “are almost incredible: having a greai 
many ships to load, we employed several o: 
these people, and have frequently seen one 0: 
them carry a load which weighed half a ton 
English weight, a distance of thirty or forty 
yards.*” This is’ certainly an exertion o: 
strength which few men in Great Britain are 
able to make. The same writer in describing 
the manners and depicting the character of the 
Arabs of Bussora and its vicinity says, ‘ That 
their diet consists chiefly of bread, water, an 


* Jackson’s Journey from India, p. 65. 
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dates, and that, although their food is so 
simple, they have, generally speaking, twice 
the strength of Europeans.”’* In this part of 
Mr. Jackson’s narrative, we cannot avoid sus- 
pecting some mistake or exaggeration, unless 
we suppose him to mean, that the Arabs, when 
compared with the Europeans, possess in a 
two-fold degree, the faculty of endurance 
under long continued fatigue; as it can scarcely 
be supposed, that they should be able to exert 
in a single onset, double the strength of an 
Englishman, Spaniard, or Italian. If, how- 
ever, what he says of the coolies or porters of 
Tunis be correct, his assertion relative to the 
Arabs of. Bussora, cannot be regarded as 
absolutely incredible. | 

_ Whatever degree of credit may be attached /~~ 
to these facts, which Mr. Jackson relates as an’ 
ocular. observer, we have the authority “of 
several other travellers to shew, that the Arabs 
of Syria, Egypt, &e. although they are ex- 
tremely abstemious, subsisting on the most. ‘j 
simple food, and using no other beverage than. 
water, milk, coffee, or sherbert, are not defi-. 
cient either in stature, strength, or activity. 
Hasselquist observes, that the Arabs of Egypt 
are of a middle stature, full of flesh, but not —' 
fat, with strong muscles, and a rough skin.t 
et 


* Jackson’s Journey from India, p. 56. - 
+ Hasselquist’s Trav. p. 73. 
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And a celebrated French traveller says, that. 
wherever he has seen the Arabs in Judea, in 
Egypt, and in Barbary, they appeared to be 
rather tall than short, well made, and active, 
with a haughty demeanour.* | x 
But after all that can be said concerning 
the beauty, the strength, and longevity of cere 
tain nations and tribes, who appear to be 
. extremely abstemious, it is consistent with 
reason, and for the most part with observation _ 
and experience, that a moderately plentiful 
diet, without excess, is the most congenial to 
the human frame. A child that is pinched | 
with hunger, says an eminent physician, will. 
never become a strong or healthy man.+ The | 
nature of the body requires a certain portion — 
_ of aliment for its support, and where that is 
deficient, health and vigour must decline. if 
This, it seems, was the opinion of the early” 
Greeks, or at least that of Homer, who describes _ 
their manners. “Command the Argives,” - 
said the prudent Ulysses, “ to take the repast : 
let them take food and wine, for these are 
strength and valour in war.. He that is filled” 
with wine, whose sinews are strengthened with _ 
food, will unceasing through the day urge the — 
fight. Undaunted is his soul in his breast, 


* Chateaubriant’s Trav. v. 1, p. 413. 
t Buchan’s Domest. Med, chap. I, py iy, 6 
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tigued remain his stout limbs.”’* | Excess 
‘eating and drinking, is in the highest degree 
jurious to health and strength; but a com- 
tent portion of nourishment is favourable 
sth to bodily and mental exertion.t From 
-scantiness of their food, it proceeds that 
wages are, for the most part, inferior in 
rength to civilized men; and the weakness 
d pusillanimty of the Hindoos seem to be 
iefly owing to the abstemious mode of living 
escribed by their religion. Almost all their 
fferent casts entirely abstain from animal 
; and rice is nearly the whole of their 
yurishment. Those of the Rajah or warrior 
t, are allowed to eat animal food ; and they 
eatly surpass the other Hindoos in strength 
wellasincourage. But the different effects 
a plentiful and scanty diet, the former 
ited w*th activity, the latter with indolence, 


* Homer’s Iliad, lib, 19. Whatever the Greeks might be in the 
ys of Homer, they were certainly free livers and even great drinkers 
the time of Alexander. Vide Quint. Curt. lib. 5. Plutarch Vita 
exandri. And M.de Guy describes them as such in the present age. 
ntimental Journey, v. 1. p. 143. - 

+ The English reader will scarcely agree in opinion with Rousseau, 
© says, “‘ Tl est certain que les grands mangeurs de viande sont en 
eral cruel set feroces, plusque les autreshommes. Cette observation 
de tons les lieux et de tons lestems.”’ Emile, tom, 1. p. 224. ‘‘It is 
tain, that those who eat a great dea] of animal food, are more cruel 
d ferocious than other men. ‘This observation holds good in all 
aces and in all times.” Rosseau’s assertion, however, is contradicted 
well known facts. Few people eat more animal food than the 
nglish ; but few are less cruel and ferocious. 
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were never more Conspicuous than in the com 
trast between the Europeans and the abort 
gines of America. From the uncivilized stat 
of the natives of the new world, their ignorane: 
of agriculture and their want of the most use 
ful domestic animals, they were able to procun 
only a very small quantity of food. The heat 
of the torrid zone, naturally invited them tt 
indolence, while no great social or moral object 
presented itself to excite them to exertion 
and from this concurrence of cireumstances: 
they acquired the habit of subsisting on a thie 
part of the food required by the Spaniards 
who are the most abstemious people in Europe: 
and they were proportionably deficient i 
strength. . a. | 
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un greatest part of the writers who have 
ade the history of man the subject of their in- 
quiries, have overlooked or paid too little atten- 
tion to a circumstance which, if thoroughly in- 
estigated and fully understood, might contri- 
bute to account for various phenomena in his 
ys hysical and moral existence, that seem to be 
overed with a veil of impenetrable obscurity. 
When we contemplate the various characters 
and dispositions not of individuals only, but 
also of numerous collections of men, living 
under the same climate, and nourished by the 
same kind of food, we are sometimes unable to 
discover any such difference in their govern- : 
ment, laws or religion, or other moral circum: 
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stances, as can account in a satisfactory man- 
ner for so markedadistinction. In such cases: 
are we not tempted to believe, that something 
more than is generally supposed, may be atéri- 
buted to race? Reason and revelation concur 
in representing the whole human species as 
issuing from the same stock; but experience 
shews, that families are often distinguished 
not only by certain peculiarities of ositeall 
organization, but also by particular disposi- 
tions of mind, which prevail through all or the 
greater part of their branches. On the con. 
trary it sometimes happens, that one or fe I 
individuals belonging toa family, differ greatly, 
from the rest of its members in exterior ap-; 
pearance as well as in disposition and intellect; 
While, therefore, the human species was com-: 
posed of only a few families, some of the indi- 
viduals might be very different from the others, 
both in their bodily and mental faculties. Tt 
is neither impossible, nor extremely’ impro- 
bable, that the three sons of Noah might 
greatly differin strength, courage, genius, ant 
the other gifts of nature; or such a differene 

might take place amongst the children of theses 
patriarchs, or other parents and founders of 
tribes or colonies, and be perpetuated in num- 
berless directions and ramifications. — Pt 
_ This view of the varieties of race among thei 
human species, is analogous to what is dis-. 
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overable throughout the whole system of ani- 
nated nature, A late writer ascribes the dis- 
inctive properties and perfection of animals 
olely to the breed, independent of climate and 
Mother extraneous circumstances, and adduces 
proof of his hypothesis the successful. prac- 
ice of jockeys and sportsmen. ‘‘The conse- 
uence,” says he, ‘“ of this kind of attention to 
od, continued for ages is, that although the 
mate of Great Britain has never been deemed 
eculiarly favourable to the horse species, yet 
is admitted, that in‘no part of Europe are 
orses bred that can equal those of this 
untry, either in swiftness of foot or in 
rength and perseverance of course. In Ara- 
ia; indeed, where this animal may be esteemed 
e chief support of the family, and where the 
ry existence of the owner depends, on many 
ecasions, on the powers of his horse, this cir- 
mstance has obtained,a still greater degree 
attention thanin Britain. The pedigree of 
horse is there preserved with as great care as 
1e genealogy of a rpyal family in Europe, and 
e interposition of the magistrate is called in 
pon every occasion of this sort to prevent 
auds, and to authenticate the deed. In that 
untry, it is not so much swiftness of foot that 
ey regard, as the faculty of bearing fatigue 
id abstinence without being exhausted ; and 
is quality, they find runs in the blood, being 


e 


* 


.. dently means from time immemorial. 
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transmissible to the descendants of a race, whie! 
is known to possess it in an eminent degree 
with ‘as much certainty as any known qualit! 
whatever. And so successful have they bee: 
in augmenting it by their uninterrupted can 
for an undiscernible* length of time, always tt 
select the most eminent of this kind to bree: 
from, that they have obtained a race whic: 
possesses this quality to a degree that coull 
never have been deemed possible by othe 
nations, had ‘not the evidence of the fact bee? 
altogether undeniable.’+ “~ 

From the horse, Dr. Anderson transfers hi 
observations to the dog. ‘ How long it% 
since the Spanish pointer was introduced intt 
this island I am unable to say; but we ai 
know that this breed of pointers is reared ever 
day ; and there is reason to believe that son 
of them are to be found in this country, at thi 
present hour, whi possess the distinctiv 
qualities of that kind of dog, in perhaps # 
great perfection as ever they were known t 
do at any period of time.g The same’ may Db 
said of the beagle, the hound, the terrier, th! 
spaniel, the bull-dog, pug-dog, and every othe 
variety. 4 “ psi 


* Dr. Anderson here uses an expression not very common: he t 


+ Dr. Anderson’s Recreations, vy. 1. Pp» T2—T3 : 
¢ Dr. Ander, Recreat. y. J. p, 56, ek 
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The same philosophical observer of animated 
ature, supposes that the varieties amongst 
nimals are distinctions which man may 
hange at his pleasure, by mixing the breed, 
nd preserve as long as he pleases, by keeping 
yunmixed: and that whenever a change in 
is respect takes place, it is solely by mixture . 
blood, and happens alike under every:cli- 
ate, ‘‘ There is, however,” says he, “a still 
ss variation that is observed to take place 
mong animals, and which might be ranked by 
aturalists as a subdivision of varieties; be- 
use it never tends to blend one variety with 
other, but merely to divide it into lesser 

ups, which might be called families or 
reeds, each of these “possessing certain dis- 
iminative peculiarites, which, though not 
solutely permanent, are yet so autalite as to 
sufficient for the most part, clearly to dis- 
nguish these breeds yn others.”* - The 
igin of this variety,” Continues Dr. Ander- 
nn, “is purely accidental, 72. e. our knowledge 
‘the nature of animal life is not sufficiently 
erfect to enable us to trace any circumstance 
at should give rise ‘to such variations.” + 
ut experience sufficiently shews, that the 
ifferent breeds of animals possess characteris- 


* Dr. Anderson’s Recreations, vy. 1. p, 62. 
+ Ibid, : 
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tic distinctions, which cannot be changed o 
obliterated by the influence of climate or an) 
other extraneous circumstance. It is we 
known that the Merino sheep do not dege 
nerate in England; and we are assured, 0) 
unquestionable authority, that they do na 
degenerate in France.* The most eminem 
breeders of cattle agree, that attention to rae 
is the only effectual means that can be used fat 
the improvement of stock, and the success 
their practice proves the truth of their theory.. 

No one will attempt to deny that there et 
an unquestionable analogy between the huma 
frame and other animal bodies; and it is alss 
observable, that the same individual an 
family differences are seen amiong nal 
among brutes. Dr. Anderson..pursues thi 
analogy, and after remarking that the diversi 
ties among animals are infinitely numero: 
and relate to the internal qualities, as well z 
to the form of the body and external appe 
ance, transfers his observations and theories t 
the human species. ‘To this origin,” saj 
he, ‘“‘ we must trace the well known phenom 
non of family likeness, and although this ii 
the human species is wonderfully weakenee 


_ ® Bourgoanne’s Trav, in Spain, chap. 3, 


+ Witness the improvements made in the breeds, nét only of ho: é 
Sat also of horned cattle, sheep, &c, : 
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mong European nations by the law of con- 
anguinity preventing marriages between per- 
ons who are near a kin, yet in spite of this, a 
umily likeness and a family cast of character 
1ave been often known to prevail for several 
uccessive centuries. Its influence is still 
re observable in regard to national appear- 
mee and character; but no where is that so 
listinctly perceptible as among the clans in 
ne Highlands of Scotland, which having each 
riginally sprung from one family that separa- 
ed itself from all others, like the varieties of 
ther creatures in a wild state, and preserved 
hemselves distinct from the neighbouring 
ans till of late years, by those never ending 
euds and acts of hostility in which they were 
neessantly engaged, each of them were thus 
nduced always to intermarry among their own 
lans, so that it sometimes happens that a race 
f people will be found there, inhabiting one 
alley, whose features, ‘complexion, stature, 
nd general appearance, are extremely dificrent 
rom the inhabitants of another valley, separa- 
od from the first only by a ridge of mountains 
hat are easily accessible, insomuch that a per- 
on, who is acquainted with this peculiarity, 
vill know by the appearance of the first per- 
on he meets what clan he belongs to.”* 


* Dr. Anderson’s Recreations, v. I. p.70—Tl. The reader, although 
e cannot approve of Dr, Anderson’s embarassed style, and the length 


¥ 
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¥The authority of Dr. Anderson, who was « 
native of Scotland, and well acquainted witl 
the Highlanders, may be considered as uni 
questionable in regard to the clans. And he 
adduces the case of the gipsies and the jews ai 
an additional proof of the influence of race on 
the exterior appearance of the human species: 
But the gipsies can scarcely be considered ai 
this day as a distinct race; for although om 
their first appearance in Europe, they seemen 
to be a particular colony or tribe wholli 
different from any that inhabited this quarte: 
of the globe, yet it is certain, that in process 
of time they have been joined by numbers o 
vagabonds in all the countries in which they 
they have been permitted to reside ;* any 
their singular manner of living, may hay 
greatly contributed to give them that peculia: 
cast of countenance by which they may ii 
general be recognized. . } 
But the jews furnish the most strikin 
instance of a marked distinction of race t 
is to be met with in the whole range of f phy c 


of his involved sentences, will acknowledge the accuracy. of his a | 
tions and the soundness of his-arguments, 
* Concerning the origin of the gipsies, various opinions have bee 
entertained, and much has been written on the subject; but the moy 
probable account is, that they were Egyptian fugitives who abandon 
their country when it was conquered by the Turkish Emperor Selim i 
as they are said to have made their first appearance in Europe s 
after that event, 
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sgical observation, so far as it relates to the 
uman species. The perpetuated effect of this 
istinction, seems to overpower the influence 
f all other physical, and indeed, of most 
10ral causes. The jews are a numerous people, 
nd extensively diffused over most of the 
untries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. They 
bsist, generally speaking, on the same kind 
f food as the other inhabitants of those 
ountries; for the prohibitions contained in 
heir law are not such as can have any effect 
n their stature, their features, or their com- 
lexion. They follow a variety of professions 
nd employments: many of them are wealthy 
erchants, having a fixed residence in popu- 
us and commercial cities: others, engaged in 
great variety of inferior branches of traffic, 
id a wandering life ; and in some countries, 
s Lithuania, Courland, &c. great numbers of 
hem are agriculturists. Although they rigidly 
dhere to their peculiar institutions these re- 
te wholly to religious matters: in all other 
espects they are subject to foreign governments 
nd foreign laws, which are very different in 
he different countries where they are settled. 
at in every climate, in every profession and 
tation of life, under every government and > 
very system of legislation, amidst every variety 
f physical and moral circumstances, the jews — 
reserye, in their external appearance, incon- 
F 2 
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testible evidences of the race to which the: 
belong. aan ate | | 
, . This characteristic distinction by which th 
jews are so easily recognized, can be ascribe: 
only to their almost invariable custom of in 
termarrying among themselves, which preserve 
the race pure and unmixed. The justness 
this conclusion appears from an indisputabl 
circumstance; for it has constantly bee: 
observed, that whenever ‘any of those peopl 
have become converts, and formed family alli 
ances with the nations among whom they ari 
settled, the distinctive marks of their race ari 
soon obliterated. A proof of the perpetuatio) 
of those characteristic distinctions, unle: 
when effaced by mixture of breed, may b 
adduced from what a late traveller says of th 
Afghans, whose incursions and victories hay 
rendered their names terrible in the annals o 
Hindostan, and whose princes sat a long tim 
on the throne of Delhi. These people claini 
their descent from a jewish stock, and had Jon; 
been seated in Cashmire and the adjacent part 
of Little Bocharia. Their numerous adveny 
turers, who at different. periods haye opened: 


way with their swords into India and Persia 
are mixed with the native inhabitants of thoss 
countries ; but in their original seats they stil 
‘discover the distinctive marks of their race} 


and Mr. Forster was so struck with the genera) 
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»pearance of the Cashmerians, as to be almost 
clined to imagine that he had been suddenly 
ansported amongst a nation of jews.* 
Tn almost every part of India, the different 
ists into which the people are divided, ex- 
bit in their external organization and appear- 
e certain peculiar characteristics. The 
fessions and pursuits of the’ different casts 
e in a great measure confounded in conse- 
ence of the wars, the civil commotions, and 
enes of anarchy which have so long prevailed. 
he Bramins have taken up the sword and 
é seen in the ranks of an army: the Kettry, 
warrior tribe, engage occasionally in traffic : 
d the Sooders have acquired principalities. 
ut intermarriages between separate casts are 
ill rare.: each tribe has a distinct feature, 
d the lineaments of the countenance as well 
the form of body seems to indicate a par- 


cular family.+ 
Almost every part of the world, and every 


rtion of mankind, afford convincing proofs 
at a family or tribe, remaining without any 
itermixture with others, will assume and per- 
tuate a peculiar appearance. The historian 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
scribes the shrill voice, the-uncouth gestures, 


* Forster’s Perel: v. 2. p.. 21, 
+ Chatfield’s Hist, Rev. of Hindostan, p. 165, 


| 
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and the strange deformity of the Huns: 
** These savages of Scythia,” says he, ‘ were 
compared, and the picture had some resem: 
blance, to the animals that walk very auk: 
wardly on two legs, and to the mis-shapem 
figures the Termini, which were often placek 
on the bridges of antiquity. They were diss 
tinguished from the rest of the human a 
by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and smal 
black eyes deeply buried in the head; and as 
they were almost destitate of beards, they 
never possessed either the manly: graces o) 
youth, or the venerable aspect of age.”* Gib» 
bon here refers to the authority of Ammianut 
Marcellinus,+ and of Jornaudes, who in deez 
scribing them seems to delineate a caricature 
“of a Calmuc face. Their ugliness was suchi 
that a tradition of the Goths ascribed theii 
origin to the amours of witches and demon 
who had met in the deserts.+ Montesquiot 
who, as well as many other writers, conside 7 
the Turks and the Huns as the same nation 
says that the Turks were the ugliest peopl 
upon earth, and that ‘their women were a 
frightful as the men.§ © : 


* Gibbon’s Dec, and Fall of the Rom, Emp, Ve 4, Sv0, sae | 
p. 375. 


t Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. 31, chaps I. ri 
¢ Gibbon ubi supra. Montesquiou Grandeur et Decadegce de 
Romains, ch. 28. p. 295., 2° 


§ Montesquiou ubi supra, 
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_ Such was the exterior appearance of the 
Hunnish and Tartar nations, when issuing from 
their original seats on the northern and north 
western frontiers of China, and traversing the 
yast regions of central Asia, they at length 
approached the civilized countries of Europe.* 
Their conquests introduced a mixture of breed 
by which their shape, their features, and com- 
plexion were gradually improved. China, 
during a considerable space of time, groaned 
under their oppression, and.contributed to the 
improvement of their race. The Huns, regard- 
ing their own women only as instruments of 
domestic labour, their desires or rather their 
appetites were directed to the enjoyment of 
more ‘elegant beauty. A select band of the 
fairest maidens of China was annually devoted 
to their rude embraces, and the alliance of the 
Hunnish kings was secured by their marriage 
with the daughters of the imperial family. 
The historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ascribes the improvement of 
the Hunnish race to other circumstances, as 
well as to mixture of blood. When the power 
of that people was broken, towards, the close 
of the first century, by their wars with the 
Chinese and the Siempi, and by the defection 
(eee oe 


* For the progress of the Huns through the vast regions of Tartary, 
see De Guigne’s Hist. des Huns, tom, 2. 
+ De Guigne’s Hist, des Huns, tom. 2, p. 62. 
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of their vassal tribes, two formidable divisions 
refusing to submit to their conquerors, directed. 

their course one towards the Oxus, and the 
other towards the Volga. The first of these 

colonies established their dominion in the ex-_ 
tensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side 
of the Caspian sea. ‘‘ Their manners,” says 

Mr. Gibbon, ‘“‘ were softened and even their 

features were insensibly improved by the mild. 
ness of the climate, and their long residence in 
a flourishing province.”* But the same his- 
torian, speaking of the Alani, who were seated 
between the Don and the Volga, says, “ The 
mixture of Sarmatic and German blood had 
contributed to improve the features of the 
Alani, to whiten their swarthy complexions, — 
and to tinge their hair with a yellowish hue, 

which is seldom found in the Tartar race.’ 
In the case of the Huns, Mr, Gibbon here 
ascribes the improvement of their exterior 
to the influence of climate and civilization: in- 
regard to the Alani, he refers it to mixture of 
blood: all these causes might concur in pro- 
ducing the same effect; but the last is un- 
doubtedly the most powerful. . A mild climate, 
and the comforts of civilized life, have an un- 


: Z 
doubted tendency to improve both the com- 


ee eT cceennetgnnaaeiaag 
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* Gibbon’s Dec, Rom, Emp. v. 4. ch. 26, p, 368, - 
+ Ibid Dec. Rom. Emp, v. 4. ch. 26. 373, 
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lexion and features as excessive heat or cold, 
avére hardships, and long continued labour, 
arken the skin, and give a harshness and 
igidity to the lineaments of the face. But it 
; proved by experience, that attention to 
reed is the most effectual means of removing 
emishes, or perpetuating desireable qualities 
every kind of animal: and, reasoning from 
logy, there is no great danger of error in 
aciuding that the same cause must produce, 
jJeast, in a considerable degree, similar 
ets on the human species. In this manner 
deed, the Turks and Persians, both of whom 
ear to have been originally of a very dis- 
reeable exterior, have so greatly improved 
eir race by their continual mixture, during 
long succession of ages, with Circasian, Gre- 
a, and other slaves, that they are now the 
yo handsomest nations of Asia, and. hittle 
ferior in beauty to Europeans.* 
‘he reasonings of philosophy, the history of 
nkind, and the discoveries of the medical 
t, all concur to shew that various peculi- 
ities m the human frame and constitution 
» transinissible by hereditary descent. Phy- 
ians know this to be the case with several of 
e most dreadful diseases to which the species 


+ Herodot. lib. 3. chap. 97. Baffon’s Hist, Nat. tom. 3. p. 420, 
rodotus says that even in the time of Xerxes, the Persians were not 
rior to the Greeks in courage and strength, 
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is liable ;* and the same observation may 
often be made on the different qualities ane 
powers both of the body and the mind. Som: 
of these peculiarities, which seem to be at 
tached to particular tribes, may perhaps bi 
originally owing to climate, food, and mode « 
lite; but when once formed, they are trans 
mitted from one generation to another, ani 
often subsist for a long time after the combina 
tion of circumstances by which they wer 
produced has ceased to exist. But the greate 
number of these distinctions appear to arid 
from accident ;+ for we may sometimes peé 
ceive among a family of children a differena 
of strength, beauty, and intellect, for which: 
is impossible to assign any cause. These dil 
ferences, when not obliterated by mixture: 
breed, may among men as well as am 

brutes be perpetuated; and at length beco 

characteristic marks of families ay tribe 
Nothing but the hereditary transmission 

these peculiarities, which may at first — 

deemed accidental, could occasion the di 
ference of external appearance observal 


* Among those may be reckoned the scrofula, gout, insanity, : 
several other disorders. The idocy of the Cretins, in the Valiais, 1 
are mentioned in chap 2, is also perpetuated in hereditary descent ¥ 
unfailing certainty. 

+ By accident is here meant some circumstance for which phitosox 
cannot account: as no effect can exist without a cause, nothing, 
happen by mere chance, which is a word used to cover human ignora’ 
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amongst the Scottish clans, who subsist on the 
same kind of food, live under the same climate, 
and have from time immemorial been sur- 
rounded by the same moral as well as physical 
sircumstances,* 

This hypothesis may be illustrated by a sup- 
sitious example. If several pairs of the 
uman species were placed in countries under 
e same climate, and furnishing the same kind 
f food, but each pair entirely cut off from all 
ntercourse with the rest of mankind, the 
milies that would be raised, in such circum- 
tances, would be easily distinguishable from 
ach other in external appearance, and perhaps 
Iso in intellect. Ifthe original parents of one 
f these families should excel in strength, those 
f another in beauty, if, in fine, each of the 
eparate pairs here supposed were distinguished 
y any remarkable qualities or defects, either 
orporeal or mental, it is more than probable 
hat these: distinctions would be perpetuated 
mongst their descendants, and become cha- 
acteristics of their different tribes. In the 
rimeval world during the patriarchal ages, it 
vas the general custom to intermarry with 
ersons of the same family, and accidental 
eculiarities being thus perpetuated, the dis- 


* See Dr. Anderson’s observations on the characteristic distinctions 
‘the Scottish clans. Recreations, v, J. p, 70 and 71, already quoted, 


j 
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/ answer it in the affirmative.* The principle: 


‘inclinations of the different kinds of animals; 
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‘tinctions of race probably arose from that 
circumstance. 

Whether intellectual as well as corporeal 
differences be thus transmitted and perpetua-. 
ted, it may appear to some a question of diffi- 
cult solution. If we could’give credit to the: 
fanciful theory of Dr. Gall, we should readily” 


of his hypothesis is, that the capacities and | 


and also of men, arestrong or weak in propor-- 
tion to the largeness or smallness of the braint 
in comparison with the other parts of the body.. 
The Cretins of the Valais, have a far lesss 
quantity of brain than other men. Dr, Galli 
compared the skull of an old woman who hadi 
been an idiot from her infancy, with that of a 
man distinguished by his talents; and he 
found the latter to be twice as large as the: 
former. According to the doctor’s hypothesis, 
the germ of every intellectual faculty as well 
as of every corporeal organ is in the foetus, and: 
consequently as iments in a family or 
tribe, as the traits of the countenance and 


* Dr. Gall, of Vienna, employed twenty-years, and expended a large 
fortune in making his collections of skulls, heads of plaster, brains of 
wax, &c. But about the close of the year 1801, his lectures were aie 
hibited by the Austrian government, as tending towards materialism 


His opinions have a great many abettors among the German physici 
and philosophers, ‘ 
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sther peculiarities of the exterior appearance.*._ 
f this could be proved, the conclusion would 
necessarily be, that the distinctions of race 
would have a far more decided influence ov 
the human species, than any of the other phy- 
ical. or moral circumstances, which, in all 
heir endless variety of combinations, operate. 

nh man through the whole course of his ex- 
tence ; for Dr. Gall expressly asserts, that 
xternal circumstances may either impede or 
your the developement of the organs of men- 
al agency, but cannot in any wise change 
heir nature.+ 

But without adopting the doctrines of this 
genious and fanciful philosopher, we must 
ill admit the indications of observation and 
perience.t It is well known that diseases 


+ “Le germe del’organe futur de la penetration ou de l’imagina- 
n est aussi bien dans le foetus qui vient de se former dans le sein de 
mere que le germe de l’oreille, du nez, &c. et que le germe de 
rbre est dans le noyau,”’ ‘* The germ of the future organ of penetra- 

mM oY imagination is as really in the foetus, which is formed in the 
nb of the mother, as the germ of the ear, the nose, &c. and as the 
m of the tree is in the kernel of its fruit.’”” Exposition de la Doc- 

ne du Docteur Gall, chap. 3. p. 35. 

“ Les circonstances, exterieures pourront en contrarier ou fayoriser 
developpement, mais nallement en changer Ja nature.” Exposition 
Ja Doctrine du Docteur Gall, ubisupra. 

{ During the space of near thirty years employed in the instruction 
uth, the author has frequently observed that in some families, genius 
| penetration seemed to be in a great measure hereditary, while in 
1s a degree of dullness and stupidity appeared to be prevalent. 

‘these cases, however, generally admitted of individual exceptions, 


% 
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~ and defects of the mind from whatever causes 
they may proceed, are often transmitted ta 
descendants, as well as those of the body; 
This is frequently the case with idiotism, ana 
every species of insanity, of which the Cretins 
of the Vallais are a melancholy instance. It is 
evident that the intellectual imbecillity o» 
these unfortunate people originates in somé 
unknown property of the climate; but ext 
perience proves it to be transmitted by heredii 
tary descent to their posterity. They ,were 
formerly permitted to marry, and have conse: 
quently become a distinct race, existing in thi 
same melancholy state through several genera 
tions.* » ' 
In comparing the Europeans, the northerr 
and southern Asiatics, the southern Africans: 
‘and the aboriginal Americans, there appear 
to bea visible distinction of races.+ Althougy 
the varieties of complexion may be ascribed tf 
climate and modes of life, yet the difference 
that are seen in their features’ and ee 
structure, can scarcely be ascribed to thes 


* Coxe’s Tray, in Switzerland, v. 1. p. 385, &c. ake 
+ The Hottentots and the Caffres, although so near neighbours, hav 
all the appearances of distinct races. And it is impossible, in vie wit 
the Bojesmans, not to consider them as a race entirely distinct from ai 
others. They seem to have sprung from parents originally defective + 
size and shape; they are scarcely four feet high, and their lank a 


deformed limbs give them a singular appearance. Lichtenstein’s ' 
Pp. 17. gh 
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uses. It is difficult indeed to account for 
hat singular shape of the eye, and some other 
eculiarites which characterise a Chinese and 
tar phisiognomy without considering 
nem ‘as the marks of a particular race, and 
erpetuated in hereditary descent.* These 
observations might be extended to the negroes 
‘Guinea, to the aborigines of America, and 
) several other nations, in whom the difference 
f exterior appearance can scarcely be ascribed 
_ differences either in climate or food, or to 
ay other causes physical or moral, except 
stinction of race.+ | 

But among the nations of Europe, at least 
we except the Laplanders and some of the 
issian tribes, all distinctions of this kind are 
anihilated by a general intermixture, occa- 
oned in early times by almost incessant reyo- 


See Barrow’s China, p. 48, &c. The curious reader may here be 
red to an “‘ Essay on the causes of the varicty of complexion and 
ure in the human species,’’ delivered in the annual oration before the 
ilosophical society of Philadelphia, 28th Feb. 1787. By the Rey, 
muel Stanhope Smith, D. D. Little regard indeed is paid to race: 
is attributed to climate and morat habits. The disquisitions are 
ious although sometimes carried to too high a pitch of refinement, 
d containing much assumption scarcely susceptible of proof, 

Mr, Winterbottom has a curious dissertation on the causes of the 
ack complexion of the negroes. See Account of the Africans, ch, 12, 
181. &c. This attempt, however, to account for so remarkable a 
enomenon, is not more successful than that of thé Abbé Raynal, 
t from Winterbottom’s account, it appears that the negroes are divi 
i into distinct races, and that the flat nose, thick lips, &c, are mot 
mmon to all ofthem, P. 197, 
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have been so frequent and numerous, the 
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lutions, and afterwards increased by commen 
cial communication. The ancient Greeks ane 
Romans were a mixture of Egyptians ane 
Pheenicians, with Celts or Cimmerians. Th 
conquests of the Romans, and still more th 
subversion of their empire, were events tha 
greatly promoted the mixture of the Europeat 
nations. The Franks and the Saxons, th 
ancestors of the modern French and Englisll 
came from the north western parts of Germany 
and might be regarded as kindred tribes 
These became blended with the Gauls, Bur 
gundians, Goths, Romans, Britons, and No» 
mans. The Spaniards are a mixture of Cai 
thaginians, Romans, Goths, and Arabiam 
blended with the aboriginal tribes ; and tl 
Italians are descended from Romans, Goth 
and Lombards. These intermixtures, indeee 


among the European nations, all distinetior 
‘of race, which might once have existed, al 
long since adlatoanded and lost in the gener: 
amalgamation. a 
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CHAP. V. 


MORAL CAUSES. 
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GOVERNMENT.. 


HE history of the human species tends to 
hew, that whatever may be the effects of situa- _ 
ion, climate, food, or race, in certain extreme 
ases, there are moral causes which have gene- 
ally a much greater share in forming the man+ 
ers of men and the character of nations, than 
y physical circumstances in which they are 
laced. Of all these moral causes which havé 
> decided an influence on human nature, the 
ost powerful are government and religion: 
hich of these operates with the greatest 
ree, is a question not very easy to deterntine: 
ut as the grand objects of government relate 
the present life, while the views of religion 
e 
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are directed to a world to come, the agency 6) 
the former is more prompt as well as more 
visible; and therefore its effects ought to be 
first brought under consideration. | 
It is the opinion of several writers of emi 
_nence, that national character depends wholly 
on political constitution. The learned ana 
ingenious author of the “ History of the Italian 
Republics of the Middle Ages,” says, ‘* That 
the virtues or the vices of nations, their energy 
or their effeminacy, their talents, their know: 
ledge, or their ignorance, are scarcely ever thi 
effects of climate, or the attributes or endow’ 
ments of a particular race, but the production) 
of the laws: that all things were given to all 
men by nature; but, that government eithes 
takes away from or guarantees to its snbjag| 
the common inheritance of the human species,” 
After bidding us compare the state and cha: 
-racter.of the Italians. in different periods o 
their history, he says,» The same soil ha 
nourished those beings so different in theii 
nature ; and the same blood circulates in theii 
veins. The mixture of some barbarian hord a 
lost amidst the mass of indigenous inhabitants 
could not be sufficient to change the physica 
constitution of the people of that country 


> * J.C. 4, Simonde Sisimondi Histoire des Republiques Nis 
du Moyen Age, Iatroduct, p. 1, 
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Nature has been the same for the Italians i in. £ 
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ll ages : their government alone has changed ; 
und its revolutions have always preceded or 
accompanied the changes in their national 
sharacter.”* | If, indeed; we contemplate the 
sharacter of the Italians in the flourishing times 
a Roman republic, that of the Greeks 
ing the period which elapsed from the first 


nd consider the present degeneracy of these 
elebrated nations, we shall éasily perceive that, 
though physical circumstances may some- 
imes have a great share in determining the dif- 
erent mode of human existence, there are cer- 
ain moral causes which have a more powerfal 
fluence on mind and manners, than all:the 
ariety of climate that is found betsespe the 
quator and the polar circles. | 

‘It has been assumed as an incontrovertible 
act, that indolence is the distinguishing cha- 
acteristic of the inhabitants of southern Asia, 
nat it necessarily proceeds from the heat of the 
buntry, and that the inertness of body, origi- 


* Le melange de quelques peuplades barbares perdues au millieu des 
ts indigenes n’a point suffi pour changer la constitution physique des 
mimes qu’enfantoit la meme region. La nature est restee la meme 


yolutions ont toujours precedé ou accompagneé l’alteration du charac- 
te national. Sismondi Hist, des Repub, Ital, du Moyen Age, Intro. 
1, &e, f 
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’ersian war to the reign of Philip of Macedonia, | 
hat of the Arabians under the first Caliphs, | 


ur les Italiens de tons les ages: le gouvernment seul a changé, et ses | 
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- nating from the climate, must produce a cor: 
responding disposition of mind. Considering 
despotism as an effect of the supineness of + 
people, some writers of distinguished abilitie: 
conclude that it is the system of governmen 
natural to the climate. This opinion hai 
found, from the celebrity of its author, Mom 
tesquiou, a considerable number of followers: 
The people of hot countries, say they, do no) 
possess those energies, that activity and vigoul 
of mind which in cooler climates prompt man) 
kind to investigate their natural rights, and te 
maintain the balance of political freedom, all 
their inclinations are passive, indolence constii 
tutes their chief happiness, and they seareeli 
consider any punishment so severe as that exer 
tion of body and mind which is ee 
the vigour of human aetion.* . ry S| 

The history of mankind, hewichedd contd 
verts and confutes this theory ; for the inhab» 
tants of warm as well as of cold countries, hay 
fought and bled for liberty and independence 
The Greeks and the Arabians shone equall! 
in arts and in.arms. | But where are now t 
herees of Sparta-and Athens—of the fields 
Platea and Marathon?» And why are 
Arabian xeriffs and sheiks no longer recogm 


3 i at 


»°* Montesquiou Esprit des lois liv. 14. aba and liv. 21. chapi ‘ 
Volney is of a different opinion, see Volney’s Syria, vol. 2. p, 462—41 
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‘able, as ‘the representatives of | M ibeanad. 

Imar, Abubekar, Ali, and of their famous. 
ieutenants, Caled, Obeidah, Amrou, &c.?. 
zxénius, arts, literature, and liberty, flourished 
ntheir full splendour under the warm skies of 
areece, Asia Minor, and Italy, when they were 
vholly unknown in higher latitudes,—a proof 
hat the human powers and the energy of a 


the thermometer. Public events and social, 


stitutions are in general the efficient causes 


at mit or extend. the’ activity of men.*: 
he same causes that have degraded several, 
untries of Europe and westerm Asia, have 
ad an equal effect on the nations of the east.; 
iat is now seen of the Greeks, the Arabians, 
the Hindoos, are only the wrecks of great: 
ations, buried for centuries in ruin and dis- 
‘ace. But the Hindoos are not so completely 
graded as the Greeks: accumulated oppres- 
on has bowed them down; but it has not 
mpletely extinguished their spirit. In the 
ost flourishing period of the Mogul empire, 
any of the Rajpoot princes bravely asserted 
eir independence, and extorted either fear or 
spect from thet enemies. —eorecann 


¥ Vide Volney’s Syria, vol, 2. p. 473, &e, 


Saget 
lation are not to be estimated by the tempera-, 
re of climate, nor fixed by the varying seale’ 


_ present state of ‘these. celebrated nations, 
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‘Egypt and Chaldea were, in the ages. of! 
remote antiquity, the cradle of the arts and 
sciences. The Babylonians* first, and the: 
Persians afterwards, were the masters of the: 
then known and civilized world. . In the age oft 
Pericles, and for some time before, Athens: 
shone forth in all her splendour, the mistress: 
of Greéce, the terror of Persia, and the instruc-- 
tress of mankind, the last of which honors she: 
long maintained. Rome attained to» the: 
sovereignty of the world ; and while all nations: 
trembled at her name, she diffused her arts,, 
her language, and her learning ‘as far as she 
extended her conquests. Let us for a moment 
observe the contrast between the ancient anc 


Egypt is now in the lowest state of degrad 
tion and ignorance. The Babylonians hav 
no national existence: nothing of that great 
people remains but the name; and even. th 
place where Babylon stood, can scarcely be 
ascertained. Persia sunk into poverty, weak: 
ness, and obscurity, possesses but little politi, 
cal importance. “Athens is dwindled dow 
into a paltry provincial town; and all Greece 
in a state of the most abject slavery, is nc 


sa Babylon and Chaldea once formed a part of the Assyrian empire’ 
but at length revolted-and became an independent monarchy, In thit 
sketch, I have therefore considered the Assyrians and Babylonians 2 
the same people ; and they are commonly regarded as such by historians) 
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fonger the country of philosophers and heroes. 
italy, once the mistress of the world, is now a 
prey to every foreign invader. Such is at 
present the state of the most famous tations 
of antiquity, while Germany, Gaul, and Bri- 
fain, countries which the Greeks and Romans 
ustly regarded as the seats of barbarian i igno-, 
nce, are now the favourite abode of ther muses, 


ion.* In all these countries nature remains 
nechanged. The same beautiful scenery 
dorns the prospects in Greece and Ionia as 
at which charmed the eye and the mind in 
hose delightful countries twenty-two cen- 
uries_ ago: the productions of their soil are 
till of the same kind; and the same golden 
unshine illumines their skies. 
‘Since the physical circumstances of these 
vations remains unchanged, the origin of 
he revolutions which have taken place in 
heir genius and character, must be sought 
n the multiplied combinations of moral 
auses, the complicated results of political 
vents and social institutions. Of these, 
overnment appears to be the most prompt 
nd most powerful ; and some writers attribute 
* ‘© Londres jadis barbare est le centre des arts, 


“Le 8 008 du monde et le temple de Mars,” 
Voltaire Hentiade, 


‘6 London, formerly barbarous, is the centre of the arts, 
‘The magazine of the world, and the temple of Mars,” 


e centre of literature, science, and civiliza- . 


a 
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to its influence every circumstance in the state, 
and destiny ofnations. ‘ The more one sees,”) 
says an observing traveller, “ the more | believe. 
we shall be led to think that there is but ong 
all-powerful cayse that instigates mankind, 
and that is government. . Others form excep-_ 
tions and give shades of difference and. dis- 
tinction ; but this acts with permanent and, 
universal force.”* - a te, — 
The learned. and ingenious author of the. 
_ Divine Legation of Moses seems to think that 
men, were first induced. to unite in society for. 
the sake of mutual. protection and safety.+. 
But even without this inducement man na- 
turally delights. to act in conjunction with: 
men, 1s ambitious of distinction. under their. 
eye, and proud of their approbation. _ Hence 
arise emulation and competition, the two prin-. 
cipal, sources of the most illustrious.actions, as. 
well. as sometimes. of , the greatest. crimes.) 
Manis by nature a. social. .animal, and. 
“ Although a sense of. mutual wants and 
mnutuab aid, did not dictate the necessity of | 
civil, union and. cohabitation, yet would man-. 
kind herd and live. together.” . But as it-is_ 


7 


* A. Young’s Tour in France, Journ. 2ist J nly, 1787. “a 
+ Dr. Warburton’s Divine Legat, of Moses, book 1. sect: 2. &c. 

t Man is bora with this inelination, to associate, Itis an-appetite 
common to all the human species. Strabo Geog. lib. 16, Ba i 
| Aristotle Polit. lib, 3, chap. 4.. “Apud, Russell’s’ Hist; Anct, 

Europe, vol.1, p. 7; | 32) city vey eet Fe 


ue 
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upossible that men should live in-a social: 
‘ate without imposing some restraints on the 
ppetites and passions of individuals when 
perating in a manner prejudicial to the com- 
unity, a degree of coercion became absolutely 
essary. If, therefore, the want of mutual 
ction was not the first motive that impel- 
d men to unite in society, it was certainly 
e chief cause that induced them to-submit to 
e authority and restraints of government. > 
The origin and progress of civil society and 
vernment is sketched with a masterly hand 
Dr. Russell. “ As the first social connexion 
that of husband and wife, the first civil 
eriority is that of a father over his family. 
ature therefore directs us to patriarchal rale 
the original government among men. — For 
hough a father has no natural right to govern: 
s sons after they have attained the years of 
anhood, they will find it necessary to recur’ 
»some, person for the arbitration of their 
nmon differences. And who is so likely to 
» chosen for that purpose as their common 
rent? They have been habituated in in- 
y tosubmit to his authority : he has settled 
eir boyish disputes, and they have wondered. 
the strength of his understanding, while 
ir own was weak. Early impressions are 
t easily eradicated. His counsel is sought, 
d to him they are led to appeal, not only 
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from a persuasion of his superior wisdom, bu 
from a conviction that his decisions will bi 
just; because he is equally concerned in thi 
welfare of all. To him, as their common heac 
his offspring look up ; and he exercises, durini 
life, the joint offices of governor and judge.” 
‘The farther progress of government it is ne 
more difficult to trace. Families naturalll 
grew up into tribes, held together by commoi 
consanguinity, and of which the head of th 
eldest family in each tribe was revered as th 
chief. When they were exposed to danger from 
foreign enemies, or induced by densidad aly 
of mutual advantage, two or more tribes unite: 
into one body, and composed a nation « 
state. In the new community, which generall] 
formed a rude republic, some man of superic 
sagacity m council or superior prowess in war 
never failed to gain the ascendant ; and wh 
these qualities Happwuda to be combined in tl] 
same person, he was not only intrusted wi 
the command of the forces of the state, but tor 
the lead in all public deliberations. With 
without the forms of election, he was constitu 
_ted chief magistrate and captain-general fe 
life. A portion of the respect for the fathe 
was naturally transferred to the son. I 
usually possessed the same elevated — 
With office, wealth and influence accumulated 
and the chief magistracy became hereditary 
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hus was one family raised above others and 
jonarchy gradually formed.”* 

‘From the nature of things, the patriarchal 
rm of government could not be of long dura- 


on. In proportion as the number of indivi-. 


als composing a tribe was augmented, the 
thority of its paternal chief would be gra- 
ally weakened, and in a short time alae 
nihilated. | LAnbithans and enterprising men 
ssessed of abilities and desirous of power, 
uld aspire io the supreme authority, and 
mn the progress of government would be such 
Dr. Russell has described, The two grand. 
urces of influence in society, are ‘personal, 
lents and property. While men were in the 
vage or even in the semi-barbarous state, 
rsonal strength and courage were the only 
lents held in esteem, and those w hich laid 
e foundation of all superiority. In the 
imeval ages these qualities were of, the 
eatest utility, not only to clear the countries, 
nere colonies were planted, from wild and. 
‘ocious animals, but to protect the peaceable 
rt of mankind from plunderers and assassins, 
o abounded in consequence of the ineffi- 
ney of the laws, or the want of civil institu- 


ns. 


# Russell’s Hist, Anct. Eurdpe, vol. 1, p. 35. &¢, 
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vIn process of tinie as men became mo» 
enlightened, mental qualifications were dii 
covered to be not only useful, but absolutel 
necessary in those who aspired to rule ove 
tribes and communities. A clear understana 
‘ing and sound judgment were found to ll 
as essentially requisite as bodily strength ; am 
the persons in whom these qualities were tH 
most conspicuously united, would be naturall 
chosen as the head of the society, and the eli 
administrators ofits affairs, But virtue ant 
~talents are not hereditary. In the nature 
course of things, therefore, the office of chii 
or leader would in every petty state at first H 
elective. But wealth may descend toa succes 
sor; and in the progress of society the ix 
fluence of property, gradually acquirit 
strength, soon overwhelms that of perso a 
merit. This circumstance could not fail « 
giving rise to numerous disorders. Soa 
would consider their superior talents as affore 
ing ajust claim to supremacy in power: othe 
would regard their wealth or the share of. th 
national property which they possessed,” € 
entitling them to a superior influence in direc: 
ing the aifiirs of the state. In proportion 
communities increased in wealth, populatio 
-and territorial extent, civilization brought i 
her train, illumination of intellect ; the num 
ber of persons of merit as well as oF persons € 


ale 
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rtune was gradually augmented ; and as the 
preme power began then to be dora 
ith pomp and splendour, it became the most 
mpting object of ambition to those who could 
tertain any hopes of its attainment This 
ve rise to innumerable factions, let loose the 
ins of ambition, involved nations in civil 
ars, caused perpetual revolutions of govern- 
ents and dynasties, and introduced a train 
‘convulsions which threatened the dissolu- 
n of civilized society. The picture here 
Wn is not merely imaginary: its original 
ists in human nature and social circum- 
nees ; and history attests the. truth of its 
emblance. 
In order to remedy evils of so tremendous a 
gnitude and of so frequent recurrence, some 
pedient was necessary; and none could be 
tter calculated for the purpose than that of 
king the supreme power to descend in here- 
ary succession. The superior prerogative of 
th, when it has obtained the sanction of 
ne and popular opinion, is the plainest and 
st invidious of all distinctions among man- 
id. The acknowledged right ds lisse dishes 
hopes of faction ; and the concious security 
ich it affords disarms the cruelty of the 
narch. To the firm establishment of this 
a are ‘owing the peaceful succession and 
promise ey of European monarchies : 
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‘to the defect of it must be ascribed the ir 
civil wars through which an Asiatic despo 
obliged to cut his way to the throne o 
fathers, and the bloody proscriptions by w 
he generally establishes his authority ; 
maintains himself in his situation. 

In all countries the first legislative “dl 
‘tions must have been of a wereeal nature 
very concise. As communities advanced | 
civilization, they began to require a mo 
expanded system of laws; and governmem 
at the same time gaining strength, the legisll 
tors, desirous of Ghantasue or extending the: 
power, would take a eile survey of societt 
and a more exact aim in their political regull 
tions. Accumulated experience, resulting fro 
the incessant occurrence of novel ‘cire un 
stances, would naturally extend their view 
and having too often before their eyes th 
dangers arising from a tumultuary and uncop 
trolled state of society, they would set ay 
exaggerated value on a system of rigors J) 
coercion. Thus forgetting, or at least o ed 
looking the evils that must arise from the di 
struction of individual freedom, their gran 
object was to plan and carry into effec 
scheme of permanent control and comple: 
superintendence. In those early periods wh 
nations were only emerging from barbari 
astate of semi-ciy ilization, it was necessary 
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ible hand, those tumultuary movements ‘of 
»pular licentiousness, from which society 
ich more to fear than from any restraints 
posed by the governing power. These cir- 
mstances and considerations: naturally led 
) the establishment of despotism. But as 
ilization advanced, the excess of control 
gan to be unnecessary and to be felt as a 
ievance. In proportion as the human intel- 
st expanded, and men began to understand 
eir natural rights and common interests, a 
wre liberal system of legislation was intro- 
ced, To attain this object, some communi- 
changed the monarchical for a republican 
vernment, which often proved more tyranni- 
l than the regal power. | a 
One of the first and most necessary objects 
t attracted the attention of nations in their 
ress towards civilization, was the division 
land. Until this took place, government 
auld have little hold on the people. The 
ssession and enjoyment of property bind the 
ctions of a civilized people to an improved 
antry.. Pastoral tribes wandering about 
ough uncultivated regions could have none 
those local attachments which arise from 
ial circumstances, and attract the minds of 
n to their natal soil. The political union 
ong members of the same community 


atch vith a jealous eye, and repress with a _ 


4 
* 


‘Canaan was divided among: the victori 
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is rendered more close by an apprehension 


danger from abroad, and the intercourse H 


tween them more general from a sense 


mutual conveniency. Hence arose patriotis 


and internal traffic, the two great and origin 
sources of civilization and national prosperit 
Men acquired a peculiar affection for thi 


_ native country and for their fellow citizer 


soon after the division and appropriation 
lands, in consequence of their common sti 
gles to defend their cultivated possessic 
against the ravages of barbarous and host 
neighbours.* The ancient legislators, the: 
fore, wisely considered the division of land: 
the parent of social order, in making e 
man the guardian of his own property, and 
magistrate the guardian of all, by the rest 
tions which became necessary.f = = 
~ The time and particular manner in whi 
the division and individual appropriation: 


. lands took place in different countries, may, 


numbered amongst the things over which 

quity has thrown an impenetrable veil. ‘ 
sacred writings give a luminous daeceigtit 
the manner in which the conquered countr 


i“ 


Hebrews; and profane history relates w 


* Russell’s Hist. Anct. Europe, vol, ip. 12, 
Es * Mem de W’Acad, des Inscript, tome p. 50. &e. 
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recision the division of the lands of Sparta 
ad Rome. But it does not appear that any 
f these were primitive divisions, unless we 
lay suppose that until the building of Rome, 
1 seven hills, and the marshy plains adjoining 
1¢ Piber, were waste and unappropriated 


—" 


inds ; for scriptural history affords suffi- 


ent evidence that the appropriation of thé 
il had taken place in Canaan long before 
conquest of the country by the Israelites ; 
id there is no doubt that the lands of Laco- 
a were divided before the time of Lycurgus, 
hat celebrated legislator divided them into 
irty-nine thousand portions, ‘according to 
e number of citizens, nine thousand of whom 
ided in the city of Lacedzemon, and all the 
st in the country. ‘Romulus divided the 
gman territory, which was then of a very 
1all extent, among all the people, at the rate 
two acres for each citizen. In fine, all the 
publics of antiquity were founded on agra- 
an laws, which, however, soon became inefti- 
cious and obsolete. | 
Amongst the ancient Germans the lands 
re public property, and the part to be ap- 
opriated to tillage was annually determined 
their national assemblies, They had no 
ies nor towns; nor were their dwellings 
ntiguous. They lived in a dispersed state, 
read over the country, and fixed their habi- 
H 
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tions in the places which they esteemed thi 
most agreeable.* In such a state of nsocidiy 
their chiefs could possess litthe.power ‘am 
authority ; and Tacitus expatiates on the sul 
Spee of German freedom. +. At 1s: ormex a | 
in oi pledges of their ciierl ane to gover 
mente, 99.0» abivo 208 
The Siena aes power of, the ohietily 
ancient. : Germany consisted in being: attende 
by numerous bands of chosen youths. The 
gained, and preserved the favour of. these ry 
tainers. by presents of armour and. horse 
generally the fruits, of their, predatory wan 
and by the profuse though inelegant hospitali 
with which they entertained: them.},; Indee 
they lad, nothing else to.bestow, nor, cout 
those youthful warriors have any higher obj 
of ambition, in a country where the; soil wi 
common property, and the luxuries of ciyalizé 
life were unknown.,,.~ » | + et 
But.after the venga oat anaite ppiakiou 
the lands, the chiefs could bestow. more su 
stantial rewards.on their followers. Lan 
were of no value-unless they were cultivate 
nor could the possession of them be shi: | 


Ser 


* Tacit. de Morib, German, chap, 43. 
+ Tacit. de Morib, German, chap, 44, °°” 
ssc $ Tacit. de Morib. German; chap 14 “15; ee 
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Athout placing them inthe hands of numers 
us defenders: These considerations gave rise, 
1 process of time, to the feudal wm vitetia with 
ll its subdivisions aid gradations») bs!iiors 
Theories are the leakt ‘subject: toverror behiott 
ey rest on the basis of facts; andim moralsas 
ell’as in physics, instructionis the most’ easily 
iveyed by example,” “In attempting; there: 
re, to estimate the influence, ‘of politic: 

stems, it is requisite to cast:a slight glarice 
a few of the most celebrated governments ‘of 
icient and’ modern times, and.to/obserye the 


cter' and circumstances.  Ofvthe: political 
stems of antiquity, those:of:/Athens,;Sparta; 
d Rome; are the best known, and possess the 
rongest claim toattention.» dn thesefamous 
publics, the: powers -of government were 
ed in the assembly of the citizens; but.a 
nate or supreme council of state pleas and 
roposed every public measure: 5 os 

The senate of Athens, as> eatablishied: by 
Jon, was composed of four hundred:members, 
ut a. few years before’ the ‘first’ Persiam war 
eir number was increased ‘to: fiver hundred, 
z: fifty from» each of the ten tribes.;|: At the 
me time the Jaw of ostracism was enacted 
law by which;the majority of the Athenians 
the popular assembly could. banish for ten 
pars; but without confiscation of property 
H 2 


> 


o 


ets which they produced on national chas 


’ 
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any powerful or ambitious citizen by writing 
his name upon shells, provided that the nua 
ber of those on which his name was inscribee 
amounted to six thousand. When it was pro 
posed to banish any one by this law, his friend! 
used to impeach some of his reputed enemies 
in order to divide the votes and prevent thn 
majority from amounting to the number re 
quired.* By this extraordinary law, whie 
subjected persons to punishment without beim 
guilty of any crime, many of the most virtuo 
citizens of Athens became the victims of politi 
eal jealousy, and were driven into exil 
through the machinations of their enemies 
the caprice of the people. 4 
In Athens, the citizens, of whom the numbe 
appears ‘to have. never exceeded thirty-sii 
thousand, were divided: inte classes accordi 
to the annual income of their estates. By : 
regulation, an open field was left for emulatia: 
and hope, as a citizen of an inferior class mig 
by industry and: frugality advance himself 1 
the highest, and obtain. all the offices aD 
honours which it was entitled to pasar ™ 


befors thee could t be proposed to ‘aa assembb 
of the people. But to the collective body.¢ 
the Athenian citizens legally convened. be 


* Plutarch Vita Aristid, and Vita Themist, = 
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4 


7” not only the right of electing and 


ging the magistrates and ministers who | 


ere intrusted for a limited time with the 
blic authority, but also the power of ulti- 
ately deciding in all cases, legislative, execu- 
ye, and judicial, of contracting or dissolving 
liances, of making war and of concluding 
e. Such a political constitution, in which 
ents conferred the highest distinction, and 
jpularity alone was the way to honour and 
wer, afforded the most ample scope to emu- 
tion and to ail the efforts of genius ; but at 
e same time it opened the deans to licentious- 
s, corruption, ambition, and to almost ever is 
nd of disorder that can agitate a nation or 
mmunity. 
The whole history of this celebrated repub- 
s exhibits only one continued series of rash- 
s, folly, ingratitude, injustice, tumult, vi0- 
nce, and tyranny, and indeed of every spesies 
wickedness that can be imagined. ‘‘ This,” 
ys an eminent British senator, “is the city 
hich banished Themistocles, forced into exile 
iltiades, drove out Anaxagoras, and poisoned 
erates. This was the city that changed the 
rm of its government with the moon : eternal 
nspiracies, daily revolutions : nothing fixed 
destablished.”’* At Athens the most stu- 


* Burke’s Works, vol, 1. p. 51. 
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died behaviour was riot a sufficient guard for’ 
man of great capacity.’ Some of the brave: 
Athenian commanders were obliged to fly the: 
country, and some to enter into the service + 
its enemies rather than abide a penne deer 
sion on their conduct. ae . ‘2 
© That the political constitution of Athen 
was highly favourable to the developement. 
talents and to the improvement of the hume 
mind, the number of her great mer, and tl 
proficiency in letters, in arts, and in arms, 
which her citizens so rapidly attained, are ii 
disputable evidences; but its tendency — 
promote popular licentiousness' is preved 1 
their constant progress towards the mo 
enormous excesses. The people, under no r; 
straint, grew idle and dissolute. They n 
nounced all Jabour, and’ began to convert tl 
public revenues to their own private us 
They lost all concern for theireommon hono) 
and safety, and could bear no advice th 
tended to a reformation, ‘ Truth> becar 
offensive’ to those lords, the people, and high 
dangerous” to ‘the speaker. The orators:1 
longer ascended the’ rostram but to corr 
them stil farther with the most fulsome adul 
tion. These orators were all bribed by foreis 
princes, and devoted to their interest. Ar 
’ besides its own parties, in this city, there we 
parties, and avowed ones too, for the Persiar 
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spartans, and Macedonians, each of them sup- 
sorted by one or more demagogues ‘pensioned 
md bribed to this iniquitous service.”’* A. 
ysten so corrupt could not be of long duration. 
»The Spartan constitution, as wwonenied by 
yeurgus, was a mixture of monarchy, aristo- 
icy, and democracy, in which, however, ‘the 
tter appears to have been the most pr evalent. 
here were two kings who had the executive 
ower. They were the first citizens of the 
tate, the perpetual presidents of the senate, 
nd commanders of the armies.t The senate — 
as elective, and consisted of twenty- -eight 
mbers. Nothing could come before the-aé. 
mbly of the people which had not previously 
eceived the approbation of the senate, and no 
udement of the senate was effectual without 
he sanction of the people... The senate: alone, 
ad the right of proposing and deliberating on 
ublic measures: no debate of that kind could 
riginate in the popular assemblies. But to 
, people belonged the power of discussing 
he measures proposed, and of ultimately ratify- 
ng or negativing every resolution of the 
enate.t The ephori were five annual magis- 


———_—$——$$ $e DOr 


* Burke’s Works, ubi supra, Mr. Kirwan observes, that ‘* The 
ondition of every class of the inhabitants of Attica was miserable, and 
hat the Athenian commonwealth can at most be deemed only semi- 
ivilized, Essay on Human Happiness, p. 95. : 

+ Plutarch Vita Lycurgi. Herodot, lib.6. Plato de Leg, lib. 3. 

+ Xtnophon Repub. Lacon, Plutarch Vita Lycurgi. 
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trates elected by the people to protect they 
rights and watch over the administration 
They convened and dissolved the populz 
assemblies, and could expel, imprison, or pu 
to death any obnoxious senator; so that the: 
possessed a power in some respects subordinate 
in others superior to that of the kings.* Th 
Athenian and Spartan governments rested o: 
the same basis of popular power, except in thi 
institution of the regal office, which, since thi 
reign of Codrus, had never existed at Athens 
and was indeed greatly checked at Lacedzemo) 
by the authority and power of the ephori, whi 
had the chief management of that dangerow 
engine, the people. But although the consti 
tutional basis of these two celebrated states wax 
nearly the same, their laws were totally dit: 
ferent, and gave an entirely different characte 
- to their citizens. “Y~ i 
~ Lycurgus appears to have had no othe 
object in view than to form a community, ii 
which every idea of private comfort and happs 
ness should be absorbed in the sentiment ‘ 
public safety and glory. In order to maintaii 
equality among the citizens, and to preven 
the accumulation of private wealth, he prohii 
bited the use of gold and silver, and allowee 
iron money only to be coined ; and that joshi 


* Xenophon ubi supra. 
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‘ious indulgence might not tempt to the 
iequisition of wealth, he ordered all the male 
sitizens to eat at public tables: fifteen being 
oined in a mess, each contributing his quota to 
he common meal, which always consisted of 
he coarsest kind of victuals. He committed 
he labours of husbandry and the exercise of 
H mechanic arts solely to slaves, and per- 
itted the free citizens to follow no other 
tofession than those of the magistracy and 
rms. He enjoined marriage asa duty; but 
one were allowed to marry before they had 
ttained the full age of maturity, a regulation 
aleulated to promote the production of a 
rong and healthy offspring. Women, like 
} other property, were held common in 
parta. Husbands were required, in certain 
ircumstances, to lend their wives to others, 
hen it was deemed necessary for the purpose 
fimproving the breed. All children, assoon 
they were born, were ordered to be brought 
a public office to be examined by persons 
ppointed for that purpose, and those that 
peared to be deformed, feeble, or diseased, 
ere thrown into a deep cavern; but such as 
ere well shaped, strong, and healthy, were 
slivered'to nurses provided by the state. At 
ven years of age, the boys were placed under 
blic preceptors, no Spartan being permitted 
) bring up or educate his own children. The 
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grand. object of these preceptors was to rende: 
them bold, vigilant, and skilful warriors, tc 
inspire them with a high sense of honour, = 
desire of applause and apprehension of dis: 
grace, to inculcate a love of their country 
superior to. every other consideration, and t¢ 
mould their passions, sentiments, and ideas, t¢ 
the genius of the constitution. ; 
It was not the male sex alone that was subi 
ject to this severe mode of traiming. Th 
Lacedzmonian virgins, instead of the sedem 
tary employments of the needle, were obliges 
to.occupy themselves like the young men, i 
running, wrestling, throwing the quoit o 
javelin, and other vigorous exercises. Thi 
obligation was imposed on the females in ord« 
to give them a robust frame of body, and rer 
der them fit to produce strong and healt 
children; and these exercises they. general 
performed in.a state of nudity, i in order to : 
suppleness to strength, and to ore vigour a 
tone to 'the fibres. , 
No. system of laws could be better calculate 
to inspire a contempt of effeminacy andi 
extinguish the apprehension of pain, than thi 
of Lycurgus. On the annual celebration off 
festival which he instituted in honour of Dian 
all the Spartan boys were whipped till-t 
blood ran down on the altar. This flegell 
tion was performed under the eye of the magt 
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trates of the city, ‘and of the’ fathers and 
mothers, who exhorted their children to suffer 
the discipline inflicted without. disebveting 
aed uneasy sensation.* >. ht Ge = 
» The Spartan education and discipline could : 
~~ ever be said to cease. « After.'twelve 
ears of age, the boys, whose mode.of life had 
Iready been extremely austere, were permitted 
wear only one garment in winter as well as 
nh summer. They were prohibited from sleep- 
ng on any other beds but such as were made 
yf reeds, and compelled to go barefooted at all . 
sons without any regard to, the: weather. 
they approached manhood, their discipline — 
nereased in severity: their stated exercises 
carcely left them a vacant hoar in the day ; 
or was there any remission of their toils but 
en they were called out into: military. ser- 
ice. Then, indeed, so many indulgences were 
ranted that the camp was considered as a 
eene of ease and luxury, an admirable, device 
f the Spartan Jegislator to, render war-an 
ybject, of desire rather than,of apprebension to 
us citizens. .Thelaws of Lycurgusalso forbad 
hem to fortify their city, lest a sense of 
curity should diminish. their: vigilance. + 
de also enjoined them not to undertake any 
aval war, which, by abolishing the-use of the 


* Plutarch Vita Lycurgi,  Pausanias lib.'3. 
+ Plutarch Vita Lycurgi, Xenophon Repub, Lacon, 
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precious metals, he had rendered them ill] 
qualified to support. He made it disgraceful 
to fly before an enemy however superior im 
force: so that in battle, death or victory was 
the lot of every Lacedzemonian, or a fate worse 
than death, perpetual infamy and exclusiom 
from all offices and employments civil and 
military.* 

By this severe system of legislation, Lyeut 
gus succeeded in forming a community ob 
soldiers and patriots at the expense of all 
domestic and social enjoyments. The stabilit 
of their state was founded on the misery of a 
individuals who composed it ; and Alcibiades: 
the Athenian, used to say, “It is no wonder 
that the Lacedeemonians should advance fear-; 
less to battle; for considering the hardships 
which they suffer under their rigid institutions 
at home, they may choose a glorious death in 
the field in exchange for such a life.’+ The 
influence of these institutions in forming the 
national character was visible. The Lacede: 
monians were a nation of statesmen and soll 
diers, a people, during many centuries, uni 


* The Spartan king Leonidas acted on this:principle at the strait 
Thermopyle, He sent away his auxiliaries; but declared it to be th’ 
duty of him and his Lacedamonians to die rather than retire before th! 
enemy. The Lacedwmonians, however, were sometimes defeated an 
ofrced to fly, viz. before the Messenians under ETSI! SE Pausan: 
lib. 4. the Thebans under Epaminondes, &c, 

+ Elian, Var, Hist. lib, 13. chap, 28 
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qualled in courage; military discipline, and 
he science of war; but at the same time inso- 
ent, ambitious, illiberal and cruel, destitute of 
‘efinement, and making a very slow progress 
a civilization. Lacedzemon displayed none of 
hose master-pieces of architecture, painting, 
sculpture, which adorned Athens and the 
her cities of Greece. The axe and the saw 
vere for a long time the only tools that were 
sed in the timber work of the houses, and 
heir furniture was proportionably rude. ~The 
scant arts were held in little esteem, and 
1erefore neglected. Gymnastic exercises were 


e citizens ; and the maxims of policy and 


° 


eir literature, were among the Spartans ‘anid 

y objects of a liberal education.* . 
In the time of Lyeurgus, the Lacedeemonians 
ere only emerging from barbarism, and _ his 
stere institutions had a strong tendency to 
eck their further ‘progress in civilization. 
rom this cause it proceeded that they never 
eame either a literary or a scientific people. 
lone of those celebrated philosophers, poets, 
ad orators, whose names have rendered Greece 
illustrious, are found among the Lacedzemo- 
ans. Their oratory, the only branch of 


* Plutarch Vita’Lycurgi. Xenophon Repub, Lacon, 


ie chief and almost the sole amusements of | 


ar, which formed almost the whole circle of © 


* ge 


Jatitude,: the rational character of the eS 
h 
Athenians:as if’ they had formed each other” 


omnipotence of government and Jaws: in ‘forny 


‘the precious meétals, he prevented therintre 
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literature which they could be said to cultivate: 
twas remarked for its pointed application ane 


sententious brevity ; but it displayed none 0 


that dazzling eloquence which shone forth ai 
Athens and afterwards at Rome. Withouw 
entering into further particulars, it may suffices 
to’ remark ihat, although Lacedeemon wai 
little more than a hundred miles distant from 
Athens, and nearly under the same degree o1 


monians was as different from that of. t 


antipodes, a’ circumstance »which shews thi 


mg the minds and the manners of men.!)> 9: 

> Although ‘the design of Lycurgus was evi 
aanily to ‘render the Spartans a martial peopl 
the institutions of that stern legislator wer 
not calcalated to’ make them a ‘great: or 
flourishiag nation. By prohibiting the uses 


duction of luxury ; but that: regulation? er 
tailed: perpetual poverty on the state, ar 
rendered commerce impossible. During tt 
contests between ‘Greece and Persia, the Lacy 
dzmontans were obliged to set. aside ihe las 
of Lycurgus relating to naval war, and ande 
took several: éepeditions against ‘Egy pt iax 
“Asia; but while-his- institutions remained j 
full force; they could neither: acquire wealt 
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iy commerce, ‘Hor: ——. their dominions by 
rms. 7 oF SbPi4; $i: 2. 40 4hvis 
’The other Greek sesh had a near re- 
legal to Athens in their political constitu- 
“In every one of them the whole govern- 
ent was vested in the senate and the assanibty 
a “people, the former to debate and the 
itter to decide.’ But these states possessed 
y a small extent of territory ; and being 

lable to defend themselves against the ambi- 
on of Sparta and Athens, they were generally 
Yawn into the vortex of those two potent 
publics, and implicated in their contests and — 
evolutions. Athens might be considered as the 
etropolis of Greece, the centre and principal 
at of her literature; her science, her. arts feb = 
finement.. ; 

Rome was at first a adinaeng sid afterwards 
republic. ° But the Roman kings were never _ 
spotic : the senate, composed of a hundred | 
embers,* designated by the name of “ Cen- 

m Patres,” was established by Romulus : the 

hts of the people were also defined ; and in 

e Roman monarchy'may be traced several of 

e principles of the future republic. After 

e revolution which hurled Tarquin from his 
rone, the political system was new modelled, 

da =" government Sill ec less 


* In the reign of Tarquinius Palscug, the Roman senate Was increased 
CO members, 


eligible to the highest offices of the state 


i 


ee 
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favourable to democratic. licentiousness tham 
that of Athens, but less restrictive to personal 
liberty, and less hostile to domestic happiness 
than that of Sparta. The political constitu 
tion of Rome contained a greater portion 0» 
aristocracy than any of the Grecian republics: 
The patrician families were distinguished from 


the plebeians by peculiar and important privii 


leges: The people had the right of electing 
their governors ; but the patricians alone were 


These invidious distinctions and exclusiy; 
rights excited endless disputes between thi 
patrician and plebeian parties; but the latte: 
continually gained ground; and at length thi 
government approached near to a Serie | 
The Roman republic, however, through al 
its changes and revolutions, preserved thes: 
essential features of the Grecian government 
the senate deliberated and proposed ; but. th 
ultimate decision on all en measures be 
longed. to the people, 5 

The history of the Romans is well kao 
After sabduing the petty states of Italy, Ron 
became mistress of the world. Her destiny i 
this respect was widely different from those ¢ 
Sparta and Athens, neither of which famov 
republics ever extended their dominions b: 
yond the narrow hmits of Greece and tt 
islands and shores of the Egean sea. It ha 
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een already observed that the narrow illite 


f Lycurgus i in prohibiting the introduction of 


old and silver and the practice of naval war 
ad. effectually prevented the aggrandizement 
f Sparta. Athens, although she produced 
eroes whose actions are Tueodeeets in his- 
i although the names of Miltiades, 
‘hemistocles, Aristides, Conon, Alcibiades, 
d many other celebrated. commanders, em- 


ory, was less actuated by the spirit of con- 
vest than the Roman republic appears to have 
een from the first ages of its existence. An 
mbitious aim at universal empire appears to 


eriod; and the pretended vision of Julius 
roculus, may, perhaps, have contributed to ex- 
te in them the expectation of ruling over the 
orld, and which at that time was very distant 
nd improbable. Romulus, the founder and 
rst king of Rome, having disappeared during a 
iolent ad storm, aanated no doubt, 
conspirators, it was deemed necessary, in 


is apotheosis, and pretend that he was taken 
p to heaven and placed among the gods. 
he story easily obtained credit among the 
mi-barbarian inhabitants of infant Rome, 
nd was confirmed by another tale equally 
xtragayant. Julius Proculus, a ‘senator, and 
I 


ellish her annals and shed lustre on her me- 


ave been instilled into the Romans at an early . 


rder to calm the minds of the people, to decree - 
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probably one of the persons concerned in tl 
conspiracy, solemnly declared that Romulv 
suddenly descending from heaven presente 
himself before him, and gave him the followin 
instructions :—“‘ Go,” said he, ‘‘ announce ¢ 
the Romans that it is the will of the celesti 
powers, that my city of Rome shall be th 

capital of the universe. Henceforth let ther 
cultivate the military art; and let them kno» 
and teach their posterity that no human powe 
shall be able to resist the Roman arms.” 
Such a story was calculated to make a deer 
impression on the minds of a superstitious anv 
credulous multitude, who had been accustomes 
to admire the exploits of their martial king! 
and were now made to believe that he we 
enrolled among the gods, and from his celestiz 
habitation superintended their affairs. “ 
complete the delusion, a temple was built t 
Romulus on the Quirinal hill: solemn rite 
were established to his honour: and from the 
time he was considered as one of the ca | 
Rome. 

After expelling their king Tarquinius Super 
bus, and abolishing monarehical governmen} 
the Romans instituted annual consuls, wha 


eee: 


* Abi, inguit, nuncia Romanis, ccelestes ita velle: ut mea Ror 
Caput orbis terrarum sit: proinde rem militarem colant, sciantque » 


a Posteris tradant, nullas opes humanas armis Romanis resistere posse 
Livii lib. 1. chap 16, : 


/ 
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ring the time of holding their office; were 
umanders in chief of the armies, and vested 
th almost regal power. This measure greatly 
ntributed to the establishment of that belli- 
rent system to which the republic invariably 
ered during the whole period of its exis- 
ce. In the lives of monarchs there are, as 
ntesquiou observes, certain moments in 
ich their conduct may be actuated by ambi- 
; bat other passions succeed; and somes 
es princes sink into indolence.* Of these 
nges history affords innumerable instances ; | 
indeed it is scarcely consistent with the 
er of nature that a long reign should dis-. 
y, in every period of its duration, the same 
riable spirit of enterprising activity. Bat 
consuls of Rome being changed every year, 
grand object of these temporary sovereigns 
to signalize the short term of their adminis- 
ion by some splendid achievement ; and 
efore not a moment was lost to the views | 
pursuits of ambition. They engaged the 
te to propose new wars to the people and 
stantly pointed out new enemies. 
his belligerent system was not more agree- 
to the views of the consuls than to those of 
enate. That body being constantly haras- 
by the complaints and demands of the 


ontesquoiu Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, chap. 1. p. 5, 


I2 


«; 


rao 


long time without commerce and almost wii 


tuosity. Rome was, therefore, by the prit 
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people, found it, if not absolutely needisary 
least highly expedient to have the citizens co! 


-stantly engaged in foreign wars, in order to 


vert their attention from domestic grievance 
War was also rendered agreeable to the peoy 
by the equal distribution of the spoils to t 
soldiers.* Those citizens who were not call 
out to actual service also enjoyed the fruits: 
victory. The conquered lands were divid 
into two parts, of which one was sold for tt 
benefit of the public treasury, the other w 
distributed among the citizens under a re 
charge to the republic.t Rome being fo» 


out arts and manufactures, her citizens cov 
acquire no wealth but by pillage. The ee 
suls, not being entitled to the honours : 
triumph until they had made a conquest 
gained a victory, carried on their wars v 

extraordinary activity and irresistible a 


ples of her government, in a state of viol 
and perpetual war, until she had subdued 
those parts of the world that were thou 
worth the trouble of a conquest. 4 
* Polyb, lib. 10, chap. 16, ate | 
+ Montesquiou Grand, et Decad. des Rom. chap. 1, p.7. 
$ The system of policy and warfare by which the Romans 


their colossal fabric of universal empire, is ably sketched by Me 
quiou. Grand. et Decad. des Rom. chap. 5 and 6, 
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The effects of such a political system hoe of 

ich principles of government were visibly 

isplayed in the national character. The 

omans, during the early ages of the republic, 

ighted in war, and excelled most other 

ions in patriotism. They despised every 

ea of refinement as tending to effeminacy, 

cultivated no arts but such as were of 
vident utility. As agriculture was useful and 

en necessary to the state as well as to indivi- 

uals, it was considered by them as honourable; 

ad'a Roman senator or consul did not think 

beneath his dignity to put his hand to the 

lough. But the sciences that were held in 

e highest esteem, were those which could be : 
ndered subservient to the purposes of war 

nd government. The study of eloquence and 

ctics constituted the whole of a liberal educa-- 
on; and in these some degree of proficiency 
as indispensable to every citizen who aspired 
the consulate or to the other offices of the 
epublic. 

It is highly necessary that the rulers of states 

nd communities should acquire the art of 
aking strong impressions on the minds of the 
eople: by these means the imagination 1s 
oused and kept in action. The statesman 
ho can at all times direct public opinion, 
ay boast of having found the point which, 
rchimedes required to enable him to move 
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the earth. No politicians were ever mop 
sensible of this than the rulers of Rome ; aw 
none were ever more successful in forming tl] 
public mind. The Roman character hadpe: 
haps less of individuality than that of an 
other people, unless we may except the Laceda 
modians: it was an uniform model to whic 
all their eminent men adapted their particuli 
dispositions; and their moral. writers alway 
presented the same examples.* The ret 
cent sounds of “eternal Rome,’? and “ +] 
majesty of the Roman people,” which the: 
orators constantly rung in the ears of the citi 
zens, acted as a magic spell on their minds, am 
inspired them with lofty ideas. An insatiab) 
thirst of military glory, an extravagant cont 
dence in their own force, an insolent contemy 
of their enemies, and an unbounded ambitio 
of extending their empire, formed the disti 
guishing traits of the Roman character. - 

The changes which took place in the govert 
ment of these celebrated republics, and th 
events that occur in’ their history, produc 
corresponding revolutions in the character ¢ 
well as the cirewmstances of ‘their citizen; 
The age of Themistocles, Conon, &c. was th 
wera of the greatest external power and erat 
deur of Athens : the age of Pericles was that c 


% Mad, de Stael de la Literat, tom. 1, p. 146; 
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er highest-internal splendour. During the 
rst years of his administration, Athens pre- 
ded to and even possessed the command of 
reece. She held the lesser states, which she 
alled her allies, in a state of complete subor- 
ination, and lavished their subsidies, bestowed 
yr the national defence, in magnificent build- 
igs, games, and festivals. The allied or 
ather tributary states complained ; but Lace- 
gemon was the only power that dared to resist 
1e domineering republic of Athens; and the 
eloponesan war was the consequence. This 
ontest, so fatal to the independence of Greece, 
erminated in the capture of Athens by Lysan- 
er, and the complete humiliation of that 
hmous republic. The Athenians submitted 
» far as to demolish their port, to limit their 
eet to twelve ships, and to engage to under- 
ake no military enterprise without the sanc- 
on of the Lacedzmonians. That lofty and 
atriotic enthusiasm which had been so remark- 
ble amongst the Greeks, was now greatly 
eakened and almost extinct. Their divisions 
roved fatal to their national independence. 
thens became the ally of Persia: the influence 
f Persian gold excited a general confederacy 
f the Grecian states against the Lacedamo- 
jans, and rendered the power of Artaxerxes 
inemon almost as uncontrollable in Greece as 
his own dominions, aoe the conquest of 


x 


independence. When their public virtue we 
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their city by Lysander, and their politicai 
humiliation, the Athenians seemed_to hay 
lost their enterprising spirit. The pleasure 
of luxury, introduced by Persian gold, supy 
planted the ardour of heroism. Poets, mw 
sicians, sculptors, and comedians were nov 
almost the only great men of Attica. Thi 
Athenian orators and popular leaders were. fo) 
the most part pensioners of Persia; and tha 
sublime patriotism which had formerly shom 
so bright in the Grecian character, had non 
given way to considerations of private interest! 
Corruption reigned in all the Grecian states 
and they continued to weaken one another bo 
their divisions, till Philip, king of Macedonia 
a country which before his reign had beer 
little known or noticed, but by the active an 
crafty genius of that prince had become im 
portant and powerful, put an end to. theii 


lost, their popular governments only served ti 
favour the licentiousness of the multitude ane 
the corruption of their demagouges. Th 
principal orators in most of their states wert 
bribed into the service of Philip; and all tha 
eloquence of Demosthenes, aided. by his incor 
ruptible patriotism, was unequal to. the me: n 
but more seductive arts of his opponents, w 
by flattering the people gained their affections: 
The Satay of Cheergnea rendered. Philiy 


~a 
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the master of Greece; but this conquest did 


politic prince bad so deeply laid his scheme, 
ind by bribery and intrigues had gained such 
a number of considerable persons in the dif- 
erent states that, according to his ownexpres- 
ion, without the victory of Caronea the 
pourse of another day would have put him ‘in 
ossession of the sovereignty of Greece. 

~Thus terminated the liberty and indepen- 
ence of the Greeks, whose brilliant achieve- 


f the most splendid pictures that history 
shibits. Under Alexander the Great and his 
uccessors they were sometimes in a state ap- 


emporary liberty... At length they called in 
he Romans to assist them against the Macedo- 
ians; but finding that in these allies they 
ad only given themselves new masters, they 
ndeavoured to correct their imprudence by a 
olly of still greater magnitude. They called 
1 Antiochus the Greal, king of Syria, to assist 
bem in expelling the Romans. The aid which 
hey received from Antiochus was feeble and 
neffectual, and only afforded to the Romansa 
pecious pretext fortheir subjugation. Athens, 
parta, and all the celebrated states of Greece 
mlx into the indiscriminate mass of nations 
hat acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome, 


not depend on the issue of a battle. That — 
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and never more enjoyed an independem 
existence. 

Athens and some of the other Grecian cities: 
although they no longer figured in arms, wert 
still conspicuous and “eelebrated as schools 07 
literature and science ; and the Greeks had the 
plory of instructing their conquerors in philo) 
‘sophy and the arts of refinement. But in 
process of time they lost this honourable diss 
tinction, and sunk into a state of intelleetuas 
as well as political degradation. Confoundee 
with the Romans, or rather with the assem 
_blage of nations assuming that name, ther 
dibatitated a part of that corrupt and di 
generate empire, to which historians hay 
given the various appellations of Greel 
Eastern, and Byzantine, but which continue 
to stile itself Roman, till the capture of Cor 
stantinople by the Turks put a period to if 
existence, and reduced the people to the mo: 
degrading state of subjection. 
In this sketch, the mental eye casts a rapii 
glance over more than eighteen centuries ii 
which the Grecian character is seen in a sta 
of constant and for the most part increasin 
degeneracy, owing to political revolutions an 
the changes in government. While the Greek 
possessed liberty and independence, thee 
courage and genius were the subjects of univer 
sal admiration; and eyen so long as the 
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retained the shadow of freedom, they com. 


manded, by their arts and their literature, the 
‘espect and esteem of mankind. But under 
he disorderly despotism of the court of Con- 
tantinople, they were constantly declining 
Owards a state of moral degradation and men- 
al imbecillity. We cannot read the history of 
he Byzantine empire, compiled by its native 
riters, nor contemplate its picture, as drawn 
y the genius and: judgment of Montesquiou, 
ithout beholding a government weak, un 
able, and tyrannical, a people bigotted and 
imoral, the slaves of a puerile imagination.* 
This degeneracy of the Greeks ¢an be 
scribed only to moral causes, as their physical 
reumstances remained without any altera- 
on. It may, says an eminent writer, be true 
at the Greeks are not physicall y degenerated, 
id that Constantinople contained, on the 
y when it changed masters, as many men of 
feet and upwards as in the hour of its pros- 

rity ; but ancient history and modern poli- 

$ instruct us, that something more than 

lysical perfection is necessary to preserve a 

te in vigour and independence; and the 

eeks in particular are a melancholy éx. 

aple of the near connexion between moral 


For a lively description of the disorders and weakness of the 
tern empire, sée Montesquiou Grandeur and Decadence des Romaiir, 
Pp. 21—22, 


zn 


~yacter, the same spectacle as that of a man 
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degradation and national decay.”* From the 
whole history of the Greeks, during the long; 
period of their decline, it evidently appears 
that the vices and tyranny of the government 
destroyed the virtues and depressed the genius 
of the people, whose degeneracy, by a kind 03 
re-action, caused the downfal of the empire. 
The political degradation in which th 
Greeks have, during more than three centuriet 
and a half, been held by the Turks, has conn 
pleted the moral and intellectual degeneracy « 
their character ; and the glories of their ances: 
tors only serve to render their vices more pre 
minent. Had we not been early taught to aq 
mire Grecian courage, wisdom, and talentt 
we might look upon the meanness of the preser 
yace with less emotion. But who can th 
without regret that the descendants of th 
conquerors of Marathon are cowards and slav 
‘‘The Greeks of the present day,” says 
modern traveller, “‘ present, in their moral ch 


whom heaven has granted the doubtful blessn 
of a very long life. The name, the glory 


* Lord Byron’s Childe Harold—Notes on the Greeks No, 3. ee 
reasoning is just; and his lordship has not deemed it necessary to er 
into calculations. But to speak accurately, Constantinople, we 
taken by Mahomed II. cannot be supposed to have contained so m 
men of six feet high as it did before its capture by the Latins, in 19 
as in all probability the city scarcely contained half the numbey 


4 


fnhabitants. : 
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former days, and numerous other circum- 
stances are unchanged; but when compared 
with the past, it is indeed a second Shoe ead, 
a mere oblivion.””* 

But however debased in a moral point. of 
view, the Greeks still retain much of what we 
may suppose to have been their former phy- 
sical character. Few among them are deformed 
pr ugly: on the’ contrary those of the Morea 
and the western isles of the Archipelago are in 
eéneral of a remarkably athletic frame, with 
jroad shouldeis and strong necks, while those 
of Constantinople, the coasts of Asia Minor, 
and the other islands, compensate by the ele- 
ance of their form what seems to be deficient 
n its strength. Their countenances are ex- 
essive; but slavery is strongly marked in- 
every feature. | 
It appears, however, that notwithstanding 
their present degradation, a favourable change 
of circumstances might restore to the Greeks 
heir original character. ‘They are even at this 
ay the pirates of the Levant and the best 
seamen and marines in the Ottoman service. 
Even Turkish oppression cannot entirely de- 
stroy the natural cheerfulness of their disposi- 
ion. In the taverns, where they frequently. 
drink to the greatest excess, they are gvenerall y 
ee ete eee 16S a See 
a # Semple’s Tray. vol. 2, chap, 9. 


ae 
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seen dancing to music, of which they are ex- 
ceedingly fond.* Their vices perhaps have 
been exaggerated: but how great soever the 
may be, they are such as always originat 
from slavery. ‘Their life,’ says Lord Byron, 
“isa perpetual struggle against truth: they — 
are vicious in their own Bence: They are so. | 
unused to kindness, that when they occasion-_ 
ally meet with it, they look upon it with sus-_ 
picion, as a dog often beaten snaps at your 
fingers if you attempt to caress him. ‘They 
are ungrateful notoriously ungrateful !’—this is _ 
the general cry. Now in the name of Nemesis rT 
for what are they to be grateful? Where is, 
the human being that ever conferred a benefit 
on Greek or Greeks ? They are to be grateful 
to the Turks for their fetiers, and to the Franks | 
for their broken promises and lying counsels. 
They are to be grateful to the artist who : 
engraves their ruins, and to the antiquary 
who carries them away; to the trayeller whos 
; 

) 


janissary flogs them; and to the scribble 
whose journal abuses them! This is the. 
amount of their obligations to fofeigners.” + 
Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
the modern Greeks should be ungrateful as 


* M. de Guy’s Sentimental Journey through Greece, vol. 1. P 126. , 
Mr. Semple acquits the Greek sailors of the charge of drankenness, anil 
says they are strong, active, and te mperate, Semple’s Trav, vol, 2. ; 
p. 241, Perhaps he speaks somewhat too favourably. 

+ Lord Byron’s notes on the Greeks, No, 1, ubi supra. 
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ell as false in their promises and treacherous. 
their conduct. These vices are every where. 
ie productions of tyranny, which extinguishes. 
those whom it oppresses every noble and. 
enerous sentiment and every manly virtue.- 
A writer, who appears to be a panegyrist of 
2 Greeks, attributes their former progress in 
etry and the fine arts, in the first place, to 
ture, and then to the system of government 
the secondary cause. He says ‘That nature 
one produced the poets and musicians, the 
inters and sculptors of ancient Greece.” 
ut after this positive assertion, that all the 
2n Of genius whose works raised that celebra- 
country to so high a pitch of glory and 
nown, owed every thing to nature, he adds, 
‘hat a lively imagination, an active spirit, 
ne organization, a delicate taste, or rather 
quisite sensibility, assisted by a clear sky, 
the prospect of a most beautiful country, 
d by a government the best adapted to ex- 
id, display, and aggrandize the genius of 
n, which, without the blessings of liberty, 
n never act with its true force: these are 
advantages that nature so bountifully be- 
wed on the Greeks.” * They had nothing 
do but to turn towards the objects she pre- 
ted, and exercise the talents she gave them: 


M. de Guy’s Sentimental Journey, vol. 3. p. 9. &e. . M, de, Guy, 
ver, might have considered that their government was not a gift 
wed on them by nature, 


' 
et. has 
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the arts followed. Possessing a taste forme: 
by the babitude of seeing and producing t 
most beautiful things, the empire of the a 
insensibily established itself: the ambition « 
the people centered in a desire to promote the 
empire, and to establish the glory of the 
country.* E 
«« But,” says M. de Guy, “ if genius is to qu 
considered as the father of the arts, liberti 
certainly deserves to rank as their mother 
cherished in her bosom, they flourished: bs 
abandoned by this softer parent, they fled fro 
conquered, ruined Greece.’ The arts har 
experienced the same fate in ail countrie 
~The Etruscans, who once seemed to rival ti 
Greeks in taste and refinement, no sooner fi 
under the Roman power, than their genii 
disappeared and they sunk into barbariss 
It appears, therefore, from numerous instanes 
and especially fromthe case of the Greel 
that moral causes, infinitely more than phy 
cal circumstances, influence national charactt 
since arts, sciences, and letters now flourish | 
the cold and foggy shores of the Baltic sea a 
the German ocean, while daring a period 
several centuries not a single poet or philos 
pher has arisen in the country of Homer a 
Plato. | 


* M. de Guy ubi supra, 
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It is impossible to reflect on the state of 
nose beautiful countries, formerly covered 
ith flourishing cities, the seat of the arts, and 
ve glory of the universe, now strewed with 
le ruins of temples and the mouldering monu- 
ients of so great a people, without lamenting 
1e instability of human grandeur, nor to con- 

late the venerable relics of Athens, with- 

t dropping a tear of regret on those wrecks 
' Grecian genius.* While the nations of 
urope exhaust their strength and their wealth 

long and bloody wars one against another; 
rough what ill judged policy does it happen 
at the restoration of Greece does not appear 

have entered into the view of any of theit 
vereigns, except the immortal Catherine,of 
ussia?+. Such an undertaking would natu- 
ly excite jealousies and give the alarm to 
fferent European powers; but might not 


Much unmerited and ill judged obloquy has been thrown out by 
teaubriand and others against Lord Elgin, on account of his te- 
ving several master-pieces of statuary and sculpture from the Parthes 
at Athens, and bringing them to London. His lordship has rendered 
important service to his country, and to the lovers of the arts both in 
at Britain and France. Many thousands of Englishmen who would 
er have had the opportunity of visiting Athens, may now contem- 
te the immortal chef d’ceuvres of the Grecian artists.. Many French- 
p.also_ visit London who will never see Athens, In their original 
ation, these noble remains of antiquity were among a people inca- 
le of appreciating their worth, like ‘* Flowers which blush unseen, 
waste their sweetness on the desert | ae aun 
‘Phat Catherine II. had formed the design, or at least the desire of 
fining the. Ottoman power witbin the limits of Asia, is certain, 


‘K 
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such measures be adopted as would remove 
their apprehensions and reconcile their in 
terests? The enterprise would be glorious: 
its execution could not be difficult : it woull 
be conducive to human happiness, and woull 
immortalize the prince and the nation b 
whom it should be accomplished. 

- Rome having attained a much higher degre: 
of power and grandeur than Athens ani 
Sparta, maintained herself longer in her hig 
elevation than these or any other of the Greci 

states. Internal corruption proved equalll 
fatal to the freedom of Athensand Rome; bru 
the former as well as all Greece fell under 

foreign domination, the latter saw her republ! 
ean government subverted, and her libertic 
extinguished by the ambition of a few over 
grown citizens. In the latter times of th 
republic, the course of events had been gradu 
ally preparing this itt’+ortant revolution. § 
long as Carthage, the formidable enemy ¢ 
Rome, existed, the Romans cultivated wit 
constancy and ardour all the republican vii 
tues; but as soon.as that foreign terror we 
removed, the inact! faedlonns. which ha 


But ‘whether ce * Sek was sto. annex Scena Turkey to ef 
make it an independent empire is not so well known. The annexatid 
of so extensive and important a country to any of the great empires 
Europe, would give just cause of alarm to all the other powers. B 

_ the establishment of an independent empire could not be liable tot 

same objections, nor calculated to excite the same apprehensions. 
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lways agitated the city, became more active 
nd violent. The conquest of Greece and 
sia ‘caused a prodigious influx of wealth, 

hich brought in a deluge of Juxury incom- 
atible with the existence ofa popular govern- 
ent. Several of the Roman citizens acquired 
rincely fortunes, while the greater nomber 
ere oppressed by poverty. Such a state of 

ciety Was quite the reverse of that equality 
hich forms the basis and the very essence of 
e democratical system. 

“While Rome was extending her dominions 
n every side, two hostile factions, coeval with 


e republic, existed within her walls. The - 


vidious distinction of patricians and ple- 
eians has already been noticed; ‘and their 
siterated contests are well known to all who 
é conversant with | Roman history. This 
isorganizing circumstagce in the constitution 
as, by many aiedasn considered as one 
the radical causes of the dissolution of the 
publican government. Montesquiou, how- 
“ap is of a different opinion, and considers 
ose divisions as of a salutary nature and even 
ecessary to the system ? for, as he very justly 
bseryes, the itomans who were such haughty, 
dacious, and terrible warriors abroad, could 
arcely be remarkable for moderation at 
ome.* . 


ad Montesq. Grandeur and Decad. des Kom, shap. 9. p. 81, 
K 2 


af 


s | 
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It is the decided opinion of this eminen 
political writer, that the too great extensio’ 
of the republic, which changed the popula 
tumults into civil wars, was the’sole cause: 
its dissolution. As long as the domination o 
Rome was confined within the boundaries « 
Italy, the republican government might easill 
subsist. Every soldier was a citizen: the num 
ber of troops was not excessive ; and no perso) 
was received into the army who did not posses: 
property sufficient to give him an interest in thi 
conservation of the city and the support of tht 
republic, while the senate had the near in 
spection of the conduct of the generals. Bu 
after the legions had passed the Alps and thi 
sea, the soldiers being stationed for a lon) 
time in the countries which they had conquere 
gradually and almost imperceptibly lost t 
spirit and sentiments of citizens, while Fr 
military commanders who had armies an 
kingdoms at their disposal, grew sensible c 
their own strength and disdained controd 
The soldiers began to acknowledge no authorit 
but that of their general. They were n 
longer the soldiers of the republic, but thos 
of Sylla, of Marius, of Pompey, or of Ceesar.. 
And Rome could no longer be certain wheth 


* Montesquiou Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, chap. ! 
ak 
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ie commander of an army in one of her pro- 
inces was her protector or her enemy. 
‘The extension ‘of the freedom of the eity 
ontributed also in no small degree to the sub- 
ersion of the republic. Rome having achieved 
“many conquests by the help of the people 
Italy, granted to some of them the privilege 
citizens. Her refusal of the same favour to 
hers gave rise to the social war, one of the 
ost dangerous in which she had ever en- 
eed.* The result was, that she: ‘granted the 
ivilege of citizenship, in the first place, to 
ch of her allies as had distinguished them- 
ves by their fidelity and attachment during 
e contest, and afterwards to all the Italians: 
The political aspect of Rome was now 
tirely changed. It was no longer that city 
ere ali the people were animated ‘by the 
me spirit, by the same love of liberty, and 
e same hatred of tyragmy. All the people 
Italy having now become its citizens, each 
y brought thither its genius, its particular 
terests, and its dependance on some power- 
protector. Ambitious demagogues brought 
Rome the people of whole cities and pro- 
ces to attend the pepular assemblies, in 
er to procure a majority of votes at the 
ctions and on the discussion of public 


* Appiau. De Bello civ, lib, 1, cage 39, 
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measures. A seditious multitude, collecte 
from all parts of Italy, assumed the name 
Comitiz ; and the authority of the people, ii 
laws, and even the Roman people itself, wer 
now only achimera, Such, indeed, was tl! 
“anarchy introduced by. this extension of tl 
freedom of the city, and the consequent influ 
of voters and clients, that it could scarcely am 
longer be known what was or was not decree 
by the people.* The city no longer forme 
one united and harmonizing whole. _ Its cit! 
zens, who were such only by a sort of fictio 
having neither the same walls, the same mart 
trates, the same gods, the same temples, na 
the same sopelch ret no longer beheld, Ron 
That ‘exalted haliaierst ween ‘hed disk 
guished her native citizens was no longer to} 
found among the crowds of provincials; al 
Roman sentiments sqgn became nearly extine 
It has been observed that the narrow polis 
of preserving, without, any foreign mixtar 
the pure blood of their citizens, checked ti 
fortune and hastened the downfal of Athe: 
and Sparta. * During the most flourishing z 
of the Athenian commonwealth, the numb 


~ 


* Vide Ciceronjs epist. : ad celia lik. 4. epist. 13. ‘The i 
of strangers into Rome was so great as to corrupt the purity of 

_ atin language, Cicero De Claris Orat, chap. 74. 
+ Montesquiou Grand; et Decad. des Rom. chap. 3. p. 8 —82. 
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f citizens gradually declined from. thirty 
housand to twenty-one thousand.* There 
eems to have been a still greater diminution 
f the number of free citizens at Lacedemon 
rom the time of Lycurgus to that of Agis and 
cleomenes.t Circumstances like these did 
10t seem to promise a long duration to Athens 
nd Sparta, In fact, these two famous re- 
yublics consisted each of a handful of freemen 
umidst a nation of strangers and slaves. In 
egard to the privilege of citizenship the con- 
duct of the. Romans was widely different. 
Their aspiring genius sacrificed private vanity 
to public ambition ; and they deemed it pru- 
Jent as well as honourable to adopt as com- 
oatriots the enemies whom they had conquered, 
n the infancy of Rome this liberal policy was 
of great advantage to her interests: it was 
adopted by Romulus, her founder, and con- 
inued under the’ regad. and afterwards under 
he republican government. Notwithstanding 
he incessant demands of war and colonies, the 
citizens, who in the first census of Servius 
Tullius amounted to no-more than eighty- 
hree thousand, were, before the commence- 
nent of the social war, multiplied to the num- 
ber of four hundred and sixty-three thousand 


* Hérodot. lib. 5. chap. 97, Athenceus Jib. 6. p, 172. 
+ Plutarch Vita Lycurgi, Vita Agis, Vita Cleom. 
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men capable of bearing arms.* Bat there are 
certain limits where every political. measure 
ought to stop. The liberal communication 0) 
the freedom of the city, which in the early 
ages of Rome was so conducive to her aggran 
dizement, when extended to all the people o» 
Italy, plunged her into anarchy, and extin- 
guished that enthusiastic spirit of patriotism 
which had been. the’ source, of her great 
achievements, and the cause of her ‘high ex- 
altation. « | If, therefore, the narrow policy of 
Athens and Sparta, in regard to the right of: 
citizenship, contributed toprevent theiraggran- 
_dizement, an opposite conduct was equally; 
detrimental to Rome, a circumstance whieh) 
shews the danger of extremes in’ political 
measures, especially in a republie: 9/4)» a 
The exoribitant aggrandizement of Rome, 
and the too great extension of her civil ‘privi- 
leges, may be consideresl as the original sources 
of those complicated evils which extinguished 
her liberties and ‘subverted the: republican 
government. Her vast conquests had intro-- 
duged a display of luxury scarcely equalled in| 
any. age or country, and. accompanied by a\ 
corresponding degree of ‘corruption. Avarice: 
and prodigality,: these two seemi nely unnatural: 
but net unusual companions, succeeded to: 


* M. de Beaufort Repub.Rom. liv, 6. chap. 4,- 
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vat disinterestedness and frugality which had 
rmerly distinguished the Roman character. 
‘variety of other causes flowing from: these 
surces appeared as the most conspicuous 
cents in the destruction of the republican 
ystem. ‘The civil wars between Marius and 
yila had learned the Roman soldiers to embrue 
neir hands in the blood of their fellow citizens. 
ut the tyrannical and iniquitous system of 
oscriptions which these two rival chiefs 
itroduced, was the source of still greater 
vils.) It) became dangerous. to adhere to the 
evof liberty; for when two ambitious 
tizens contended for the supreme power, it | 
as necessary to follow the fortunes of one or 
1e other, as those who remained neuter were 
most certain of being ‘proscribed by the 
ctor): ‘The Roman affairs were now in such 
State that the republican government could 
ot long exist,’ and ‘it’ is absurd to accuse the 
mbition of ‘particular persons as the cause of 
si fall) That revolution must rather be 
cribed to'a combination of causes which-had 
ng been! operating ; for as Rome was then 
cumstanced, if Cesar and Pompey had 
lopted the*conduct of Cato, others would 
ave acted the part of Caesar and Pompey ; 
d the republic would have been overturned 
y some other hands. 

Notwithstanding the unparalleled luxury 
lich existed in Rome, and the disorders that 


-pations of slaves, and regarded the exercise. 
them as disgraceful'to freemen. If there wes 
any exceptions to this general-mode of thini 


quence, which alone opened the way to ti 


‘were still distinguished by the most heros 
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convulsed the republic, the Romans had no 


lost all the great qualities by which they hz 
so long being distinguished. . One of the fun 


damental laws of the state, established H 
- Romulus,.and confirmed by the. republics: 


government, permitted to the free citizens tl 
exercise of only twe sorts of employmen: 
agriculture and war. This law appears to hay 
greatly. contributed to form the genius an 
particular turn of mind of the Romans. The 
despised commerce: and the arts as the oce: 


ing, they were found among the affranchise 
slaves, who preserved. their former habits 
industry. But the generality of the Romz 
citizens knew only the arts of war and ell 


offices and honours .of the republic. TI 
force of these institutions. with the habits. 
life, to which they had given rise, had mae 
such impressions on the minds of the Romar 
that in the midst. of riches and luxury the 


valour and the most assiduous application: 
the study and practice of war,* a circumstan: 


* Montesquiou says he believes that this has‘never happened to ai 
other nation. Grandeur et Decadence des Rom. chap. 10. PE 
But Montesquiou might have remembered that, although the luxury 


Both England and France has for some time been at a very high pite 
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hich Peaiieniaik the. siiiceui independence 
nd even the grandeur of Rome for some cen- 

uries after the loss of her constitutional 
reedom. ole He-oEty 
From the slight sae that hin here been 
iven of the most famous republics of antiquity, 
ye cannot but see that the constitution of 
yparta.was a monstrous and singular species 


ith every principle of human happiness, 
ut it was admirab/y calculated to mould the 
Minds and the manners of the people to 2 
tieular standard of patriotism, by.extin- 


nd-every sentiment of domestic affection. 
‘he’ necessary effects of so restrictive a system 
‘as, such as. might be supposed: a Spartan 
g a being not only different from all the 
her Greeks, but also from the men of all 
ther nations. Brave and politic, but austere, 
ruél, and inflexible, he seemed to, have 
ivested himself of the common feelings of 


nd object that was ever in his eye: nothing 
fan individual nature was denmingigne ity of 
vis attention.:. 

. Athens, free from. the austere réstrictianle 
of Sparta, but not less ambitions of glory, im- 


yet neither the English nor French have in the least degenerated from 
heir martial character, 1 = 


uishing every idea of private consideration | 


uman nature: the commonwealth was the. 


f:tyranny, in direct and constant hostility | 


a 
gar, 
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impressed on her citizens a totally different 
character. Her free constitution, which soon 
became a licentious and turbulent democracy 
gave an ample scope to individual inclination, 
exertion and taste. The excess of freedom: 
although it gave rise to an infinity of evils; 
was'also productive of incalculable good. The 
Atheniats being left to their own inclinations; 
sought honour and applause by all the various 
means that could present themselves to a great 
number of aspiring and ingenious» minds, 
Letters and arts were cultivated as well as the 
science of arms; and Athens became the in- 
structress of mankind as s well as the admiratiom 
of the universe. 
\ Rome, during the purer ages of the xepubiidl 
exhibited, in regard to hee institutions, ai 
medium bebetene Athens and Sparta. He 
political system, founded on principles less 
loose and disorganizing than those of the 
_firiner but far more liberal than those of the 
“latter government, gave a corresponding tint 
to the character of her citizens. Until the endl 
of the punic wars, the Romans displayed more: 
_of the Lacedemonian than of the Athenian: 
character. But after the destruction of Car-. 
thage and the conquest of Greece, Asia Minor: 
and Syria, the Roman character losing every’ 
‘tincture of Spartan austerity, began to fake 
more of the Athenian colouring, 
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An elegant writer asserts, that “ One pre- 
ominant virtue sustains all political associa- 
ions, independently of the principle of govern- 
ent, that amongst all the different qualities 
ne is preferred, without which all the rest 
re as nothing, and which alone suffices to 
xeuse the absence of them all. This quality 
3 the patriotic tie, the distinctive character of 
1e citizens of one common country. Among 
1e Lacedzemonians, it was the contempt of 
hysical pain: among the Athenians, the dis- 
inction of talents: among the Romans, the 
ower of the mind over its passions and affec- 
ons.”* Thése national characteristics, how- 
ver, are far from being independent of the prin- 
ple of government, that, indeed, being the 
urce from which they generally originate. 
ut distinctive characters are chiefly formed 
y republican governments, where every citizen 
onsiders himself as an important member of 
e state, and therefore conforms his views, 
is habits, his ideas, and tastes to its peculiar 
astitutions and even to its established pre- 
dices. 
The republican system, although well adapt- 
d to a small community, is almost inevitably 
roductive of anarchy in a state of large terri- 

rial extent and comprising a numerous popu- 


® Mad, de Stael de la Literature, &c. tom, 1, p. 146. 
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lation. A democratical government like the 
of Athens, and, indeed, any government whic 
like the famous republics of antiquity, refe: 
all the ultimate decisions to a popular assem 
bly instead of a body of representatives, 
irrational in theory and pernicious in practic: 
It gives to ignorance the superiority ove 
knowledge: to uncultivated intellect, the di 
rection of intelligence: and to folly, tH 
governance of reason and sagacity. Intell] 
gence, information, learning, and wisdo 
ought to govern nations; and these wii 
always be found to reside chiefly amongst tl! 
middle and superior classes, whose habits 
thinking are more correct than those of tl 
vulgar. , laibeaan ibs. Lasenoniy 

The republican system, however, is extreme) 
favourable to the developement of talents an 
genius. In a republic like that of Athens, tt 
market of public employment, of honour, an 
dignity, is open to all: it is consequent! 
crowded with competitors; and each cane 
date is obliged to exert all the faculties of hi 
mind, and to call forth all his talents ar 
energy. Hence that activity of mind, thi 
fermentation of intellect. and imaginatic 
which produces genius and creates the po: 
and the orator, the statesman, the sage, ar 
the'hero.-~But-under despotic government 
the administration being confined’ to th 
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onarch and his ministers, the whole body of 
1 people.is excluded from all influence in 
utional affairs. In every free country, whether 
public or monarchy, mental improvement 
equently opens the way to fortune and fame, 
rank and consideration. It is therefore 
eessary to every individual who wishes to 
ain or keep a place in the higher orders of 
jiety. A despotic government, on the con- 
ry, presents no motives to intellectual 
ertion ; and all energy of mind evaporates 
der its baleful influence. 
This appears to have been the case with 
any of the oriental nations. The Hindoos, 
ere is every reason to believe, were ac- 
ainted with the ornamental arts long before 
e wra of European civilization ; but they 
ve been in a retrogade state more than 
renty centuries. Mr. Forster says, that “In 
e ruins near Kurrah, Mannickpour, and in 
e vicinity of Benares, there are now to be 
2 mutilated fragments of sculpture, which, 
‘the simple elegance of the design as well as 
e exact nicety of the execution, may, in his 
inion, vie with the works of European 
sters. The Hindoos,” says he, “of this 
y have, however, only a slender knowledge 
the rules of proportion, and none of perspec- 
e. They are just imitators and correct 
rkmen, but they possess merely the glimmer 


la alin 
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ings of genius.”* Another writer, quoted b 
Dr. Robertson, says, that ‘No part of th 
world abounds more in marks of antiquity fe 
arts, sciences, and civilization, than India fro» 
the Ganges to Cape Comorin: I think,” say, 
Colonel Call, ‘‘ that the carving on some ¢ 
the choultries and pagodas, as well as th 
grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing « 
modern execution, not only for the deheac 
of the chisel, but the expence of constructior 
considering in many instances to what distance 
the component parts were carried, and 1 
what heights they were raised.”’+ But tH 
energies of Hindoc intellect were extinguishe 
by the blasting influence of despotism. TH 
arts became retrogade in India, and works. 
genius were unknown: because the artisan 
being ill treated and ul paid, could find 1 
encouragement for. their industry... Under tl 
Mogul government, an Omrah could send f¢ 
an. artizan and.compel him to perform a piee 
of work on such terms as he pleased to gran 
The best artists of the east were retained i 
the courts of the princes and great men; br 
there genius pined, and was checked in the bu 
by the terrors of despotic power.t, An India 
philosopher. discoursing on this subject wil 


* Forster’s Travels, vol. 1. p. 80. 
+ Robertson’s Ind. p. 352. 
> t Volney’s Travels in Syria, &c. yol) p. 435. 
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in European traveller, said, “How can you 
xpect to find among us, men of genius and 
alents? The arts and sciences have always 
een oppressed by ignorant princes, eager to 
mulate riches, and corrupted by the effe- 
rinacy of a seraglio.’* Mr. Scott Waring 
Iso observes, that ‘““Among the modern Per-. 
ans, to be ingenious and able is an actual 
usfortune, as the artists are compelled to 
ork for the principal people without the 
nallest hope of being recompensed for their 
bours, or repaid for she expences which they 
ay have incurred.’’+ . 
The moral and intellectual degradation of 
e Hindoos and other orientals, arises, like 
nat of the Greeks, from subjection to foreign 
nquerors and to despotic government, and 
bt from physical causes. If the nations of 
dia are not addicted to curious investigations, 
id are generally inattentive to the history of 
eir own country ; if their pleasures are often 
dolent and languid, and their chief happiness 
ms to be centered in the enjoyment of the 
esent hour, which absorbs every retrospect 
the past and every care for the future, we 
ay allow much to the mild influence of their 
mate, and the easy produce of a fertile soil ; 


TL , 
* Sonnerat. Voyage aux Indes, tom. 2. p. 99, 
7 Scott Waring’s Tour to Shiraz, p. 32-48, 
LF ' 
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but the root of this indifference and. lassitude: 
is fixed in the miseries which for ages past 
have overwhelmed their country, and robbed 
them of their socral se¢urities.* rections ia: ie 

In proportion as despotism in government 
tends to check every kind of mental exertion) 
it promotes a spirit of mdolence and a desire 
of sensual enjoyments. ‘ Where government,’ 
says Helvetius, “‘ forbids to think, men give 
themselves up to idleness. An inhabitude te 
reflection renders application painful, and ; 
tention fatiguing. It is then only in agreeabll 
sensations that men can seck for happiness.— 
He that does not think, would. feel, and fee 
deliciously. Men would grow in sensations a 
they diminish m thoughts. But as they can 
not be constantly affected by voluptuous: se 1 
gations, the interval that separates these sense 
tions is filled up with disgust.”+ Such, indeec 
must be the case under the Asiatic despotism: 
where the subjects, whatever talents or weal! 
they may have received from nature or fortun 
are wholly excluded from the management « 
national affairs, and even prohibited to cor 
verse on political subjects. Men cannot t 
active if their social imstitutions render indd 
lence a sort of necessity.{ Activity: can I 


* Chatfield’s Hindostan, p. 232. _ 
+ Helvetius Treat. on Man, vol. 2. p. 73. 
+ Volney’s Trav. Syria, vol. 2, p, 413—AT&. 
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oused only by objects of desire, and maintained 
oy the hope of arriving at enjoyment. If these 
‘wo essentials are wanting, there is an end to 
il individual and national energy; and such 
sin general the condition of the orientals, 
_ Atheory may be generally true and yet fail 
some particular cases. Despotism is in its 
ure descructive of mental energy ; but, even 
this respect, much depends on the abilities 


ure of the Romans suffered no detriment by 
edestruction of freedom: it only took a dif- 
rent turn, and assumed a new character under 
e government of Augustus. While liberty 
‘as the animating principle of republican 
ome, the study of rhetoric was an efficient 
strument in the hands of ambition, and con- 
‘quently commanded more than all other 
terary pursuits, the attention of those whose 
lents entitled them to aspire to the offices and 
gnities of the state. But after the establish. 
ent of an absolute monarchy, these high 


d the primitive use of intellectual accom- 
ishments no longer existéd. But talents and 
bition being excluded from the career of 
litical activity, sought for distinction and 
ry by the cultiyation of poetry as well as of 
ilosophy and history. Augustus was a 
ince of a refined understanding, and while 
L2 


nd disposition of the monarch. The litera- 


izes were taken out of the lottery of life, 


| 
/ 


; 
he exercised an uncontrolled authority, undef | 
republican forms, with a mildness that searcely 
excited in the people any sensation of despo- 
tism, he distinguished himself as the patron of | 
letters. His example was followed by Meecee-— 
nas and other illustrious personages. The 
imperial court became the rendezvous of the: 
Roman Hiterati ; and the reign of Augustus: 
obtained a lasting celebrity by developing the 
genius and patronizing the labours of Livy? 
and Virgil. : Sane On 
‘The Arabian calphate was a despotic: 
monarehy: but the government of the succes-; 
sors of Mahomed was in general rational and! 
mild. © After their arms had carried slaughter 
and devastation over extensive countries, and 
their conquests formed one of the most power: 
ful empires mentioned in history, the caliph: 
began to turn their attention.to the encourage: 
ment of science and letters. Fhe genius 0 
their subjects was awakened by the prospect 
splendid rewards. Schools were opened @ 
- Bagdad, Cusa, Bassora, and many other places 
and the arts and sciences were encouraged wit! 
a munifience which reflected the highes 
honour on their patrons; nor was the laudabl 
attempt to revive the arts confind to the pr 
cincts of the court of Bagdad : it was commt 
nicated to the Arabians in Syria, Africa, ani 
Spain; and they may justly claim the honot 
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restoring letters and science both in Europe 


ind Asia.* 

France, before the late revolution, was an 
bsolate monarchy ; but arbitrary power was 
Xercised in that kingdom with mildness, by a 


ieir esteem and encouragement. Arts, 
iences, and letters were liberally patronized 
y the monarchs of France, and still more by 
heir ministers. Descartes, Corneille, &c. 
ndered the reign of Louis XIII. illustrious, 
acine, Bayle, and many others, were the 
naments of that of Louis XIV. Voltaire, 
ontesquion,; Fenclon, Fontenelle, D’Alem- 
rt, and a crowd’ of distinguished writers 
lorned the age of Louis XV. In these suc- 
Ssive reigns, letters, arts, and sciences were 
otected and patronised by Richlieu, Colbert, 
d the regent Duke of Orleans, and more 
cently by the Due de Choiseul. 

Several other examples might be adduced 
th from ancient and modern history, of the 
vancement of literature and science under 


f 


7 


To the Arabians we are indebted for the cyphers or characters 
ip arithmetic, and which so greatly facilitate its operations, The 

bians are said to have borrowed them from India ; and they were 

duced into Europe by Gerbert, a monk, who had travelled in 

in, and who was raised to the passary about the end of the tenth 

ury, by the name of Sylvester II. Hen. Ab. Chron, An. 991, 


id 
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- despotic princés. The Ptolomies, of Egypt, 


bs 


that ever reigned in Europe, introduéed t 


made Alexandria the seat of learning. The 


ti sey 


rival the glories of ancient Greece. And in 
the early part of the last century, Peter thi 
Great, one of the most arbitrary eget 


arts and sciences into Russia, and immortalize: 
his name by promoting the civilization of hi 
vast empire. 

But notwithstanding all the encouragemei 
and support that despots can give, som 
branches of literature. require the fosterir 
hand of freedom to make them flourish, an 
without its genial influence must wither ar 
die. The perfection of rhetoric is incompati 
with subjection to an absolute monarch. T" 
Roman senate subsisted until the subversii 
of the empire took place; but under t 
emperors it was no longer an assembly of ii 
dependent legislators ; and no instances of tf! 
“commanding eloquence which shone with su 
peculiar lustre in the orations of Cicero, we 
produced even under the emperors of 1 
Julian family and the Antonines. Some 
these, particularly Trajan, Adrian, Antonin 
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Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, encouraged learn- 
ing both by patronage and example; yet the 
rhetorical genius of Rome sunk into the gulph 
of oblivion. Eloquence never revived; and 
the purity of the latin language declined from 
the standard of the Augustan age. The fact 
is well known and the reason is obvious, 
Vespotism excludes freedom of discussion, and 
eaves no safe or worthy end to be gained by 
fixing the principles and influencing the con- 
duct of men. A free country is, therefore, the 
nly soil congenial to eloquence: that noble 
science flourished at Athens while Athens was 
free, but vanished with the extinction of her 
iberties. At Rome it underwent the same 
ate. It has long been conspicuous in the 
British senate, being protected and fostered by 
2 free constitution, while under the despotisms 
of Asia, its exercise and principles are equally 
mknown. 

But although absolute princes have always 
een unfriendly to eloquence, which requires 
reedom of thought and sentiment, they have 
enerally been munificent patrons of archi- 
ects, statuaries, and painters, and great en- 
ouragers of all the arts that contribute to 
agnificence. The courts of such princes are 
so favourable to polished manners, as the 
lelicate disguises of the passions there become 
wecessary. The Corinthians made their first 
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advances in elegance and refinement under! 
their famous tyrant Periander. Athens dis-. 
played her greatest splendour ander the domi-- 
nation of Pericles. Rome acquired her highestt 
polish under Augustus ; and the most magni-- 
ficent structures that adorned the mistress off 
the world, were erected by the emperors., 
Despotism is favourable to those arts that ares 
‘conducive to its splendour without being: 
hostile to its authority. 3 

Extent of territory is one of these circum-. 
stances that have a decided influence in de 
termining the forms of political systems; 
Monarchical government is a natural anc 
almost a constant effect of the union of ex- 
tensive countries in one community. In z 
democratical republic, where the citizens ex: 
ercise the powers of sovereignty, these powers 
will first be abused, and then lost, if they he 
committed to an unwieldy multitude. In 
extensive communities, each member feels hii 
personal influence in the national system muel 
less than the individuals of a small society; 
Each is, therefore, less solicitous about thi 
concerns of the public, and more attentive tc 
his own private interest. For that reason bs 
more easily resigns those republican right 
which he cannot exercise without considerabl 
inconvenience, and devolves on a monarch th 
labour and care of governing the community; 


-?.- 
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Every Roman, in the early period of the re- 


public, esteemed his political importance above | 


ul the wealth of the world, and all the enjoy- 
nents of life; but when Rome had acquired a 
ast extent of dominion, and began to indulge 
luxury, individual ambition and avarice 
place of public virtue. The name of a 
oman citizen, at first a title of the highest 
ignity, being extended to all the people of 


ublic spirit, amidst jarring factions and the 
ashing of private interesss, converted the 
public into a military monarchy. Such in 
r days has been the destiny of France ; and, 
deed; no extensive and numerous community 
s ever been able to maintain, for any great 
sth of time, a republican. government. 
ns may be regarded as a general position. 
1e United States of America are of too recent 
ate to be adduced as an exception : we must 
it to see the increase .of population, the 
umulation of wealth, and the influence of 
ury, before we can calculate the effects 
ich these powerful agents, joined to the 
rts of individual ambition and other un- 
eseen causes, may produce beyond the 
antic. 5 

onarchical government and extensive do- 

ion may be classed among the political 

umstances which the experience of the 


aly, became of less value, and the decay of | 


a 


* 
- 
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ancient and modern world shews to be th 
most favourable to public tranquillity. Th 
history of human affairs affords searcely am) 
snstance either of a powerful republic or of 
country divided into a number of petty states 
that was not a theatre of contention and almos 
incessant hostilities. Such was the primevéi 
state of Greece.* Such was that of Italy untt 
Roman power swallowed up all the smalle 
states into which that country was divided 
England, while under the heptarehy, exhibite 
a similar spectacle: such, in fine, was the cor 
dition of all the countries thus circumstancee 
of which history has preserved any memorial! 
The same observation is applicable to eve2 
kingdom of Europe during the prevalence 
the feudal system. The different districts, 
an extensive country, although nominal 
united in one monarchy, were yet in so 
connected a state, as to occasion almost t 
same confusion as would have arisen from) 
many independent governments. Before Wa: 
and Scotland were united to England, the f 
tile provinces adjoining to the Severn and tt 
Tweed, now the abode of peace, plenty, a: 
domestic felicity, continually presented scer 
of danger, inquietude, carnage, and devas: 
tion. Even the polished republics and pring 


* Plutarch Vita Thesei. 
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alities of Italy, in the middle ages, were con- 
tantly harassed by their contests or their 
fternal commotions. The republic of Florence 
wallowed up that of Pisa: Venice and Genoa 


ere first jealous rivals, and afterwards impla- 
ible enemies. Mantua and Milan, after being 
nt by successive factions, lost their republi- 
im liberty: the former fell under the dominion 
f the family of Gonzaga, the latter under that 
the Galeazo, and afterwards of the Viconti, 
hile Padua, after seeing her government 
surped by the Carrara family, became at 
hgth an appendage to Venice. The tranquil 
ate of Italy, for near half a century previous 
the French revolution, was owing to the awe 
which the different princes of that country 
sre lield by their powerful neighbours, 
france, Spain, and Austria. 
The annals of all the Italian states are little 
ore than the records of their contentions: 
id to énumerate all the cases of a similar 
ture would be to write the early history of 
rery known country. Extent of territory 
ust be considered as a circumstance which, 
all others, has perhaps the greatest tendency 
tranquiilize the world. The contests of 
tty states being carried on almost at the 
ry doors of the citizens, mutual injuries often 
‘come a source of unextinguishable hatred 
d of personal enmity. But in wars between 


€ 
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great kingdoms or empires, the theatre of mili 
_ tary operations is generally near the borders: 
and the extensive interior of each country exs 
periences only in a slight degree the effects a 
hostility. 

J It may here be objected, that too great ai 
extent of dominion has proved fatal to some a 
the most celebrated empires. This circum 
stance, however, was not so much owing #1 
extent as to want of consolidation. ‘* Exte 
sive conquests,” says an eminent senator, “ se? 
dom or never produce any real advantage t! 
the conquerors, especially when the solid secu 
» yity of a very great and profitable although 
limited possession is changed for the precariou 
tenure of an unbounded dominion, which doe 
not pay you while you hold it; nor does th 
advantage to be derived from such distant a 
hazardous enterprizes tend to any thing eld 
than to weaken the substantial resources of tl 
state, and excite the exertion of a force whic 
costs more in one year than the success of 
will repay in many.’’* But it is to be observee 
that these arguments are applied only to r 
mote possessions, separated from the parer 
state by almost one third of the circuit of th 
globe, and to attempts at conquest of whi« 
the success is hazardous and the advanta# 


; 


* Mr, Francis’ speech on the Mahratta war ,1805, 
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nadequate to the expence. It is only the 
mion of a considerable extent of. contiguous 
erritory that can greatly contribute to the 
ranquillity of the world. 

“The noblest characteristic of a popular 


vernment is, that it favours mental exer tion ; 
ne it almost unavoidably produces licentions. 
, turbulence, and disorder, Despotism 
ok the efforts of genius and industry ; but 
hen exercised with justice and mildness, it 
nds to the preservation of tranquillity, and 
not inconsistent with a very considerable 
gree of public happiness, When the adminis- 
ition is in the hands of a tyrannical prince, 
1s frequently the cause of dreadful rebellions 
d bloody revolutions. - The Asiatic despot, 
velloped i in solitary splendour, scarcely con- 
ers his subjects as beings of the same nature 
himself, until the spirit of the people being 
sed by oppression, some favourable coinci- 
ce encourages them to erect the standard 
revolt. 
t must, however, be observed, that i in the 
ict sense of the word, no prince can be 
olute, as no superiority of natural strength 
acquired skill can enable one man to keep 
lions in subjection. In monarchies which 
accounted the most despotic, such as Tur- 
7, Morocco, Persia, and China, the power of 
sovereign is checked by religion, ancient 


- 
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customs, or public opinion. The authority 0: 
the Grand Seignior, the Persian monarch, ant 
other Mahomedan princes, are under the con’ 
trol of the koran, which is a civil as well as: 
religious code, and cannot be grossly infringe® 
by the sovereign, without exposing himself tt 
the hazard of a general insurrection of thi 
people. In the despotic monarchies in Europe 
the abuses of the supreme authority are checker 
by the benevolent precepts of christianity, #H 
enlightened education of princes, the respec 
for public opinion, and the general principht 
of civilization. Where the obligations of rek 
gion are unknown or ineffectual, and publ: 
opinion is despised, the power of the monare 
is circumscribed by that of the ministers ar 
generals, to whom he is obliged to deleg: 
portion of his authority. In fine, the will 
the most arbitrary monarch must be check 
and in some degree held in order by t 
obvious consideration that he is only one m 
amidst the millions of his subjects, and th 
all physical strength is on the side of t 
people. : 

it would seem that monarclry, leaving a 1 
degree of power in the hands of the citize 
than they possess in a republic, and cot 
quently not bringing them into so close a i 
nexion with public affairs, must have all 
decided influence in the formation of patio 
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haracter. And, indeed, that uniformity of 
ntiments, views, and ideas which existed in 
1@ republics of Athens, Lacedzenion, and 
ome, especially the two latter, are seldom to 
e found in a monarchy, But it must be 
nsidered that the influence of both moral 
id physical causes are chiefly perceptible 
1en they exist in the extreme. When they 
intricately complicated, variously com- 
ed, counterbalancing and counteracting 
e another in an infinity of directions, as is 
én the case, their effects can be discovered 
distinguished only by an accuracy of in- 
tigation beyond the reach of the vulgar 
erver. From ancient history and modern 
ervation, it appears that in monarchies 
national character takes, in a great mea- 


ree of liberty which the subjects possess, 
Athens and Rome, when these states were 
erned by kings, the citizens enjoyed a great 
e of freedom, and consequently displayed 
y of those. traits of character by which 
‘Were afterwards distinguished. Shades 
ifference, corresponding with the different 
ees of liberty, may also at present be traced 
ugh all the monarchical governments now 
ting in the world, from the despotisms of 
and Africa to the refined and excellent 
titution of Great Britain, 


e, its colouring from the greater or less . 
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The extensive and populous empire a‘ 
China exhibits, in a Juminous point of vie 
the effects of long continued despotism existing 
in the superlative degree, and strengthened by 
all the laws and institutions the best calculatec 
to ensure its permanency. “If,” says Mri 
Barrow, “the test of a good government bo 
made to depend on the length of its continu 
ance, unshaken and ceihea etl by revolutions: 
China may certainly be allowed to rank thn 
first among civilized nations. But whether 
good or bad it has possessed the art of moul& 
ing the multitude to its own shape: in a mam 
ner unprecedented in the annals of the world 
Various accidents, improved by policy, : seem t 
have led to its durability. Among thes 
the natural barriers of the country, exeludit 
any foreign enemy, are not to be considered : 
the least favourable; whilst the extrem 
caution of the government in admittir 
strangers, kept the world in ignorance, t 
many ages, of the most extensive, the me 
powerful, and the most populous empi 
among men. Secluded thus from all inte 
course with the rest of the world, it had o: 
portunity and leisure to. mould its own su 
_jeets into the shape which it wished them 
retain: and the event has sufficiently prov 
its Rnowledse in this respect.” 
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*““A number of fortunate circumstances, 
dom combined in the same country, have 
mntributed to the preservation of internal 
anquillity in China. The language is of a 
ature well calculated to keep the mass of the 
ople in a state of ignorance. They are 
ither prohibited from embracing any religion 
which they may make choice, nor compelled 
contribute to the support of one they do not 
prove. The pains that have been taken to 
culcate sober habits, to destroy mutual con- 
ence, and render every ntan reserved and 
spicious of his neighbour, could not fail to 
t an end to social intercourse. No meetings 
re held, even for convivial purposes, be- 
nd the family circle, and these only at the 
tival of the new year. Those kinds of tur- 
nt assemblies, where real or imagined 
ievances are discussed with all the rancour 
d violence that malicious insinuations 
inst government, added to the effects of 
oxicating draughts, so frequently inspire, 
unknown among the Chinese. Contented 
having no voice in the government, it has 
yer occurred to them that they have any 
ts; and they certainly enjoy none but 
at are liable to be invaded and trampled 
on whenever the sovereign or any of his 
resentatives, from interest, malice, or ca- 
e, think fit to exercise the power that is 
mM 
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within their grasp. ‘The doctrine of employ, 
ing resistance against oppression applied. t 
_ the people and the government, is so contrary 
' to every sentiment of the former, that the latte 
has little to fearon that score.’* iD 
<The Chinese histories give to their empire at 
incredible antiquity, to which they hay 
adapted a fictitious chronology.. To thess 
extravagant accounts, Voltaire has attached a1 
unwarrantable degree of credit ; and alth 
he does not adopt them in their full extent, 
allows to the empire more than four thousa’ 
years of duration.j+ Mr. Barrow and S3 
George Staunton appear to be nearly of tH 
same opinion. “It is,” says the former, “+ 
singular phenomenon in the history of nation 
that the government of an empire of sO vai 
magnitude as that of China, should have pre 
served its stability without any materii 
change for more than two thousand years ; 1 
setting aside their pretensions to an extra 
gant antiquity, for which, however; they hay 
some grounds, there can be no doubt that the 
“were pretty much in the same state, regula 
by the same laws, and under the same form: 
government as: they now are, foar hundre 


* Bayrow’s Travels in China, p. 394, &c. FF ‘cp 
+ “Il est evident que empire de la Chine etoit formé il y a pj 


de quatre onille ans,”? ° Voltaire Essai surles moeurs et 1’Esprit. 
* Nations—Introduction, i> r bad sa 
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ears before the birth of Christ, about which 
me their renowned plulosopher* flourished: — 
ose works are still held in the highest 
pute. They contain, indeed, all the maximis 
a which their government is yet grounded, 
d all the rules by which the different stations 
f life form their moral conduct; and the 
jonarehy is supposed to have been established 
yo thousand years before his time.”> But 
I. de Guignes, to whom we owe the most 
scent accounts of China, says, and, indeed, 
eems to have proved, that this celebrated 
mpire far from having existed twenty cen- 
ries or move before the christian era, has 
ot been united and established more than 
ve hundred and twenty-nine years.{ This 
sriter also wholly disbelieves the astonishing 
ccounts of the vast population of China, 
iven by Staunton and Barrow, although rest- 
ag on documents which ought to be considered 
s authentic, and corroborated by a train of 
dicious argumentation drawn from a variety 
f£ circumstances. 

‘About a century ago, Europe was amused 
y pompous descriptions of the excellence of 
he Chinese government, and the happiness of 
he people. The accounts of recent travellers 


as 


ee eee 
“* Confucius. = pete 
+ Barrow’s Travels in China, ubi supra. ; re oad ; 
_} M. de Guignes’ Voyage Pekin, published at Paris, A. D, 1808. 
4 , M 9 ie is 
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have, in a great measure, dispelled thes 
chimera. De Guignes agrees with Barrow i: 
his exhibitions of the Chinese character, and« 
the state of society amongst that celebrate 
people. He observes, that certain autho» 
regard the Chinese government as a pattern « 
political and legislative perfection. But de 
have,” says he, ‘lived a long time in Chinz 
I have traversed this vast empire in its who) 
length: I have every where seen the strom 
oppress the weak ; and every person who pos 
sessed any portion of authority, making use ¢ 
it to vex, harass, and crush the. people.’ 
Mr. Barrow also says, that * A general charac 
ter of rapacity, of an aim to make himse: 
master of the property of another by cheating; 
or thieving, or robbery, or the abuse of authe 
rity, distinguishes a Chinese whenever he ca: 
do it with impunity.”?+ 

It must, indeed, be confessed, that in consé 
quence of the jealous policy of the governmeni 
in not permitting foreigners to travel in Ching 
our knowledge, both of the country and t 
people, is confined within narrow limits. Si 
Geo. Staunton, however, by translating th 
Ya Tsing Leu Lee, or code of Chinese laws 
has shewn in what manner that vast empire i 


* De Guignes’ Voyage & Pekin, tom. 2, p. 438, &c. 
+ Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 179, ey: 
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yverned, and so numerous a population not 
ily held in exact order and obedience, but 
shioned to a particular standard of sentiments 
id ideas. He observes that China possesses 
any political and moral advantages to which 
ere is nothing exactly parallel in any Euro- 
an nation. ‘ These,” he says, ‘are to be 
ibed to their system of universal and early 
arriage, except, indeed, so far as that system 
ay be-considered as conducive to the misfor- 
ne of a redundant population ; to the sacred 
gard that is habitually paid to the ties of 
tad ‘to the sobriety, the industry, and 
en the intelligence of the lower classes ; 
the almost total absence of feudal rights and 
ivileges; to the equable distribution of 
aided property ; to the natural indisposition 
the government and people to an indulgence 
ambitious projects of foreign conquest ; and 
tly, to a system of penal laws, if not the 
ost just and equitable, at least the most 
mprehensive and uniform, and the most 
ited to the genius of the people for whom it is 
signed, perhaps, of any that ever existed.”* 
e Chinese laws are not calculated for politi- 
| happiness; but for the repression of dis- 
der and the gentle coercion of a vast popu- 


i 


* Staunton’s Translation of the Ya Tsing Leu Lee, of Codé of 
‘nese Laws, preface p. 1. 
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Jation no better were ever devised: in thi 
respect their excellence is two by b> 
éfficacy. 

Although thei immense sieht we 
appears to be completely moulded to th 
views of the government, yet in an empire of s: 
vast extent, the ambition of the great office: 
of the state in distant provinces might excii 
dangerous revolts. But occurrences of thi 
nature are guarded against with the mo) 
cautious sagacity. The Chinese governmer 
is extremely jealous of any tumultuary mové 
ment amongst the people, but still more « 
any tendency to the usurpation of power on tl! 
part of its remote delegates. The followir 
extraordinary law shews the suspicious jealous 
of the imperial court of Pekin respecting #1 
matter. ‘If any officer belonging to any : 
the departments of government or any priva 
individual should address the emperor in prai 
of the virtues, abilities, or successful admini 
tration of any of his majesty’s confidentii 
ministers of state, it is to be considered as < 
evidence of the existence of a treasonable co 
bination subversive of government, and sh: 
therefore be investigated with the utmo: 
strictness and accuracy: the cause and orig’ 
of these interested praises of persons high}! 
rank and office being traced, the offendir 
party shall suffer death by decapitation, aft 
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emaining the usual time in prison.—His wives 
nd children shall become slaves, and his pro- 
erty shall bé confiseated.”* » This singular 
xhibition of despotic jealously shews the ex- 
essive caution of the Chinese government in 
eventing the mandarins in the remote pro- 
inces of the empire from forming nae con- 
exion with the people. © Such a law cannot 
at tend to promote that system: of ‘tyranny 
nd oppression so generally exereised by the 
roviticial governors and public’ officers, -as 
thing is to be gained, but much to be lost 
popular favour, which never fails to expose 
he possessor to the: ‘suspicion and resentment 
f the court, — [sib iihé pst ; 

In every country, whether ashinic ek barian or 
ighly civilized, the -effeets of one particular 
nstitution or law are often very conspicuous. 


government and legislation of China have en- 
ahairedy fashioned the charaeter, the minds, 
and manners of its vast population. From the 
strict and regular order prevailing through 
every department of the state, and the great 
care that is taken to prevent, to repress, or to 
punish every thing tending to tumult or 
violence, the character of the Chinese has 
‘acquired an appearance of mildness, and even 


® Sir Geo, Staunton’s Translation, p. 62--63. 


larious circumstances tend to shew that. the 
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of the most ceremonious politeness; but it i 
totally devoid of benevolence. Acts of injw 
rious violence are, perhaps, less common ant 
less to be apprehended in China than in mos: 
other countries; but compassion to the unfon 
tunate, and kind assistance to those who are ii 
distress, are scarcely to be expected. Thii 
unfeeling disposition of the Chinese is ascribeo 
by Mr. Barrow to an absurd and singular law 
which ordains, that if a wounded man be taken 
into the charge of any person, even with « 
view to effect his recovery, and happen to - 
under his hands, the person into whose cat 
he was last taken, is liable to be punisheck 
with death, unless he can. produce undeniable 
evidence how the wound was made, or that he 
survived it the space of forty days. The con-. 
sequence of such a law is, that if a persom 
happen to be mortally wounded by accident,. 
or In an affray, he is suffered to die in ke 


streets, from the fear, should any one take 
eharge of him, of being made responsible fort 
his death. “ A striking instance of the fatal 
effects of such a law,”’ says Mr. Barrow, ‘ ef 
pened lately at Canton. A fire broke out in: 
the suburbs, and three Chinese, in helping to) 
extinguish it, had. their limbs fractured and | 
were otherwise dreadfully wounded by the: 
falling of a wall. The surgeon of the English | 
factory, with all the alacrity to administer 


Ne 


‘se 
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lief to suffering humanity, which charac- 
rizes the profession in Britain, directed them 
‘be carried to the factory, and was preparing 
perform amputation, as the only possible 
eans of saving their lives, when one of the 
aa merchants, having heard what was 
ing forward, ran with great haste to the 


think of performing any operation upon 
m, but to suffer them to be taken away 


ding, that however good his intentions 
ght be, if any one of his patients should 


ed for murder, aud the most mitigated 
nishment would be that of banishment. for 


\inese were accordingly removed privately, 
J, no doubt, abandoned to their fate.”* 
. Barrow adduces various other instances of 
t unfeeling and hard hearted disposition 


ina. 

ne of the most remarkable circumstances 
this great empire is, that the people, after a 
y early and considerable progress in all 
arts of civilization, have, during the space 
wenty centuries, made no further advance- 


* Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 164, &c. 


ace, and intreated the surgeon by no means’ 
m the factory -as speedily as_ possible, — 
under his hands, he would inevitably be 


into the wilds of Tartary. The wounded — 


ich prevails among all classes of society in — 


ee rN 


a 


we 
ar 


ment.* It is almost universally agreed, thai 
of all the nations now’ existing in the 

the Chinese were among the first that attaines 
to any considerable degree of refinment, am 
that they were civilized and enlightened tt 
the same extent as at present more than, twi 
thousand years ago, at a period. when a 
Europe, except Greece and Italy, might: bi. 
regarded as barbarous; but ever since thi 
time they have ‘been stationary and even i 
some respects retrogade. T he history of th 
great empire, although immensely volumino oF 
is not sufficiently clear and authentic. ¢ 
develope the causes of this phenomenom; fa 
China has not; like Greece, lost her’ nation: 
existence, nor has she, like Italy, been broke: 
into small principalities. The imperial sub 
cession in China has undergone various revo 
lutions; but the empire, although sometime 
‘violently agitated by internal. commotion: 
has generally been in a state of progressit 
a@ggrandizement ; and even when conqueré 
by the Manshurs, in the year 1644, its Jay 
and institutions were adopted by the cop 
querors. The Chinese.were the instructors + 


* Although M. de Guignes’ opinion may be right respecting: t| 
establishment of the Chinese empire, in its present extent, at so lated 
period as the 13th century, yet it is sufficiently proved that their gré 
philosopher and legislator Confucius flourished four centuries hefd) 
the christian era, and that China, although divided into several Kini 
doms, had then made a considerable progress in civilization, i 


‘ 
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1¢ Tartars, as the Greeks formerly were of the 
omans, In falling under the dominion of 
eigners, they scarcely experienced any 
hange, except that of the dynasty ; and from 
Hl that we can gather from their history, it 
»es not appear that this revolution had any 
rejudicial effects on their national character. . 
Phe unprogressive state of the Chinese, im 
scard to the arts and sciences, cannot: be 
s ascribed to any deficiency of genius. “The 3 
nme powers of intellect which carried them to 
‘certain pitch of knowledge and civilization, | 
ould, unless counteracted by other causes, 
ave carried them still further. The stupen- 
ous canals, and other works of public and 
private utility, afford a convincing proof that 
he people of this empire do not want genius 
6 plan nor dexterity to exectite ; and it is-uni- 
ersally acknowledged that they possess im an 
minent degree the powers of imitation. Of 
his the gentlemen of the English embassy 
shile at Yuen-min-yuen had the opportunity 
of observing some remarkable instances. “The 
romplicated glass lustres, consisting of several 
undred pieces, were taken down piece by 
piece in the course of half an hour by two 
Chinese, who had never seen any thing of the 
kind before, and were put up again by them 
ith equal facility ; yet Mr. Parker thought ~ 
it necessary that the English mechanics should 
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attend several times at his warehouse, to se 
them taken down and again put together, i 
order to be able to manage the business o: 
their arriva].”* | As another instance of the: 
ingenuity, Mr. Barrow relates that a Chines 
undertook to cut a slip of glass from a larg: 
curved piece, intended to cover the great dom 
of the planetarium, and immediately suc 
ceeded, after the English artificers had broke: 
three similar pieces in attempting to cut then 
with the diamond; but the man performee 
this difficult task in secret, and could not b: 
prevailed on to disclose the method by whiet 
it was accomplished. The same writer state: 
it as a fact well known, that a Chinese ii 
Canton, on being shewn an European watch! 
undertook to make one like it and succeeded! 
although he had never before seen any thing 
_ of the kind, only it was necessary to furnish 
him witha mainspring ; and Mr. Barrow adds 
that they now fabricate in Canton, as well'a 
in London, and at one third of the expence, al] 
those ingenious pieces of mechanism which at 
one time were sent to China in great quantities 
from the repositories of Coxe and Merlin.t It 
is evident therefore that it is not any defect of 
genius in the people of China, but solely the 
pride or policy of the government, in affecting 

* Barrow’s Trav. in China, p. 306, 307. 4 

+ Barrow ubi supra, 
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) despise every thing new or foreign, and the 
neral want of encouragement to new inven- 
ons that have checked the progress of the 
ts and sciences in that celebrated empire. _ 
To the same political causes, seconded by 
ttain physical circumstances, the contempt 
- foreign commerce, so conspicuous amongst 
e Chinese, must undoubtedly be ascribed, 
is one of the principles of the government to 
courage, as little as possible, any intercourse 
tween its subjects and foreigners ; and as it 
fashioned the minds. of the people to the 
del of its policy, they have imbibed.a 
eral contempt for foreign trade. The 


N. lat. enjoys a great variety of climate, and 


d the temperate zone. In countries less ex- 
sive or less favourably circumstanced, 
nufactures require the support of foreign 
de, without which they could not flourish, 


nsequently of productions in its different 
vinces, and the easy communication by 
sans of the numerous canals, render the 
me market capable of supporting very con- 
erable manufactures. The celebrated author 
“The Wealth of Nations,” supposes, with 
small degree of probability, that the home 


pire extending from the 20th to the 42 deg. 


ounds in the productions both of the torrid 


it the great extent of China, the multitude. 
its inhabitants, the variety of climate and. 
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market of China is, in extent, not much is 
ferior to that of all Europe.* And if tl 
account of the population, which Sir Georg 
Staunton received at Pekin, be correct, tll 
supposition of Dr. Smith seems not to be it 
founded. In acounfry therefore of so vast. z 
extent, and abounding in such a variety of pre 
ductions, the internal trade is equivalent to 
very considerable foreign commerce, whi« 


therefore is far less necessary to the publl 


_ position of China is also such as could have 1 
‘tendency to excite a spirit of foreign con 


‘by barbarian Tartars on the north, the Chi 


svelfare in China than in states which are cor 
fined within narrower limits, and comprise! 
less numerous population. The oe 


merce. Situated at the eastern extremity 
Asia, and bounded on the west by countrii 
producing nearly the same commodities, > 


had no neighbours with whom they could co: 
veniently trade. It is therefore no wo 
that they should learn to despise those cor 
mercial enterprises to which neither the polié 
of the government nor the situation of th 
country afforded any encouragement.¢ 

‘The position of the country has also conte 
buted, in no small degree, to render the Chi 2€ 


* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. 8, p. 31. Tee ae 
+ “‘ Your beggarly commerce” was the language used by the ma 


darins of Pekin to the Russian envoy wlien discoursing on the subj 
Vide Bell's Travels, 2, p. 258 and 276, j 4 


nwarlike nation. Timidity and caution 
year to be conspicuous traits in their cha- 
ster, and by some are ascribed to the fre- 
y of corporal punishment. The bainboo 
the moral panacea of China, and every 
bject, from the highest ministers of state to 
lowest peasant, is equally liable«to be 
ished by a certain number of strokes, in 
oportion to their offences. But, as no dis- 
ace is attached to this punishment, it cannot 
ve any peculiar effect on the courage of the 
ople. It is not the pain, but the shame and 
shonour attending corporal punishments, in 
ost countries, that can have any tendency to 
press the spirits and diminish courage. The 
nese appear to be deficient in the talents 
ad. virtues requisite in a military life; but 
eir unwarlike character may, with the 
eatest probability, be ascribed to the situa- 
on of their country, bordered on the east by 
@ ocean, and on every other side by moun- 
ins and deseris almost impassable to armies, 
‘by nations greatly inferior in strength. 
ce the establishment of the Manshur dy- 
asty,; the Chinese have not had an enemy 
hat could call into action any considerable 
ortion of their military force. 

Tf we were well acquainted with what passes 
i the interior of China, and with the particu- 
irs of the state of society throughout that vast 
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empire, every trait of the national characte 
which appears to be in some respects an obje: 
of contempt and in others of admiration, mig 
undoubtedly be traced to its true and origin: 
source. The timidity, the hypocrisy, tl 
cringing servility, the selfishness, and oth 
vices so remarkable among the Chinese, ai 
nothing but the effects of that blasting despe 
tism under’ which they live, and which ruy 
through every ramification of the governmem 
and every gradation of office.* . 

The government of China is, by a sort « 
fiction, considered as patriarchal. The empe 
ror is the absolute despot over maay milliop 
of families,.to whose welfare it is impossib) 
that his individual inspection should extene 
yet he is regarded as the common father of ai 
his subjects, He exercises over them the sam 
authority as the father of a family, in the patrr 
archal ages, exercised over his particular houss 
hold, and is placed above the control of la 
Conformably to this system, the governor of’ 
province, representing the person of the SOVE 
reign, is considered as the father of the district 
over which he presides ; and the head of ani 
office or department is supposed to preside ove 
it with the same authority, interest, and affecs 


* L’Eveque considers the Chinese as the most vicious of all nation! 
L’Eveqne, 1—p. 196, His opinion, however, is not sufficiently we, 
grounded. f 
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jon, as the father of a family ouiparieekigis and 
nanages the concerns of private life.* ‘Such 
ré ‘the ideas and sentiments which it is the 
nvarying policy of the Chinese governinent _ 
0 instil into the minds of the people, and 
rhich tend, in no small degree, to insure their 
bedience and preserve the public tranquillity. 
his government, however, although nomi- 
ally patriarchal, pretending to be that of 
father, and considéred assuch by the subjects, 
evidently calculated to keep them‘in a state 
‘childhood ; nor is it possible, that without 
great change in their political circumstances, 
y should ever emerge from their minority.) 
Tn China, the government is the source of 
most all moral influence. There is no na- 
onal religion to sway: the minds of the people, 
“regulate their conduct. The religi on of the 
part is that of the Lama: the literati in 
>neral profess themselves the disciples of Con- 
cius ; and the people adhere to the doctrines 
"Fo, and various other /systems of idolatry. 
Bat the religious ideas of the Chinese are 
ugue and endeteraitrates and have very little 
fluence on the national character. China, 
deed, is one of the very few countries where re- 
zion is not made an engine of state policy. 
peeronient is there the util iehsake and Amat pe- 


‘Os Batrow’s Travels im Ohinayp. 369...) Lo 69. 
N 


"ment, and. the punctilious. strictness of ther 
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tent agent in producing moral effects; but the 
physical circumstances of the empire, especially 
its situation, which renders it a sort of. worlc 
within itself, having little connexion witl 
other nations, liave been extremely, favourabl 
to the views of itsrulers, and afforded them an 


excellent opportunity of moulding the mind 


‘and character of the people into the form tha: 


appeared the most convenient. 

‘We may here observe, that China presemt 
the extreme of despotism, as Athens and Rom 
formerly exhibited the extremes of populx 
freedom. These extremes produced a corres: 
ponding difference of character. The Athe 
nians.and Romans, during the flourishing age 
of their respective republics, were’ haughty 
proud, and independent, displaying on ever! 
occasion the most undaunted courage and thi 
most inflexible patriotism, the natural conse 
quences of the freedom which they enjoyec 
and the share which each citizen had in thi 
government. The Chinese, on the contrary 
are timid, deceitful, . cringing, and selfist 
vices which invariably originate from politi 
cal slavery... They have the. same_passiol 
and. affections ,as .the. ancient ,Greeks an 
Romans ; but.the despotism of their goverr 


laws, prevent.them from acquiring indepen 
dence of mind or-énergy of character. Whe 
a 
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1e most trifling actions of men are measured 
y an exact legal scale, when their words and 
most their very thoughts are. rigidly scru- 
lized by despotic rulers, they naturally learn 
conceal their sentiments under the veil of 
pocrisy; and that deceit, which the terrors 
despotism inspire, becoming habitual, cha- 
cterizes their conduct even in private life, 
d pervades the whole system of society. | 

Next to China, the Ottoman empire presents 
e€ most extensive system of complete despo- 
now existing in the world. . But in many 
ects. both the moral and. physieal cireum- 


ring many centuries, been widely different. 
uing from the centre.of Asia, and. making 
air.way by progressive conquests. towards 
tope, the Turks distinguished themselves as 
artial people : but they never made any 
at _pr progress in the arts of. peace, and even 
war they lave long been retrogade. This 
ional apathy cannot arise from physical 
ses, for they inhabit the same countries on 
ich the genius and activity of the ancient 
eks have conferred.a lasting celebrity. -It 
st, therefore, be ascribed to their institu- 
s, which are fundamentally adverse to im- 
vement. The genius and structure of their 
itical system. beisits entirely military, re- 
red the constant exercise of the warlike 
N 2 


nces of the Chinese and the Turks have, | 


‘ . s&s Me 
ee ee 


| government. The sultans themselves, 1 
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talents to keep it in vigour. Cessation fror 
war soon shewed the defects of a governmen 
which had made no provision for a system ¢ 
peace. When the limits of the Turkis 
empire became fixed, and the conquere 
nations had sunk into unqualified submission 
the tranquillity which ensued, proved fatal 1 
its power; for the strength and permanence + 
a military state depend on providing incessau 
occupation for its troops. Under a pacifi 
system, the janissaries were allowed to abaa 
the strictness of their ancient discipline; ar 
hike the preétorian guards of Rome, they soc 
became the terror instead of the support of tl 


longer roused by those great events whii 
called forth the talents and stimulated’ tt 
exertions of their predecessors, sunk im 
voluptuousness and indolence; and the gre 
offices of the state were given to favourites W 
were destitute of all military claims to pre 
tion. Occasional wars with the Russians a! 
Austrians have prevented the total extincti 
of Turkish valour ‘and discipline, but t 
jarring interests and mutual jealousies of t 


European powers are'the surest support oft 
Ottoman monarchy. 


The Turkish government is in its stycieke 
not less dedpotle’ than that of China; but: 
rigour is considerably moderated by the pov 
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freligion. The doctrines and precepts of the 
oran-constitute a political code as well asa 
ligious system; and the laws enacted. by 
fahomed hiniself, are regarded as inviolable. 
is” true that the grand seignor, having: the 
ointment of the mufti, is supreme in reli- 
vas well as in government; but he knows 
any direct violation of the laws of the 
‘an, would shake the foundations: of his 
rone; for notwithstanding the despotism of 
Ottoman monarchy, numerous instances 
rded in its history shew, that there is 
reely a place in the world where it is more. 
essary to respect public opinion eee’ 
nstantinople. 

That the Turks are a more waslikh socle 
nthe Chinese, is a necessary effect of their 
uation. Their wars with the great powers 
Europe, whose armies are numerous and 
ll skilled in tactics, have preserved some 
ains of their martial genius, while the 
inese are but little acquainted with hostili- 
s. But a particular circumstance in. the 
rial system of Turkey, and which is wholly 
nown in China, contributes, perhaps, more, 
nany other to the difference of character 
which the people of these two empires are 
visibly distinguished... In China, every 
‘son who is in no public office, sees himself 
1 in the most abject situation, with every 

en 
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; thing above him and no human being below 
him.- In the Ottoman dominions, jews and 
christians are numerous: over these:the Tar 
is the master, and ‘treats them with greater 
contempt than the Romans ever shewed to the 
people of conquered provinces. | As every 
Roman citizen esteemed himself superior te 

~~ kings, the meanest Turk thinks himself supe: 
rior to christians and jews, whatever may” 
their rank or their:riches ; and these ideas 0: 
self-importance, produce a haughtiness‘of aii 
and character very different from. the. om 
diffidence of the Chinese.. © 6) pe 
~The greater part of the indeancniiae monari 
chies are despotic, there being no) constitu 
tional check on the power of — 
but asin these the government is general] 
administered with equity .and mildness. by 
enlightened princes and. able ministers, the: 
are far from resembling the Asiatic despotism 
and the diiference of national character whieh 
they produce is not very considerable. » Ther: 
are few-of these» governments: that:.do. not 
more or less, patronize and endeayour. to prot 
mote arts, sciences, letters, and commerce 


oth 


and scientific institutions, are established, i 
every country in this»quarter of the: globes 
and the same studies.and pursuits, althou; 
somewhat..varied according: to: casual. circum 
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‘ances, are generally common to all. ‘Europe 
lay now be considered | as an immense com- 
jonwealth, having all its parts” intimately 
mnected by mutual interests and general in- 
reourse, a circumstance which produces a 
eater uniformity of character, especially 
ongst persons’ of a liberal education, than 
ght be expected in countries so different 
om-each other in regard to their civil and 
igious institutions as well as their’ ow 
‘comstance. ase 
To accommodate the structure of political’ 


different nations and’ ages, is an important’ 
d difficult task; and to determine by any 
ne¥al rale what form of government is: the 
st’ conducive ‘to human’ happiness, is -a’ 
oblem of no very. easy solution, as it depends 
‘a variety of circumstances often so multi- 
‘jous and minute as to elude investigation.’ 
s almost. universally agreed, that the system 
eh allows the greatest share of liberty to: 

2 subject; is the most éligible. | But it must, 

‘the same time, ‘be remembered; that if 
lividual’ conduct required no “restraint,. 
vernment of any kind would be unnecessary. ' 
litical liberty ‘is certainly the basis “of 
jonal ‘prosperity and happiness; “bat its 
‘sure must, be adapted to the state of 

iety.. Some. nations are not sufficiently 


stems aud civil institutions to the exigencies 
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civilized to be intrusted with any great degres 
of liberty, or to make a just estimate of it: 
benefits. The freedom which British subject 
enjoy, if allowed to the inhabitants of Turke> 
or China, would produce nothing but licen: 
tiousness and anarchy. | Morals. and. intellee: 
must be cultivated and © improved, » befor 
nations can derive any advantages from a free 
constitution, . Generous. efforts. have recenth) 
been. made by..the, sovereigns» of Russia itd 
relieve the: peasantry of their empire. trom 
feudal restraints; and, in their laudable. at 
tempts they appear to have proceeded as far a 
was cousistent with pubiie safety,. The nanv 
of the feudal system strikes the inhabitants « 
a free-country with horror; . but it is far les 
terrific to those who. live .under its influences 
and experience all its evils; and itis doubtfu 
whether the Russian peasantry areso apxiousl| 
desirous of enfranchisement.as an Englishma 
would suppose,, ‘The Prince De Ligne, speaks 
ing of Russia, says ‘“;Thesubjects. of this em 
pire, whom we-have the goodness so often td 
pity, would not. concern themselves abou 
your states general: they would. beseech . th: 
philosophers. not to enlighten, them, and th: 
great lords. not. to. permit: them, to hunt on 
their grounds, ?*.. tings nature is so happili 


“® Leg Sujets de cet éenipire qu’ ona ‘Ya boiite de plaindre’ si cae e 
ne se soucieroient pase vos etats generanx :ilsiprieroaient les philose pag: 
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nstituted, that men conform themselves 
th wonderful pliability to all the varieties 
social situation; and it has frequently been 
served, that even in countries where the 
idal system prevails, the inhabitants display 
cheerfulness of temper that would astonish 
native of Britain or of any other country 
ere its multiplied evils no longer exist.* 


bappear, that different degrees of liberty are 
red to the different stages of civilization ; 
d that if the freedom of the British constitu- 
1 were suddenly established in Russia, such 
avolution would, in all probability, throw 
whole empire into confusion. Systems 
ch have existed for ages, taken deep root, 
extended their ramifications through every 
artment of a vast community, command 
plicit obedience as if they were parts of the 
er. of nature, and every change in their 
cture ought to be gradual, and introduced 
wicaution. The happiness of the subjects 
‘the amelioration of their condition, when- 
‘the state of public affairs and thé cifeum- 
ees of society render it practicable, ought 
le the grand object of every government ; 


pas Jes eclairer et les grands seigneurs de ne pas leur permettre 
sser sur leurs terres.” Lettres et Pensees du Mareschal Prince - 
ne, tom. 1. p. 131, we 

pisbeck’s Travels.’ Took’s Russian Empire, 


rom these remarks and- considerations it. 


li i i a he 
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but the terrific effects of the French revolution 
afford a convincing: and. awful proof of the 
danger of adopting political theories, that are 
visionary’in: their: aim, and muoeanves in theii 
progress. geodhelet 6h stipyoveptens , barb ah 
It is unreasonable ‘to expect patil i 
man or his works, and impossible that «the 
most enlightened» statesmen and: legislaton 
should adaptetheir systems of: government an 
laws: to all: ther infinite. paki halite of | case: 
resulting front theever changing ciréumstanees 
of society, or anticipate the endless variation 
of national! interest or human delinquency 
The best political system, therefore, is that oc 
‘which the principles: are: permanent,.; bu 
capable of) a varied: oe tapas according 
times and circumstances, “9! 7ike 
» In every country where dhcwieenad disas no! 
asin Turkey and China, level all distinctiom 
among: the subjects, the whole mass. oft. h 
nation may,: in''a political view; without 
regarding the more minute gradations or cl Assi 
fications, be considered as consisting of tm 
great bodies, thearistocracy and the democra oF 
As it is. necessary that,-in order to preserve th 
tranquillity «and: promote the welfare. ‘of»th 
state,-the-interests of both parties should Bi 
consulted; and” ‘asmuch as’ possible: united 
is “consequently expedient that, in. -countrié 
where the people are sufficiently. enlightene 


? 


‘ 
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be intrusted with: the privileges of a free: 
titutiony bothsthe aristocratic and demo- 
atic: bodies» should concur in maki ng’ the 
vs by which the: whole is to be governed, 
id-as the «inion of. the legislative and: the 
ecutive powers in the same hands must pro= 
ce either despotism or anarch y, it is easy to 


sive the expediency of ‘the monarchical 
anch of government in an extensive empire.» 
A» limited: monarchy Jike that»of Great 
itain;; which serves as 2 patterm to foreign 
ngdoms; and has; with few variations, been 
ently adopted by France and Sicily, is of alk 
ers the best adapted to promote public pros- 
ty and private happiness. Being a judicious 
well proportioned mixture of monarchy, 
stocracy, and democracy, it unites all the 
fantages of the monarchical and republican 
tems without their inconveniences, and con- 
utes the most perfect plan of government 
r devised by human wisdom. It gives to the 
aarch the power and splendour suitable to 
regal office and dignity, while it affords 
al protection to the person and _ the pro- 
y of the nobleman and the peasant. It 
Durages genius and industry: and while it 
rides powerful checks to inordinate ambi- 
, it promotes a spirit of laudabie enterprise. 
influence of such a political system on the 
acter and circumstances of the people, is 
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sufficiently visible in their crowded port 
their extensive commerce, ‘and. their immen) 
manufactures ; for whatever national prejudié 
may suggest, or ignorance may suppose, Gre: 
Britain is equalled by many, and:surpassed f 
some countries, in the advantages arising fro: 
soil and climate. If, therefore, Great Brita 
be the most opulent'and powerful monaret! 
on the face of the globe, a fact which wy 
scarcely be disputed, it is evident that she om 
her riches and splendour not. torany physic 
‘superiority over other nations, but to the e 
cellence of her political constitution. 


eee 
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all the moral causes that influence both 
ividual and national character, it is doubt- 
whether any one be more’ powerful than 
gion. Its operation, how imperceptible 
ver it may appear, is constant and perma- 
t, although often silent and secret. 0 In 
sé moments of privacy, when the thouplts 


enetrable veil of obscurity, when govern. 
at and laws cease from having any influence; 
impressions which it makes on the mind 
often irresistible. In estimating the force 
oral impulses, religion may, therefore, be 
rded as one of the strongest, and its operd- 
on the human character deemed equal, at 
t, to that of any other social institution. 
in treating this subject, it is necessary to 


actions of men are concealed under an. 


ww 
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draw a line of di8tinction between the fal 
and true systems: the former are merel! 
human institutions, founded on the hopes an 
fears of mankind, and artfully modelled 1 
particular purposes: the latter constitute tl! 
connexion and intercourse between the soul« 
man and his maker, independent of politic: 
regulations and human control. | 
A sense of religion is ‘natural to man, bein 
founded on his hopes and his fears. The ¢ii 
cumstances of his present and future existen 
impress it strongly on his mind. All huma 
life being subject to an infinite number 

fortuitous accidents, and all faturity hid: in: 
wiysterious abyss of impenetrable -darknee 
such a prospect around and before them, woul, 
in the most barbarous ages, excite men.-to : 
earnest inquiry concerning the invisible powe 
who dispose of happiness and misery.* T 
learned and celebrated author of the ‘ Divii 
Legation of Moses”, very justly observes, tht 
‘©The worship of superior powers, the, su 
posed. Causes of extraordinary events, and ti 
authors of good-and évil, is natural to man) 
his-rudest: condition,.and necessarily proce 

from: hepe and fear, the, two mainsprings | 
the human soul.??};, The’ ancient legislate 
wisely took advantage of this irresistible pt 


Gi ereaceseee ig Nea ae eer 
4s Warburtod’s Divine Legation Book, 3. sect 4. 
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Nsity, in order to restrain the licentiousness, 
d regulate the conduct. of. mankind.* Dr. 
arburton has fallen into an egregious error 
Saying, that the magistrate was called in to 
> aid of religion.t The case was exactly 

reverse : religion. was. called in to thé aid 
he magistrate. Minos, the famed legislator 


upiter.t Menes, in Egypt, promulgated 
‘ode in the name of the god Hermes.§ 
urgus, at Sparta, claimed the authority 
sanction of Apoilo.|| Numa, for all his 
itutions at Rome, pretended to have the 
tive command of the gods, communicated 


im by the nymph Egeria J Almost all the 


he ‘name and by the authority of the 
tial powers, in order to attract the venera- 
and ensure the obedience of the people. 
these pretensions would have been absurd 
ridiculous, bad not. the existence. of | 


or. beings been: already. the popular 


' 
Waite 6 in 


gustine Dé Civit: Dei lib. 4. chap 32, 
vine Legation Book, 1, sect: 2. thighs bc] is 
ato in Minoe ap, Russell’s Ancient History, vol. 1. p. 168, 
d. Sicul. lib. 1. p. 84. ¥en ‘ Pit: 
tarch Vita Lycurgi. Piri 4° (note 
y lib.,1. chap. 19. Plutarch Vita Nome, To the legislators 
tioned we may add Odin, in Scandinavia, or Scythia s Mahomed, 
a: Mango Capae, in Peru; and others, who all pretended to 


4 * 


eir missions from divine authority, 


rete, pretended that his laws were dictated 


lators of antiquity, published their laws 
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creed. It is evident, therefore, that religié 
existed before the establishment of politic 
systems. The first legislators made the ct 
rent opinions of the people, the basis on whi 
they erected their artificial superstructn 
The poets acted in a similar manner : Hom 
‘and Hesiod embellished, but did not inve 
~ the Grecian mythology. 

The Delphic oracle was an ahieke of sup: 
stitious veneration among the neighbourr 
peasantry, before it was noticed by the legis’ 
tors and rulers of Greece: they afterwa 
used it as an engine of policy, in order: 
sanction their designs by the approbation 
heaven. The augurs at Rome exercised fui 
tions similar to those of the managers of 
oracle of Delphi. ~ Phey interpreted to 
people the will of the gods, by signs in 
-heavens,, the air, or the earth, by inspect 
the entrails of victims, by ie bn 
chirping, and feeding of birds.* Sage le 
tors and rulers. of nations could never 
attached any. importance to such absurdii 
had they not perceived that these s superstiti 
had taken fast hold on the minds of the peo 
But that being the case, they wisely, conver 
vulgar opinions into an engine: of state po 


ae tee a 
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oe Augiiries were in use at the tine of the Trojan War. Se ei 
yersation between Hector and Polydamus. Iliad lib, sot He 
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uma. Pompilius established a college of 


agurs at Rome, and by that Pe Sis 23 a 
their 


em an additional importance. 

slestial authority, they could put a negative 
a the most important resolutions, both of the 
‘naterand the assembly of the people.* They 
ere, therefore, an excellent instrument in the 
ands of the chief magistrate, who, by their 
fluence, could:carry into execution, measures 
hich it would have been hazardous to attempt 
his own authority. The greatest philoso- 
ers, ‘legislators, and statesmen among the 
reeks and the Romans, despised both oracles 
d auguries, with the whole-train.of super- 
itious illusion interwoven in the system-of 
eir religion; but they considered them as 
eful in governing an ignorant and turbulent 
pulace. 

Theeffects of religion may be rise fe, ia 
1 the scenes of the moral world. Its infinence 
the human mind, however, is disputed, and 
ven denied by a writer: of considerable. cals 
rity. ‘The conduct of men and.of nations,” 
ys. Helvetius, “is rarely consistent with their 
lief, or even their speculative ,opinions. 


gain, “If I should establish the most absurd 
pinion, and from. hich the, most detestable 


4 


° 
; 
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“hese principles ; are always fruitless.’”, And 


| Dion,,Halicapass Lib, @.chap. 64, ,Cicero de Diyinat, lib, 2. &e - 
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_ submission.” + In the moral world opinion i 


by’ the ‘order’ of: the ‘sultan, is the highess 


‘state to submit’ with: passive: ohedieune thein 
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consequences might! be' drawn, afb make n 
alteration in the laws, I should’ make no chang 
in the manners of the people.”’* Bat Helvetiv 
seems to have forgotten ‘that laws and: civ 
institutions depend very much on religion 
“ Temples,” says Drv Turnbull, “ have thee 
sacred images, and we see what influence the: 


have always had on agreat part: of mankind: 


but in trath the ideas and: images in men 
minds are the invisible powers that éonstantl] 
govern them, and to these they all pay a read! 


the lever by which all is moved.» The Arabiam 
would not have adopted the “koran had thes 
not been made: to” believe its divine origin 
The papal power would never havérisen to if 
exhorbitant height if the christian world. has 
not been persuaded that the bishop-of Rome 
was the successor of St. Peter,> and. the vice 


‘gerent of Christ; nor: would protestants: dis 
‘pute his authority if they did: not: regard hi 


lofty” pretensions as totally groundless: «Thi 
opinion so’carefully inculcated in the serag lio 
and at the court of Constantinople, that deatht 


degree of martyrdom, anda’ certain passpori 
to paradise, induces the Turkish. officers 07 


iedieinhemee tian . esti 
ite.  Helvetitis on mat, 2. p. 159, — 


#°Dr- Turnbill’s ‘Chit. Phités. Pp. “J96. aide a ae 
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ecks to the bowstring.*» Numberless proofs 
‘ight be adduced to shew that human cop- 
uct is” Lene oe influenced: bys 6 peng od 
Dinions.t : 
‘The history of che werd snes in avait 
eryi pag e, the influence of religion on the 
nds and manners of men,,on social circum- 
vnces and national character, The religion 
the Greeks was favourable to the active and 
gitative powers of man. Jupiter was ever 
ady to: support supreme sway when lawfully 
eeeiand justly administered... Minerva 


pelente. and aided by skill.’; Mars gave 
story to daring courage: ‘Ceres assisted and 
arded thé labours of the’: husbandman: 
ercury presided over eloquence, mercantile 
ansactions, and all the ingenious arts ; while 
pollo and the muses inspired the song of the 
et,.and raised his imagination to the height 
divine enthusiasm. Thus every useful and 


edit. 
+ Who can deny, says Cicero, that these opinions are useful when he 
siders what internal stability the state derives from the religion of 
path, and what security without front the'holy rites that accompany 
jonal compacts ?, How efficacious the fear of divine punishment i is to 
pr man from wickedness, and what ‘purity of manners must reign in 
| community where’ the immortal. gods themselves are supposed to 
erpose both as judges and witnesses.Cicero de Legid. lib, 1. cap, 7. 
Such instructions as are transmitted from generation to generation 
ler the name of maxims or doctrines, whether they be true or false, 
‘ea prodigious effect upon the conduct of those who admit them,” 
cher’s Portrait of St, Paul, p. 284, 

02 
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constant guardian of valour, directed. 


' Vide Ricant, chap. Sand ait Ryan’s Effects of Religion, p. 374. . 
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laudable pursuit had its celestial protector ane 
patron; and the rewards held up to merit ii 
the Grecian Elysium, tended to  stimulati 
valour, and animate the exertions of geniu 
and talents.* . 
All the circumstances connected with’ thi 
religion of the Greeks, concurred to awake: 
‘their genius as well as to embellish thee 
poetry. ‘The sea was peopled with Tritom 
and Nereids, subjects of Neptune, the god « 
the watery element. Every river had its deit 
every fountain its nymph or its naiad; an: 
every mountain and wood their orcades an) 
driades. Venus, and her attendant graces 
hovered over female'beauty: Hebe gave bloo» 
to the youthful cheek: Cupid, ever frolickinr 
among youths and maidens, inspired thi 
amorous passion. Juno was the patroness ¢ 
marriage, Hymen its attendant, and Diana tk 
goddess and ‘guardian of female innocene¢ 
‘Every social enjoyment, ‘aswell as’ every ir 
portant pursuit, was under celestial influenc 
and protection. 7 
The first political institutions of the Greek 
were in conformity with their theological idea 
and the religion of Greece was congenial wit. 
the spirit of liberty. Jupiter was investe' 
With sovereign te eee not with sea i 


* Vide Homer's Odissey, lib, 4. and Pindar’s Be 26 i 4 
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ule. His conduct was sometimes arraigned 
yy the inferior divinities: his measures were 
liscussed, and their propriety often disputed 
n the assembly of the gods; and he was under 
he perpetual control of fate. The Grecian 


| species of mixed monarchy, not unlike those 
vhich existed in Greece before the establish- 
nent of republican governments. _ 

. But ifsuch a religion favoured human genius 
nd exertion, it was highly inimical to morals. 
«The gods and goddesses not only had the 
uman form, but were subject to all the excesses 
f the human passions. They differed in 
othing from the most corrupted human beings 
xcept in the possession of superior wisdom, 
wer, and immortality. All of them had been 
lilty of violence, cruelty, fraud, or debau- 
hery. The worship of such divinities could 
ot inspire morality, nor repress licentiowsness, 


With their religion, the character of the 
eis appeared perfectly to coincide. They 
ere adventurous, valiant, and i ingenious; but 
carcely any people were ever more vicious. 
They were turbulent under rule, unsteady in 
olitics, cruel to slaves, tyrants to their wives, 
nd addicted to unnatural vices. 

The general corruption of their morals 1s 
scribed by two oftheir most eminent historians 


aythology, as Dr. Russell observes, exhibited - 


re aeons seeméd to tolerate and excuse every — 
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to the impurity and looseness of their theo: 
logy.* All the allegories coneerning the wats: 
rebellions, and ‘adulteries of the gods, hac 
either a physical ora moral meaning. But thaw 
medning being above vulgar comprehension) 
they were believed in their literal sense by the 
multitude, who were consequently corrupted 
_ by divine example. Sey 

In delineating a picture of paganism, am 
essential distinction must be made between the 
religion of the learned and that of the vulgare 
Aristotle asserts the existence of one only God! 
the good, the eternal, and supreme Being; and 
this was the doctrine and belief ofall the philo- 
sophical heathens.+ All that multiplicity of 
gods,” says Cudworth, ‘ which makes so great 
a shew and noise, was- really nothing but! 
several names and notions. of. one supreme 
deity according to his different manifestations 
in the world; so that one unmade, self-existent 
deity, and no more, was acknowledged by thes 
more intelligent pagans,’’+ - The’ Eleusinian 
mysteries seem to have been instituted for the 
purpose of purifying the minds of the initiated: 
from the gross tenets of that mythology which: 
was promulgated to the multitude, by incul- 
cating the unity of God and the immortality of 


* Dion Halicarnass, lib, 2, cap..20._. Polybins, 6, cap. 54, 
+ Aristot, Metaphys. lib. 2, we, f . an . | 


¢ Cudworth’s Intellect, Syst, chap, 4, sec. 13 
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e human soul.* The most. distinguished 
ator and philosopher that ancient Rome pro 
ced, considers these mysteries as the greatest, 
the, benefits for which, the world was in-. 
bted to Athens. <‘‘1t wasshe,”’ says Cicero, 
that taught. us not only to live happily, but 
die with. tranquillity, ‘in the confidence: of 
soming yet more happy ina future state of 
istence,?f 5 i baw 


erefore, pure theism ; but that of the vulgar 


issomewhatvastonishing that no attempt was 
ade either. by, the Greeks or the Romans to 
‘orm and:purify the popular theology. This 
pbe-accounted for only, by supposing that 
eir rolers,knowing their religious systems to 
founded. on, the current superstitions of the 
gple,,and closely connected with the govern- 
ant, apprehended that, any innovation would 
, dangerous either. to themselves or the state; 
d.,indeed fhe. fate of Socrates, who ,suffered 
ath at, Athens ; for endeavouring to, rectify 
etheological ideas of the people, was sufficient 
deter succeeding philosophers fron foilow- 
g his example... But exclusive of such con- 


teries were solemn festivals, instituted A, A, C. 


The Eleusinian mys 
) 6th. king of Athens, in hononr of Ceres, the 


39, by Erictheus the 
dess of the earth, and patroness of husbandry. ~ 
'+' Cicero de Leg. ib, 2. 


The religion.of the, enlightened pagans was, 


4s, polytheism, and even gross idolatry ; and 


= snmhey Aer ee ee * : 
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to the honour of the twelve principal gods” 


impossible to determine.* The priests migh 
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siderations, the learned heathens did not thin) 
it in any respect necessary to enlighten th 
multitade on the subject of religion, whie 
they regarded as a mystery above human cor 
prehension, and wholly beyond the reach ¢ 
uncultivated minds, _ They considered the 
ligion of the people as nothing more than 
legal establishment conducive to good orde 
and the welfare of the state. Plato reco 
mended the appointment of solemn festivah 


Greece; but he did not prescribe to the peopl 
the worship of one supreme Deity, because 

regarded his essence as incomprehensible, ane 
the most acceptable mode of worshipping bin 


also be unwilling that the ‘people ‘should 


legislators thought it dangerous to eure,’ ane 
useful to confirm, the popular superstition, | 

In estimating, therefore, the effects of reli. 
gionamong the Greeks and Romans, it is not the 
” * Plato de Leg. lib. 8.—See also Cudworth’s Intellect. Syst. ch. 4, 

+ Bolingbroeke’s Works; 4, p; 51.—After describing the-prevailin 
system of polytheism and idolatry, Bolingbroke Says, ‘* Thus th 
vulgar believed, and thus the priest encouraged, while the philosopher, 


overborne by the torrent of polytheism, suffered them thus to believe ini 


ages when true theism was accounted atheism,”’—Bolingbroke’s Works, 
4. p, 200, Css ma bse a 
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nions of the philosophers, but the notions of 
‘multitade in connexion with their public 
‘itutions that are chiefly to be regarded, 
> religion of these ancient nations was not 
ely a speculative doctrine professed in the 
ols or preached in the temples. It was 
ly interwoven with every circumstance of 
ic and private life. The most important 
cerns of peace and war were prepared and 
cluded by solemn sacrifices, in whieh both 
magistrate, the senator, and the’ soldier, 
ticipated. The influence of such a religion 
the national character cannot be disputed, 
, indeed, it is conspicuous in almost every 
of ancient history. 
celebrated writer says, “‘ It was neither 
nor piety: ‘that established religion among 
Romans, but a conviction of its. ‘necessity 
very society. Their first kings were not 
mereriive to the regulation of public wor- 
) and its ceremonies, than to the establish- 
t of laws, and the constraction of walls.* 
institations of Tatius and Numa had taken 
1 hold on the minds of the people, that when 
regal government was abolished, the 
pans, in their enthusiasm for liberty, had 
the audacity tocast off the yoke of religion. + 


lontesquiou Grandeur et Decadence des Romains. Dissert, de la 
ique des Romains dans la Religion, p- 241. 
ontesquiou vbi supra, 
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But it is not to be supposed that the Roma: 


had received no religious impressions befo 

their ralers regulated their superstitions, am 
digested them into a system; for as it hi 
atenia been observed, the first legislate 
always made the-current prepossessions - 
people the basis of their religion. 

When the Roman legislators formed thela 
itutions, they followed the examp 
ks, and gave no attention totl 
of the manners or the fixing of t 
: f morality, deeming it imprudes 

to imp 90 great restraints on men who we 
yet ignorant of the engagements of a sociex 
into which they had so recently been collectec ce 
They had only one general view,—that of i 
spiring the people with the fear of the goo 
and making use of that fear in order to goves 
them with greater facility. dros yewe) 
“ The’ Suctessors of Numa,’ ‘siandble nte 
quion, “ durst, not complete what that. prin 
had left:deficient. . The people having, i in. py) 
cess of time, lost much of its primitiver rudena 
and ferocity, became capable of cone 
itself to a more exact discipline. | It wot r 
then have been easy to add to the ceremonh 
part of religion, the principles and rules 
morality, which were still wanted,” Buta 


* Tit, Liv. lib, 40. chap. 29, catenin 
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celebrated writer, “the Roman. legislators 
> too sagacious not to perceive the danger 
ich a reformation, It would have been an 
Vowledsement that theit religion was de- 
ve, and would have wehdeeined instead of 
gthing its authority.* -To a modern 
. however, such a conduct will not ap- 
“to be a mark of superior sagacity ; but it 
“contribute to develope the views of the 
it legislators in not endeavour 
te the minds of the people, by rectifying 
* theological ideas. Montesquiow seems 
pprove: their conduct in this respect, by 
ing, that “ Human institutions may be 
ed, but divine ordinances ought to be im- 
ble like the gods thietasel¥es:>+ But this. 


am 


iu 


e precludes every idea of reformation in — 


us establishments.'. Montesquiou ought | 


ve remembered, that when religion be- 
‘corrupted by inlet abuses, its scente 
‘should be removediiio 6) 9 disa: 
1€ first legislators of ry copied ‘the’ rts 
of the Greeks," but they purified its'my- 
gy.) When Romulus consecrated temples, 
ated altars, and appointed festivals and 
ces to the gods of Greece; he rejected 
pious and blasphemous all traditional 


ntesquiou Grandeur et Decadence des Romains,  Dissert, de la 
ue des Romains dans la Religion, p, 242. 
bntesquion ubi supra, 


fe 
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fables of an indecent kind relative to thi 
deities, and instructed the Romans to attri 
to them no actions nor passions unworthy 
their exalted nature.* Numa Pompilius 
lowed his example, and greatly extended 
plan. And from the superior purity of’ 
Roman theology, when compared with thi 
the Greeks, the former displayed a supe 
strictness in morals. An ancient histo» 
observes, that as among the Greeks, a man 
office was rarely to be found whose hands 
clean from peculation, so it was no less- 
among the Romans to discover one that 
stained with this crime. He further adds, 1 
in their magistracies and embassies, the Rom 
disbursed the largest sums with inyiol 
honesty on the single obligation of ano 
and that a Roman citizen paid as much re¢ 
to his word or solemn engagement in priy 
as to a written contract attested by witness: 
Divination by oracles, auguries, and 0 
-similar means, which may be traced, witl 
variations, from Egypt and Babylon, toG 
and Rome,: was: an essential branch of ’ 
eat: religion, and a powerful instrume 


> 


-* Dion, Se iiearnaal lib. 2. chap, 18. 

+ Polybius lib, 6. chap. 54. This observation only applies 
purer ages of the Roman republic. Polybius wrote his history a 
century before the christian era, when the Greeks were complete 


rnpted ; and the Romans still retained a considerable portion o 
primitive virtue, 
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hands of the rulers: of nations. History, 
yumerous instances, shews its utility in the 
ek and Roman systems of government, and — 
influence on the human mind. At Rome, 
augurs could not pronounce any divina- 
concerning public affairs, without ‘the 
mission of the magistrates and senate, to 
se Views their art was entirely subservient. 
ans that may appear ridiculous to.the wise, 
‘often necessary in governing an ignorant 
titude, The augurs and aruspices were a 
of grotesque actors in the. drama of 
anism ; but their art will not appear ridicu- 
s, if we consider that, in a religion entirely 
ular, nothing could seem extravagant.* 
e Romans as well as the Greeks were a 
i-barbarous people at the time when their 
gion was established; and the vulgar of | 
nations always remained ingulphed in 
erstition and ignorance. ‘They were less 
ted by simple truths, than by subjects of 
niration, They required signs of super- 
ural agency, and supposed them only to be 
d in what was marvellous and above their 
nprehension. 
it may indeed seem ridiculous to nasa the 
tiny of the republic depend on the appetite 
sacred fowl, or on the appearance of the 


iMontesquiou Grandeur et Decadence des Romains. Dissert, sur 
blitique des Romains dans la Religion, p, 244, 
| . 
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entrails of a victim; but the legislators w 
introduced those ceremonies into their religid 
systems, knew to what purposes they might 
rendered subservient; and as Montesqu 
observes, ‘it was from good reasons that th 
violated the rulesof reason: If their religid 
rites had been'more rational, persons of tale 
and genius might have been their dupes as 
as the vulgar, and thus have lost all the: 
vantages that were to be derived from pop 
superstition and ignorance. It was theref 
requisite to have such institutions as mis 
keep up the superstition of the people, < 
enter into the political views of their rule 
and this was precisely the case with divi 
tions. The declarations of heaven were ; 
in the mouths of the ‘principal’ senators, ¥ 
perfectly knew both the absurdity and 
utility of things of this nature. “The Ron 
writers inform us how greatly the arts of d: 
nation were venerated ‘by the people and ‘é 
pised by the principal philesophers, legis 
tors; and commanders of armies. * The mag 
trates being masters of the presages, possess 
the most effectual means of ruling the suffia 
in the popular assemblies. The augurs ‘a 


aruspices, who always esd) Se the bik 5 
> : U Le i : #4 ra 


- * Vide Cicera de Diyiriiae lib, 2. cap. 35, meee cap. 18, “See 


tp Julio Oesare Plutarch in Vita, Crassi, &e. nivide’ 
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€ the instruments of the generals rather 
a interpreters of the will of the gods. If 
unfavourable presage happened to intimi- — 
> the soldiers, a sagacious commander could 
ish their fears biy giving it a favourable 
rpretation. Scipio falling to the ground, | 
msequence of a slip of the foot in landing 
he African coast, took some of the earth in 
ands and exclaimed, ‘‘ I hold thee, Africa.” 
his:acute turn he converted: a:menacing 
age into an omen of success, and. reani- 
ed the; courage of his troops. . Lucullus, 
about to give battle to Tigranes, king of 
enia, being: told that the day was one, of 
2 that were accounted unfortunate, answer- 
*Somuch ‘the: better, we shall render it 
icious by victory.’ Sometimes the Romans 
he gordian knot when they found that it 
d not be loosed. One of their commanders, 
> about te commence a nayal engagement, 
‘the sacred fowls into the sea, saying, 
he would compel them to drink since they 
ed to eat,* The Roman generals, how- 
adopted so daring a conduct at their own 
‘and if they proved unsuccessful were 
imes punished for disregarding the pre- 
; because it was necessary to make the 
e believe that public misfortunes did not 


® Valer, Maxim, lib, 1, cap, 4: 
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proceed from any weakness in the state, ona 
defect in its constitution, but from the impy 
of one of its citizens, who had incarred thee 
pleasure of heaven. By this means the puh 
confidence was easily restored: a few religi; 

ceremonies and sacrifices were all that ' 
“requisite. When Rome was menaced or aff 
ed by any calamity, the cause was immedia 
investigated, and the misfortune was aly 
ascribed to the anger of some of the godswi 
worship had been neglected. The city wa 
__eonsequence purified by sacrifices, processi: 
and other religious rites: the same meas 
were sometimes adopted in the armies; 
-the soldiers as well as the people belie’ 
that the divine indignation was appeased 
sumed all their courage and confidence:* 
‘Jigion was the powerful engine by whic! 
rulers of Rome governed a numerous and 
bulent people, and rendered their. oF 
mistress of the world. . 

_ The patriotism, the valour! the. ms 
and glory of Rome rested on the basis 0 
ligion. The capital placed in a most ¢ 
sanding situation, overlooking the foru 
‘mediately below, and affording a prospe 
the whole city, and of Latium as far as the: 


* Montesquiou Grandeur et Decadence des Romains.—Disst 
we Politique des Romains dans la Religion, p. 249. 
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ount and the Appenines, was both a fortress 
d a sanctuary, surrounded with. precipices 
owded with temples: and altars, the reposi- 
ry of the fatal oracles, and the seat of the 
telar deities of theempire. Here,” says an 
gant writer, “stood the. temple of Jupiter 
itolinus.on ahundred steps, supported by 
thousand pillars, adorned with all the ré- 
ements of art, and:blazing with the plunder 
the universe. In the centre of the temple 
h Juno on his left and’ Mércur yon ‘his 
ht side, the thunderer sat on a throne of 
d, grasping the lightning in one hand, and 
theotherwielding the sceptreof the universe: 
her the consuls’ were conducted by the 
ate toassume the militaryidress and implore 
favour of the gods before they marched to 
thes Hither the victorious generals used to 
air in triumph, to suspend the spoils of con; 
red nations; present captive monarchs,and 
rup. Hecatombs to Tarpeian Jove. « Here, 
ses of danger and distress, the senate was 
ambled, and the magistrates convened to 
berate inthe presence and under the im- 
jate influence of the gods of Rome.” > | 


he camp as well as in the city. The at- 

ment of the troops to their standard was 

ired by the united. influence of religion 

honour. The golden eagles called by 
P 


senseof religion accompanied the Romans . 


- 
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Tacitus, ‘‘ Bellorum Di,’ “the gods of wan 
glittering in the front of the legions were © 
‘objects of their pious enthusiasm ;. nor was" 
esteemed less impious than it scandal 
to abandon the sacred ensigns in the hour 
danger. A religion so intimately. connectee 
with government and. war;. procured: for tha 
Romans the sovereignty of the world: it ke 
up their courage, confirmed their. patriotism nn 
and contributed: no: less: than their politica: 
system to render them a ‘nation of legislator 
and warriors, sagacious. in polities .and irre: 
sistible in arms... Montesquiou declares it 4 
be his opinion that the epicurean: philosophy 
which was introduced into Rome towards th 
end of the republic, greatly contributed to t 
corruption of the people; and he caboose 
that it had produced the same effects amon 
the Greeks.* These: observations ‘appear + 
be well grounded ; for it is certain that th 
Romans, >in ‘relaxing their religious: princip! : 
and maxims, lost the energy of their nationai 
character, >) > - 
Pit was not alias onlin the more 2 civilian 
and enlightened nations of antiquity. that thi 
. influence of religion was: conspicuous ib 
" powerful. Ignorance of the attributes of God 
of the duties and destines of: man, and of rhe 


ee - xe * i Ey 
a 


+ 


* Montesquiou Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, chap. 10, p. 84 
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tious phenomena which nature displays,: has: 
sen, in‘all ages,” ‘the/source’ of: superstitions 
barbarian was, therefore; exposed ‘ito. all, 
s’ terrors. Men ‘of: superior iminds;,, the 
anders of ‘political ‘and sacerdotal: ‘systems, 
Pech rude: and “illiterate, soon learned. by 
ence the use‘of every artifice: \that-couldt 

es re and fortify impressions so! well caleu-. 
ted'to bridle, impel; or direct the ‘impetuous’ 
ssions of the people. » The magistrate, aided, 
‘the priest) could assume an authority whielis 
vout-°such support, te» durst: not:cbave 
tured to “exercvise ss: and the most! ferocious: 
dier would patiently submit to correetion 
if e“considered it as not inflicted “bylany 
thaw powers Bet be authority: of. the god 
. 7: | i si TAINAN Bas ot Ts EPR 
Ar pion the ancient. barbarians, especially: 
eof ‘the’ north, ‘who weréoknoiwn: to the 
mars’ ‘by the various names’cf Cimbri, Ger- 
es shine pint al the ‘nfitienee: bi ich was 
apine inl eine ae coming. to. aeiiete 
he an enemy, the: consecrated ® standards t- 
é displayed. in the front of the battle; and 
venient anny) was spin ii with dire execra= 


Tacit. de Morib. German, chap. 7.- ~~ , oes, 
e Alani, a people seated bet ween, the Don and the Yolga, had 
er visible object of religious worship than a naked scimeter 
in the ground. Gibb, Dec. Rom. Emp, yol, 4, chap, 26, p, 373. 
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tions to the god of © war.* Cowardice was: 
according to their creed, the most unpardona 
able of sins. A brave warrior was the greates 
favourite of their martial deities; but th: 
wretch who lost his shield, was expelled fron 
the religious as well as the civil: assemblies: 
his countrymen. They believed ina state 
rewards and punishments in another. world 
but the paradise which they expected, was: 
seene of eternal feasting and drunkenness; a 
they considered a life ‘spent in arms, and 
glorious death in- battle, as the best, ano 
indeed, the ee oe oe a bapp 
futurity. Bia 

~The Gothic piety was: pee more marti 
Jewell as more dismal and ‘gloomy than th: 


S5rh: 


_of the Greeks and Romans.t It was, indee 


above all other systems of religion caleulat 
to inspire‘its votaries with a propensity to we 
plunder, and havoe.. ‘Fhe principal article: 
the Gothic or Scandinavian creed, was that. 
the a aati of a the ae abort 


) * Le de Morib, Gahuaiaiieks dais and Id, 1. Anna, Ti Tb, 
chap. 

ate: M sa instance, the influence of climate, and other local cirer 
stances may, in some degree, be recognized, and the rowsiiin 
Chateaubriant’s remarks, quoted at the conclusion of the first 

of this work, must ‘be acknowledged. But even here moral ‘ciret 
stances seem to have had a greater share in producing the grand” ef 
The Gothic theology hid been collected from. the superstition $ 
people, not only inhabiting infertile regions,” under gloomy ski 

a rigorous climate, but living in-a most*barbirous state of society. i 


us 
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1e gods, Odin received the souls of those who 
ere slain in battle. In that magnificent 
welling the souls of the valiant were supposed 
enjoy the daily pleasure of arming@them- 
lves, of ranging in order of battle, and. of 
itting each other to pieces. But at the h 
dinner, they returned free from ) 
ounds, and animosity, to feed on the fle h of 
e boar Scrimner, which was believed to be 
ily renewed, and to intoxicate themselves 
th mead, served up to them by virgins called 
Ikeries, in the skulls of their enemies. But. 
se who fled in battle, or died of sickness, or 
age, were, according to their creed, con- 
mned to Nistheim, the hell of Scandinavia, 
ismal region of eternal frost and snow, and 
assemblage of all the horrors that can shock 
imagination. Another important doctrine 
their religion, which contributed in no 
all. degree to increase the desperate courage 
conspicuous in the character of the northern 
‘barians, was that of a destiny or fatality 
ich no power of men or even of gods, 
pt that of Odin himself, could avert or 
trol, 
eason may infer, and history shews the 
efal influence of such a mythology on the 
as, the sentiments, and manners of its 
husiastic votaries. No religion, indeed, 
t had previously, or has since existed, was 
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so perfectly calculated to form and perpetuate 
a nation of ‘ferocious .warriors: Mahomeo 
promised paradise to those who fell fighting 
gainst the enemies of his faith ; but. he di« 
t exclude those of his followers who died 
r disease. But all the future happin 
lich the Gothic religion.unfolded, was exclt 
sively destined to those only who fell in th; 
field“of battle, or who, to escape the degrada 
tion of servitude or of a peaceable exit, rushec 
upon death by suicide. To these the halls 
Odin were ever open: on these were lavisbe: 
all the pleasures and luxuries the most delight 
ful to a Gothic imagination. But the pasil 
lanimous, and those who died of disease an 
old® age, were, by the laws and religion ¢ 
Scandinavia, held contemptible and infamou 
in this world, and condemned in another hit 
to severe and perpetual punishment, plung 
into more than midnight gloom, surround 
by enormous piles of ice, in regions of eterna 
frost, for ever haunted by the apparitions 
damned spirits, and tormented by loathsom 
rpents.* To avoid this horrible lot, ‘deat 
ttle, or suicide, was the only alternatiy: 


* Valerius Maximus speaking of the Cimbri, says, ‘* In acie exult] 
bant tanquam gloriose et feliciter vila excessuri ; lamentabantur 
morbo quasi turpiter. et miserabiliter perituri.”” ‘* In: the field | 
battle they exulted inthe prospect of a glorious and happy exit: + 
sickness they bemoaned their fate in’ perishing by an infamous a) 
miserable death.” Valer, Maxim, lib, 2. chap. 6. Oe e 
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ilitary enthusiasm, anda decided contemptof. 
nger and death, were the direct and natural 
nsequences of this terrific and martial creed. 


"Hence the love of combat flows, a 7 
Hence the warriors throbbing breast, 
~ Bright his kindling courage glows, 
~ Fierce he shakes his frowning crest : ne 
__ He grasps his sword, he burns with noble Fage)d goat 
2 To rush where thronging hosts and giant chiefs engage.” 


_ Sterling’s Reems, Pe 152, 


such were 2 the religions ideas of those fero- 
us beings, who, under the various de- 
uinations of Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
pt the ocean with their predatory squa- 
us; and with their horrible i invasions, struck 
‘more civilized nations of Europe with 
or, by carrying deyastion and carnage 
igh all its maritime parts. The histories 
Sngland | and F rance record their extensive 
_ repeated depredations, and exhibit a 
dful_ picture of their ferocious character, 
famous Lodbroker Quida, or death song 
agnar Lodbrog, shews the perfect corres- 
dence of their military and moral ideas 
sentiments, with their horrific mythology. 
at remarkable poem, which is thought to, 
been composed by. Aslanga, the wife of 
brog, every incident 18 triumphantly de- 
ed with the i imagery of death; and the 
lting circumstances of human slaughter 
ecollected with exultation. It seems, as 
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an elegant writer observes, to be “ dictated li 
the demon of slaughter, and may be esteem 
a genuine emanation from the deity of Vz 
halla.”’* This poem, which unfolds im 
hat shock humanity, and display the extrer 
barbarity of the northern nations so late as t 
inth century, presents to the contemplatia 
~\ of the philosopher, one of the most horrik 
states of society in which any portion of ma 
kind has ever lived. ) 
_ In comparing the Greeks and the Roma 
with the ferocious inhabitants of the north 
regions, we find the same difference in th 
national characters as in their religious ide 
The Greek and Roman mythologies possess: 
all that magnificent painting, and that mys: 
rious sublimity which powerfully strikes t 
imagination ; but they had no imagery sO WY 
and terrific, so calculated to inspire the love 
war, slaughter, and sanguinary cruelty, 
that which was displayed in the religion 
Scandinavia. The consequence was, that t 
Greeks and Romans delighted in mental im 
provement, and cultivated the arts of refir 
ment amidst the bustle of wars and the exult 
tions of triumph, while the northern natic 
could be pleased only with scenes of carna: 
and'devastation. =f 


* Drake's Literary Hours, vol. 3, p. 31%. 
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There has never existed a people on whose 
ational character and circumstances religion 
as had a more conspicuous influence, than it 
ad on the Arabians in the time of Mahomed, 
nd under the caliphs his immediate success61 
he state of religion in Arabia, at the t 
hen the: prophet made his appearance, 


rt of the people were attached to the Sabean 
olatry, or the worship of the celestial bodies. 
daism was also in part the religion of the 
untry, and had been adopted by one of the 
rabian kings, as well as by many of his sub-« 
ts, long before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
er that disastrous event, numbers of jews 
d taken refuge in Arabia ; and several inde- 
ndent tribes professed the Mosaical religion. 
e persecution of several sects of christains 
‘the Greek emperors, had driven many of 
eir followers into Arabia, where they found 
secure asyluni.* And the commerce and 
nnexion of that country with Persia and 
dia had introduced the opinions of the 
inichees and Magi, as well as the doctrine 
the Metempsichosis, with several other 
ets of Brammical origin.t The Arabians, 
refore, were a mixture of christians, jews, 


* Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. 1, p. 193, 
+ Maurice’s Anct. Hist, Hindostan, vol. 2. p. 308, 


euliarly favourable to his views. The greater 
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and idolators of every sect and description 
and the design of Mahomed was to unite them 
in one system of religion.*  Initating the 
conduct of the ancient legislators, who mad¢ 
the current opinions of the people the basis o» 
their religious institutions, he found, among 
such a variety of creeds, ample materials fi 
his new system. His principal tenet was the 
unity of the divine essence. » But he borrowea 
largely from the jews, the christians, and the 
magi, in order to reconcile the different tribes 
of Arabia to the acknowledgment of his miss 
sion, and the profession of his faith.+ 
- The Mahomedan system, while in its fall 
vigour, afforded a remarkable instance of the 
effects which the sincere belief of one or twe 
dogmas of faith may produce. The grea 
motive by which the vivid faney and intrepic 
spirit of the Arabians were stimulated tc 
enterprise when they had embraced the Islam 
was the promise of eternal life and inex haustii 
ble pleasures to those who should fall in the 
wars againstinfidels, Ihe force of enthusia 1 
thus roused, was still further stimulated, anc 
completely confirmed by. the doctrine ¢ 
absolute predestination, involving and dete: 
mining the most minute particulars in the | 


* Sale’s Koran Prelim. Disc. p. 47. 
$ Mahomed, in. his description of paradise, borrowed largely from 
the magians. Hydes’ Relig. Vet. Pers. chap, 33, 
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d death of every individual. . The followers 
3 he: prophet were, therefore, encouraged to 
she without fear forthe propagation of the 
th, since they were taught that, besides the 
rit of this service and its eternal reward, no 
tion could avert their inevitable ond 
» prolong for a moment.their lives. 

“it be asked why. these doctrines did eae 
itinue to excite the same dauntless. courage 
d the same ardent spirit of enterprise.in 
ertimes; as in the first ages of the caliphate, 
|. why they have now almost wholly lost 
air efficacy, the answer is easy, as the 
son isobvious. Enthusiasm, however ardent 
may be, or by whatever means it may be 
ited, seldom burns long with a steady and 
diminished flame. Of this, history furnishes 
umerable instances. Every new religion i is 
pted witha fervid zeal by its first votaries : 

s then a matter of conviction: it is upper- 
st in\their thoughts; it occupies the princi- 
place in their minds, and forcibly com- 
ids their attention. In process of time, 
ng transmitted to successive generations, it 
pmes a thing of custom and course; | It is 
longer pad eee A with the same ardour, nor. 
fessed with the same zeal: its impressions 
nthe mind grow more feeble : its precepts. 
2 less influence on practice; and amidst 
novelty of rising eyents and changing cir, 
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cumstances incessantly attracting human at 
tention, the fervour which it at first inspire: 
is gradually abated. It would, perhaps, : 
difficult to find among modern christians th 
- indefatigable zeal, that dauntless perseverano: 
and that inflexible constancy, under tk 
“severest trials by which they were distin 
guished in the apostolic age, and in the seco 
and third centuries. ‘a 
The system of religion and governmer 
which Mahomed framed and established, w 
more calculated for exciting a thirst of co» 
quest than for giving stability to empil 
Although the koran is the civil as well as ti 
religious code of all the Mahomedan nati 
it conveys no just or clear notion either of t 
relative duties of mankind in society, of t 
formation of the body politic, or of the prin« 
ples of government.* The first caliphs reign 
under the supposed sanction of divine auth 
rity, as the legal successors of the prophet, ai 
were considered by their subjects as the vie 
gerents of the deity. But in process of tii 
the caliphate, being rent asunder by the st 
cessful revolts of various pretenders to empl 
was split into different and hostile monarehi 
The followers of the prophet were also divi 
into various sects ; and amidst the contenti¢ 


* YVolney’s Syria, vol. 2. p. 394. 
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“opposite factions, the venerable name of. 
ahomed lost much of its accustomed respect, 
d his religion much of its former influence.* 
e different. nations professing the .Islam_ 
ng as often called out to war against one 
other as against infidels,. the promise; of 
radise, to those who. fell fighting for the 
ith, lost. its. effect, and,.the enthusiastic - 
rage of the first. mussulmans,. gradually. 
lined... Attempts, have. repeatedly , been 
ade to. revive it) in, their wars. with .the 


great measure, to the novelty of the cireum= 
neces by which it was created, and could not 
revived. in. a. .degraded and antiquated 
am revwebeugelrrad 1) art rswiclnth sai vir. 
‘he effects of religion on. the human mind 
1 character, are conspicuously displayed 
oughout the extensive region of India... The 
ject state of the Hindoos, their weakness 
d pusillanimity, have already been noticed; 
the supposition of its being the natural 
ect of the climate, has been sufficiently 
nfuted, by. the examples of other nations 
uated in the same latitudes. That the 
ndoos have not always been in this degra- 


So | 


| For the hatred which constantly exists between the Turks and the 
iians, see Chardin, fol. 387, and for its origin, Ockley’s History of. 
Saracens, vol, 2. p. 73. ane 
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ded state, is evident from the magnificent ana 
stupéndous yemains of ancient art yet visib) 
in Various parts “of their country’; and, there 
fore, moral, rather than physical causes, muy 
have ‘produced ‘so’ ‘fatal a change ia ther 
national character. The conquestof the greate 
part of India by Mahomedan' invaders, over 
- tamed'the political system and most” of th 
aneient’ Reena of - ‘that’ celebratet 
country 5 ; but thé ‘bloody and® devastatint 
wars, ‘carried on with little intermission for th 
space of more than six centuries} would rathe 
seem ealeulated to render the Hindoos' a was 
like thanea pusillanimous people.’ One grez 
and powerful® “cause, however, seems always1 
have operated in India to°the’exaltation/of tk 
privileged classes and the degradation. of tk 
people. Their religion, with’ ‘which ~ the 
government js 'So° intimately united as to fori 
only one “system,” has a constant ten ndency 1 
depress the “genius “as well'as the’ courage i 
the Hindoos, to prevent every kind of. emild 
ton, and ‘to extinguish the spirit. of enterpriss 
Accustomed and taught to look on their pri 
as men of a more exalted origin; and on the 
selves'as the lowest order of beings in these 
of human existence, the inferior classes of th 
numerous population” of India-are debarret 
by irrevocable laws, from passing the limi 
within which they are confined by: superstitic a 


my 


ae 
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d despotism. Amidst all the foreign inva2 
ns and ‘intestine: commotions: which ‘have 
nvulsed their country for'so many centuries, 
2 Bramins have. laboured unremnittingly, 
d with ‘too great: success, to keep up’this 
Bidebinoasyi: Yh Leekdely .qolagnn. gd 
Amongst the Hindoos; the whole of moral 
duct and mental operation is'directed ‘and 
ulated: by the Braminical theology?) The 

re, the form, and ‘the efficiéney of their 
ernment, originate in and en tirely depend 


|, and criminal code, is: interwoven ‘with 
t theology, ‘and equally’ considered | as 
ved from divine autho rity. ** The affairs 
overnment, of judicat ure; and: police, down 
he most minute forms of ‘social and domes- 
ntercourse, ‘are -all’ identified with their 
"10 us observances : the whole is sacred and 
olable ; and the ideas attached to improve= 
t:and profanation; can: seareely be dis~ 
ished from one another.?* A religion 
blends ‘itself with the minutest Concerns 
e, must: have a powerful influence on the 
ls of its votaries ; but it is naturally inimi-~ 
othe developement of talents and the 
ion of genias. — In prescribing t daily 
iourly ities of die: citizen, ont 


Col, Wilkes’ Historical Sketches of India, yol, 1. p- 74, 


* 


_ regard. as their primeval lawgiver and. pa 
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calculated to form a peculiar and separate 
people different from all others; but such 
nation, when once formed, remains for eve? 
incapable of improvement. . ( 

Religion is often mutilated by time, veilee 
by mystery, debased by superstition, am 
variously corrupted in passing through t 
hands of men. ~The religion of the Hind 
and the ancient Persians sprung, in all probe 
bility, from the same source, and wasorigimall 
pure theism, transmitted from Shem, Ela 
and their other patriarchal ancestors; bat + 
was gradually corrupted by the Magi of Persii 
and the Bramins of India.*, The theology 
the magi, however, was reformed by the secor 
Zoroaster, and was never so degraded as thi 
of the Bramins, whieh has degenerated int 
system of tyranny, as well as of. the grosse 
idolatary ; although it originally ineulcat! 


detty.ti ot Hédoslis chon rsa) DER Sem 
The institutes of Menu, whom the Hinde 


arch, exhibit a system of despotism and prie 
eraft both limited by law, but artfully e 
spiring to give mutual support though wy 


_® Hyde Relig. Vet. Pers, chap.23. Cudworth’s Intell. Systs1 
chap. 4. Prideanx Connect. vol.1. chap. 4. 

$ Strabo lib. 15. Sir W. Jones’ Works, vol. 4. p, 415— 
Maurice’s Ancient History of Hindostan, vol, 1. p. 52. 
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atual checks.* This code is atkriowledged 
the sects both of Brania and Budh as the — 
andation of Hindoo jurispradence.t+ Butin 
2 Birman empire the power of religion is 
ecked by the government, wliile in indi it 
erates without control: This may, perhaps, 
the principal cause of the striking difference 
character between the Birmans and the 
adoos, although situated so near to each 
er, and even under the same parallels” of 
itude; 
Phe Hindoo religion is now become oné of 
> most degrading systems existing in the 
ld:;. “The influence of priestcraft over 
erstition,” says Mr. Ornie, “is no where so 
ble as in India. All the concerns of life 
ye a strict analogy and connéxion with the 
emonies of réligion; and the Bramins have 
uleated such a variety of strange persuasions, 
t the Hindoo finds himself every hour under 
necessity of consulting his spiritual guide. 
é building of a pagoda, and maintaining 
hin it a set of priests, is believed to be the 
t action of which human nature is capable. 
ery offence may be expiated by largeesses to 
Brauiins prescribed by themselves accord- 
to their own measures of avarice and sen- 


Lord Teignmouth’s life of Sir W. Jones, vol. 2. p: 263, 
Symes embassy to Ava, p, 13 
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suality.’* But in the whole system of the 
tyrannical superstition, nothing could be 
trived more effectually to degrade a large 
tion of the Hindoo: population than ‘that 2 
—surd and cruel superstition, which debars-t: 
wretched sooder from: receiving instructic 
and confirms his inferiority to the other‘ca 
in a physical as well asa moral sense both 
the present and future hife.f 99. © 200) 
To exhibit in circumstantial detail the co: 
plicated aad absurd system of the Bramini 
religion, would be uninteresting as wellas t 
instructive.t One important. circumstan 
however, cannot be overlooked, as it seems 
ibute more.than any other to fix the sti 
of society amongst the Hindoos, and'to fi 
their national character.’: Every one’ kno 
that from time iinimemorials the whole mass 
Hindoo population hasbeen divided into fi 
great casts or classes: Of these the: ‘prinei 
is, that of the Bramins or priests, who not ‘on 
eet the most exalted rank but: pretendit 


* Orme’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul Emp. celal 
of 1 the Government of Hindost. ch. 6. “ar - R rae R. 
+ Dr. Buchanan, p. 111. aReYS ‘ 

*} Fora paiti¢ular account of the Hindoo tenra see Sint 
_Jone’s _Works. Maurice’s Anect. Hist. Hindostan, and Mod, I 
“Hindost.” Tavernier’ s Tray, Dow’ s Hindost. Orme’s Hist. F 
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erstitious ‘veneration; ‘The sedoiid-is ithe 
aa tribe; who, aceording to theié 


them m engage) in others oecupations:> The 
‘dis the tribes et. Beit, igen gt ny one 


: a 2 i sdebis are- garage toe in aha iva 
pur, and debarred by irrevocable laws-froim 
ig to'any superior'ranky “If any ‘one.be ex- 


ndt ‘be received into. lanother;/ butcis for 
r excluded from society, and. abhorred. by 
‘yman in the nation. «This circumstance 
Jers religion all-powerful, and excommuni- 
a so’ dreadful; that almost any Hindoo 
‘suffer death rather than deviate. from:one 
le -of “his faith,--a. “circumstance: which 
ers their conversion to - christianity: ex 
oely difficult. 

ne four grand divisions of the Hindoos are 
n Subdivided into a number of other casts 
asses, of which the distinctions and order 
feveiminence are decidedly fixed by religion 
lav. ‘The meimbers’of each vast invariably 
re to° the’ profession ‘of their ancestors, 
which every’deviation would be impious 
profane;and‘from generation to genera- 
the same families or casts follow the same 


of life. .The division of the people into 
Q 2 & 


ions, are military men, althouglhséme 


mMuricated from ‘any of: these cdstsy hé © 
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casts or tribes prevailed in ancient Egypt, am 
has been greatly applauded by several writer 
both ancient and modern, as conducive to thi 
perfection of the arts by adding successive 
the attainments of the son to those of tH 
father, and for being calculated to curb ai 
piring ambition, by confining every one to h 
own profession, whatever might be the strong 
of his intellect or the extent of his talen 
«« But,’ as an eminent writer observes, ‘ tl 
benefits resulting from the experience of ance 
try would be more than balanced by the di 
advantages connected with it, in doomii 
many to professions which they had neitll 
inclination to prosecute nor ability to impros 
And although the institution of heredita 
employments might in bridling ambition sel 
the purpose of an usurping priesthood, by ¢ 
pressing the spirit of the people, it must at 
‘same time have depressed genius, by imposi 
a restraint upon its versatility, and ext 
guished the ardour of emulation, with 
which the liberal arts can never attain 
superior excellence. These can only be c 1 
vated with success among a people in a staté 
. professional freedom, where genius is lefty 
fettered, and talents have their full range ; 
where a possibility is left to men of all cl 
of rising to public honours and offices.”* T 


» 


* Russell’s Hist, Auct. Europe, vol, % p. 113, 114, Ei 
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tem of hereditary profession may undoubted- 
contribute to that dexterity of hand for 
hich the Hindoos are so distinguished, and of 
ich so remarkable instances are seen in the 
quisite workmanship of their curious manu- 
tures; but it entirely checks the spirit of 
vention and confines them to the dull routine 
‘imitation, ae 

These regulations appear to have produced 
same effects both in Egypt and India. 
he antient Egyptians, like the modern 
indoos, were the slaves of their priests, who 
ercised, in the name and under the sanction 
‘the gods, a despotic authority over men. 
r. Russell has accurately delineated their 
tellectual character, and if we compare it 
ith that of the Hindoos, the picture will 
hibit a striking resemblance. “The genius 
the Egyptians,’ says this excellent writer, 
was acute and steady, rather than liberal or 
evated. They prosecuted works of expence 
id ingenuity with singular perseverance, and 
n principles purely mathematical; but 
ey were totally destitute of taste ; and neyer 
quired a distinguished rank among the cul- 
ators of the fine-arts. Their architecture 
tempted to supply greatness of design by 
umensity of frabric, substituting altitude for 
iblimity, and ponderous solidity for stability. 
heir statuary, like their architecture, de- 
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lighted in huge masses.of stone, nicely chiselle 
but displaying neither elegance of figure, anil 


‘mation /of expression, nor grace In. attituc 
Their painting, if we except -brilhancy» ane 


- durabilityi of» colouring, | was: devoid -of. every 


\ 


excellency :belongimg ‘to that captivating at 

They were totally: ignorant of the anagicad 
effects of light and Piaded > &e* Tn: thy 
masterly, delineation, we cannot) but: recog biz 
the Hiadoo as: well.as:the! Egyptian. genings 3 
and) if; the’ istupendons | remains gets : 
seen at-Elora:and im the island of Elephia 

as.welk as the modern pagodas.of Chijlaniby 
and:Seringham) be: compared withthe, ruins’ 


Thebes;:\ the «sphinx, and: othier!|-celelirat : 
monuments of ancient Egypt, the tesemblan 1 
between the idéas of the twowations, im rega 4 
to the arts, will not appear ~the jless.strikin ; 
The divisidn of a whole: nation into “casts ™ 
classes'with the institutiom of hereditary. pr : 
‘fessions,' if rigid! y adhered to, must, wherey re 


jt) takessplace, produce: similar: effects: (a 
yegard “to! the social ‘system, at establishes: 
wepuiariseries of > striet!-sbbordination, a 


i) eS 2 oe , r a7 9 * aT. 4 
~ $3 5 POP OTS 3 Vii Pro tpiosr & byaar 
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J a 
1) Russell's dist ‘Atct. Euspe; voh Alp. 417} Ds. Sores nef 
“refers ita Diag: Sicul., lib, 1. and ta, Asie Litas Hist de } ote é 
Ant iquite, liv. 2. chap. 1: ‘and 3. F 
23 We Birhtns, “whose charactér, is Waingited by M1. Ses, ho! 
e same ; religious doctrines as ;the. Hindoos, bnt are not like tbe 
divided ants casis, and from this circumatancé the difference bet ¥ 
“them geemhy to” proceed, as the clintate, &c: is the'game. 72 
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ders the inferior orders of the people sub- 
sive to slavery as to the ordinance of heaven: 
respect.of the arts, it may produce dexterity 
workmanship, but, nothing, can be more: 
mical. to.inyention.and taste, 9, ..:.. ef 
Dulness in, design, and accuracy, in execu- 
n, seem to characterize,the genius of call. the 
in jal, mations. Of this, despotism is the 
se..|, The Chinese, as well as the Hindoos, 
sess, in an. eminent, degree, the. talent. of 
tation, but appear to haye no genius for 
on] ion. :, ,dn China, however, religion has 
legal’,establishment, nor, scarcely. any, ine 
nceon Society. | Bat in China the despo+ 
Rink: the government, ‘pyodusas nearly the 


po pidinastncli sion ih, i te ‘the great, object 
oth.is do:exact a) passive submission, which 

‘died dail! of, degeasing the character, rand 
2 ba ahem of the Ghincse., ne xe 
evervappears to, be far jess hostile ;to. intel 
nal exertion, than that of the Braminicalrer 
on in: bndia.; , The, elements of literature are 
ost universally diffused among the Chinese, 
¥ bave-an. infinite number of publications, 
all subjects not connected with the.govern- 
t—particularly in-poetry,- and the.other 
artinents of the’ Belles Lettres.’”?°” Every 
siderable, city,.in China, contains several 
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booksellers. shops; and Sir George Stati ths 
in enumerating the advantages which thate 


pire possesses, mentions the intelligence of 1 th 
lower classes of the people.* But the sma: 


‘partion of learning that exists among - 


Hindoos, is almost entirely confined to th 
priesthood. Sir George Staunton has giv 
us a fine specimen of the official stile of t 
court of Pekin, in the valedictor y address. 
the late emperor Kien Long, on resigning t 
sceptre to hisson.t The speech of the monar 
is replete with good sense, and appropriate: 
the occasion : it displays the highest degree: 


paternal affection towards his subjects, ‘ap 


breathes a tone of piety and of perfect resign 
tion to the divine will. But Mr. Pinkertos 
speaking of the compositions of the Hindoo 
observes, that ‘‘ Although translations of sop 
of their. best works have appeared, they haz 
not acquired the smallest degree of Europes 
reputation, and have very little interested: 
few carious inquirers, \though® eager ae 
pleased. © ‘To compare’ such. tedious triflé 
alike destitute of good sense, vigorous geni ; 
or brilliant fancy, with the immortal genius 


~ Greece or Rome, would only confirm the idk 


that the chmate itself epee el een eae hi 


* Sir Geo. Staunton’s Translation of the Ya Tsing Leu ies or, val 
of China, pref. p. 11, = 


ie Sir Geo, Staunton’s Translation appendix p. 482. ; “a 
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inflames the imagination.* But might it 
trather be said, that the baleful influence 
‘the religious and political institutions of 
a, pervading the whole system of society, 
blasted the biossoms of genius in that 
ntry, and reduced the human mind to a 
te -of senile decrepitude. In regard to 
‘improvement of intellect, the Chinese have 
great advantages over the Hindoos. 
ere are no privileged classes in China : em- 
yment under the government is the only 
irce of distinction: the way to public offices 
pen to all ; and learning is the sole recom- 
ndation to preferment. But among: the 
doos, the place which every individual 
st occupy in society, is fixed by irrevocable 
ys, claiming for their origin and establish- 
it the sanction of divine authority. In 
ina, the cultivation of letters meets with 
ouragement ; and emulation is excited. 
ndia, the progress of intellect is checked, 
‘diffusion of learning prevented, and all 
lation necessarily extinguished. — yg 
the northern parts of India, where re- 
ted invasions and almost incessant comma- 
s have so often roused the natives to arms, 
power of religion is greatly weakened, and 
different casts, although seldom confounded 


fay ® Piakerten’s Mod, Geog, p. 258, 
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by matrimonial intermixtures no, longer; eon: 
fine. themselves, to. their,appropriate, occupa: 
tions.;; Braminsjare frequently soldiers: many 
of them. eat fleshywhichiis positively.prohibitec 
by theirsteligion ; and. they always carry 
offensive; weapons. 5, Even,the merchants an 
the ‘mechanics, when they travel only, a. fey 
milés;are, all strongly armed, and..ia somes 
the northern provinees, particularly, in, Bui + 
leund «the husbandmen carry their, spears Wi it 
them into. the field.*,.. The,character, of tbe 
northern Hindoos is, also. very, different. 
-that.of tlie mild and. passive inhabitants re th 
lower Carnatic, the Panjab,. and)some,of. bh 
neighbouring: _provinces, even those of, til 
domestic and‘unwarlike professions are bray 
daring, and frequently cruel... The Mahra 
are a. warlike: people, and the founder of t 
states, ithe: famous Sevagee,:.was.a hero WW 
name would not disgrace the annals of G 
or Rome. The Seiks, who inhabit the “no 
western proviuces,: are alread y. ‘become form 
dable, and. rather want discipline than co: 
to render them equal to European troops. 
-the religion of the Seiks appears to. differ 
siderably from that of the other, nation 
India; :ahd even among othe Mahratta: 
power of the Bramins is: greatly diminish 
Mro Orme ascribes the -difference. between. 


* Chatfield’s Hindostan, p. 165, Forster’s Travels, vol. 1. p, 12. 
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Wikia southern Hi adoos totheinfuence 
climate, but. it. rather appears to. arise, as 
Chatfield ‘observes, from continual wars 
1 civil commotions.* °.'T ‘hese political con- 
sions have weakened, the. power of the 
ninical system, and rendered the PepRte 
re independent and enterprising,: 4550.2 
; a perstition, when skilfully managed by pas 
tie politicians, may serve-to excite and ele- 
ethe mind.instead of depressing. the Spirits 
‘itispiring pusillanimity.. -To.this.end it was 
ected:-by the Jegislators.of Greece and Rome, 
the chiefs of Scandinavia, and by, ithe Ara- 
a | prophet. But the usurping. priests of 
i# seem to have had no other object in view 
to keep the people'inia state of passive 
: nission. Had not this,| been, the -case,,a 
on whichscan impel its infatuated votaries 
hrow themselves: under’ the chariot wheels 
ne peta) of: Juggernaut, and inspire delicate 
ilesiwith ‘an intrepidity; that enables, them 
bai ‘che most terrible death without. eax, 
oluntarily burning themselves onthe. fune- 


Tes sof their Sr eee 


age ‘of the Biitlapa: setae, ‘foreign inva 
and yaaa the independence of their 


25a HB 


'rme’ 8 Historical FE sparen, d. M, chap, 9. Chatfeta’ a's Hind 
165, 


en en units 


discipline, have bid defiance to ‘all invaders 


necessary to examine the influence of the d 


ix > _ 
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der the Great in his invasion of India, and] 
inability to penetrate beyond the limits of t 
Panjab, are a proof that the natives were r 
at that time an unwarlike and pusillanime 
people.t And it is easy to conceive that if t 
Bramins in later times had applied their : 
ligion to patriotic purposes, and made use: 
their influence to promote union among 4 
Hindoo princes, the vast population of Ina 
might, with avery moderate degree of milite 


country.* The resistance met with by es 


- After exhibiting the origin, and consideri 
the effects of false systems of religion, it 


trines of eternal truth on the human charact 
and on human happiness. An ample fi 
here hes open to our survey ; and present f 
contrast most striking and impressive. 1 
Mosaical law, although only a temporary 
stitution preparatory to a more perfect 
pensation, casts all the various syster 
pion far into the shade when placed 


** For the festival of Juggernaut; the Pe y sacrifice of a4 pils 
erushed to death under the wheels of the idol’s chariot, the shou 
approbation of the poople, and the prodigious number of wert py 
see Dr. Buchanan's Christian Researches in India, p. 136—141. ; 
an account taken in 1803, the number of women who burned t 


 seives at the funerals of their husbands, were 275, within hirty @ 


of Calcutta, iene 


+ Plutarch Vita Alexandri—~-Arrian Exped. Alexa 
Rennell’s Memoir, &c, 
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> scale of comparison. ‘It inculcated just 
as of the essence and attributes of the 
preme Being, impressed on the mind a con- 
aal sense of his superintending providence, 
communicated the knowledge of his will 
regard to moral conduct. Instead of de- 
ing the minds of the people by oracles and 
aries, and by a confused assemblage of 
ties, the offspring of ignorance and super- 
ion, of fiction and fraud, it taught them to 
k up in every circumstance of life to the - 
hor of their existence, the omnipotent and 
niscient ruler of the universe, of whose 
urable regard they were assured so long as 
r actions were conformable to his laws. ~ 
line of moral distinction, both in specula- 
and practice, was drawn between the jews 
| the heathens ; and whoever will take the 
ible to examine and compare the writings 
he Hebrews with those of the most en- 
tened philosophers among the Greeks and 
Romans, whom education and habit have 
ght us to regard as the luminaries of the 
ient world, will readily perceive the diffe- 
t effects which their respective systems were 
ulated to produce on the human mind, 
consequently on the conduct of men in 
lety. <2 
thas been already observed that the primeval 
givers of Egypt and Crete, of Greece and 


bk. aaa 
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Rome, established their religious systems und 
_ the pretended sanction of some ideal oralleg: 
rical deity, whose ‘power, at. the bestj:w 

limited to a particular department of the w 
and its government, whose authority was: 
defined and-uncertain,.and whose very perse 
and essence were confounded in the wild cha: 
of pagan mythology. Moses was the om) 
legislator of antiquity who promulgated a n 
tional religion in the. commanding and awf 
name: of the one’ supreme and. eternal’ mi 
the creator and governor of the universe, whod 
omnipresence pervades the whole ‘system ™ 
nature, and whose providence, inspecting tt 

whole train of causes and effects im the*mo 
as well/as the physical world, Sarees direc 
and, controls all events, ©” yy bas a 
~The purity of the Mosaical. relebjiow 
responded: with the grandeur of its origi’ 

Thedivinities of Greece were slaves'to the: a 
passions ‘as their votariés, and most of rh P 
were stained with crimes? © The'gods of all th 
‘pagan nations delighted ‘in scenes “of humé 
slaughter; and’ sometimes their wrath coul 
‘be appeased ‘only by‘ human-saetifices. TI 
amoré mild and benevolent of their deities we 
pleased with impure rites and  bacchanalit 
festivals. But the Jehovah, whose worship wi 
‘proposed to the Hebrews, is'invariably: rept 
‘sented as a being not less holy than powe io 
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2 perpetual enémy of-vice, and the:constant 
end. of virtue, -The/solemn: rites bv which 
was honoured were of the purest kind: the 
emonies and injunctions which ‘appear only 
minutie, and.ia a superficial. view might be 
med »unimportant,. were ‘calculated to pro- 
te either; the health and comfort: of indivi- 
is, or the good order and peace of society. 
Jne of the greatest advantages of the Hebrew 
gion over every systemiof paganism, was the 
uliar excellency of its: precepts, and the 
ans of;acquiring. moral. and religious in- 
etiOn, which it afforded to every class of 
mpeople. -The pagans never appointedin- 

tors to.delivér moral precepts in the name 
the. gods.* | The’ people frequented the 
iples. and attended the solemn rites of re- | 
on as well as other public shews ; but they 
hot receive any moral or:religions instruc- 
s from their priests, who never considered 
S any part of their duty to enlighten ‘the 
ds of the multitude. | Among the Israelites 
ease was totally different... The scriptures 
e read and explained in the synagogues 
y sabbath day, and thus became intelligible 
he meanest capacity, “The'same Jaudable 
being ‘adopted ‘bythe christians, ‘has 
ised a ‘moral’! and. religious’ iNumination 


"a great’ part of the world...) oi oa 


GF ee 2G EOL Si BEEP OER ee 
ies’) Vide St, August, De Civit, Dei. tib, 2, cap, 55, 
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The principal objection that can be mae 
against the religion of Moses is that it does n 
promulgate the doctrine of a future star 
where the good shall be rewarded; and t 
wicked shall be punished. This seeming defi 
has not been overlooked by infidels. TI 
Greeks and the Romans, say they; had th 
Elysium, and their Tartarus: the ferocin 
Scandinavians had their Valhalla and th 
Nistheim; and most of the pagan nations,, 
whose creeds history has left any memori 
believed that in another life happiness ay 
misery should be impartially dispensed to 1 
souls of the departed according to the merit 
demerit of their actions in the present state 
existence. But the Hebrew legislator end 
vouring to impress, in a forcible manner, 
system of religion and Jaw on the minds of? 
people, by exciting their hopes and their 
confines all his promises and threats to 
things of this life without directing their vi 
to any object beyond the grave. : . 

To assign a. satisfactory reason for t 

omission of a doctrine which is calculated: 
Operate as the strongest incitement to a 
: and the most Paty: check to views di isa iq + 


SR, has dichbawen both genius cane ert 5 " 
in the investigation of this impor tant @ 


| 


steal ' i 


ficult subject ; but some of his ee oe 
wever ingemius, are far from being satis. 
tory to an inquiring mind.* If we should 
ard an opinion on so difficult a point, it 
ms the most probable that the Mosaical 
>» being entirely a national system, and 
itical as well as religious, the doctrine of a 
re state was left out because its rewards and 
ishments could be inflicted only on in- 
duals, while temporal happiness and misery 
ibited in awful contrast, were proposed to 
consideration of the Israelites, as these 
ie could affect the community.+ But whe- 
‘this hypothosis be well or ill founded, it 
rtain that the clear revelation of a future 
was reserved for the coming of Christ, and 
establishment of a more perfect religion. 
i ‘first glimmering of light remote objects 
involved in pbattatey ; bat when the 
gelical sun rose above the horjzon, the 
ect was enlarged, and eternity laid apes 
e intellectual view. 
e Mosaical system being only a prepara- 
0a more extended revelation of the divine 
was superseded by christianity, which, 
vhelming paganism with all its crowd of 
ious divinities, effected the most important 


# Vide Divine Legation of Moses, passim, 
+ Vide Deuteronomy, chap, 28. 
a 
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revolution in human ideas as well as moral 
that ever took place since man was created. 
‘The religion of the Hebrews was design 
for a particular period of time and for a pe 
liar nation, and not for ail ages nor ‘for. t 
sshole human race. Several of its rites a 
injunctions were not calculated for every sit 
ation and climate: it is therefore sufficient 
evident that its extension was to be limit 
and its existence temporary.* Christiani yi 
a system of a totally different nature: it} 
suited to every country, to every age 2% 
climate, and capable of being adapted to 
the variety of human circumstances. TI 
indeed, is one of its distinguishing excellence: 
and shews that it is calculated for univer: 
diffusion and perpetual duration. 4 
Such a religion was absolutely necessary 
mankind. During a long succession of aj 
all the nations of the earth, with the sin 
exception of the jews, had, in regard to- 
ligious matters, been left to grope their y 
under a canopy of fuliginous darkness. a 
the most enlightened nations ‘the cloud 
superstition hung dark, awful, and porte ita 


fo) 


* All persons of the male sex were enjoined to appear at Jerus 
three times in the year; Exod, chapter 23, v. 14,17. Deuteron. 
v.16. And the kindling of fire on the sabbath was strictly prohipl 
Exod. chap. 35, v. 3.. These were injunctions with which it W 
have been next to impossible to comply in very remote countriesa 
extremely cold climates. : ¥ 4 
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heir religion, which sprung from fear, carried 
rough all its streams the bitterness of ifs 
untain. Their divinities: were capricious, 
fish, and revengeful, and the fears of the 
prshiper often appeared in the cruel rites 
nich he employed to appease them, and in 
2 numberless occurrences which revealed to 
n the intimations of their displeasure. A 
sam, an omen, any unusual event excited his 
‘m: the general darkness which surrounded 
a converted his alarms into settled terror ; 
‘his inability to determine which of the 
ies he had offended, in what his offenee 
sisted, and by what means it was to be 
iated, often raised his terror to distraction 
despair.”* It omust' be acknowledged 
; the fears which Mr, Finlayson here de- 
es, as besetting the votaries of paganism, 
not very conspicuous in the conduct of the 
ek and Roman legislators and rulers, who 
their religion as'an instrument for govern: 
the people, nor in that of their popular 
mblies and their armies, whose apprehen- 
S;, although easily excited, were readily 
ed by the skilful management of their 
istrates and commanders. But’ few me: 
als are left of the private life and domes: 
ffairs of the pagans; and the ideas and 


* Finlayson’s Sermons, p 393 
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feelings of multitudes, acting in masses, a1 
very different from those of solitary individual 
at a distance from the bustling scenes of lif 
and unengaged in those active concerns whic 
so often engross the whole thought and atte: 
tion of man: In such situations superstitic 
has always the most powerful influence; ax 
although the philosophers and magistrates; 
Greece and Rome attached no credit to tf 
absurd tales of their fictitious mytholog; 
the case was very different with the vulgz 
and éven with the higher classes in natior 
less enlightened. History informs us, tt 
kings and military commanders often sac 
ficed their favourites, their relatives, az 
sometimes even their own children on 1 
altars of their gods, in order to appease thi 
supposed anger, and to avert their dreac 
vengeance. eee 
In the view of delivering mankind from t 
slavish fear of cruel, capricious, and vindiet 
divinities, Epicurus devised a system of p 
losophical atheism. But the cure was,: 
some respects, worse than the disease, ass 
extinguishing the dread of superior beings4 
left the inordinate passions. of men with 
any religious restraint, and opened the lo’ 
gates to every kind of vice and licentiousn 
Nothing could effectually dispel this intelll 
tual darkness, and remove these moral ey 


i ee 
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it just conceptions of the nature and attri- 
ites of God ; and this knowledge could be 
quired only through the medium of a divine 
velation. Dense clouds rest upon the hal- 
wed and inaccessible habitation of the deity ; 
4 through the agency of. christianity, beams 
glory, darting from his eternal throne, shine 

don every side, and give to the human 


re attained by its own powers. 

“he christian revelation supplied the defects 
‘the Mosaical system, and exploded the 
ts of paganism. Its doctrines and precepts 
re calculated to enlighten the minds and 
regulate the actions of men. Besides in- 
cating just ideas of the essence and attri- 
of the supreme being, it established the 


punishments, concerning which the Mosai- 


kly insinuated by the Hebrew prophets, 
‘of which the pagan philosophers had 

only vague and confused notions. At 
time when Christ appeared in the world, 
doctrine was regarded, not only by the 
tiles but even by the jews, as a philosophi- 
opinion, rather than an article of faith ; 
jatter did not consider it as an essential 
of their law ; and it was rejected by many 
e greatest and most learned men in the 


dan illumination which it could never 


ortant doctrine of a future state, of rewards — 


law had been silent, which had been 


% 
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nation.* The question, however, was of th 
utmost importance to mankind, and, in if 

every individual, from the highest to th: 
lowest, was personally and deeply interested 

On the fate that awaits him beyond the graye 
interesting conjectures and awful reflection 

will force themselves on. the mind of every 
 yational being. The bustle of active life, thi 
i _ busy throng of men, the pomp and splende 
5 . of courts, the parade and dangers of war, th 
pursuits of ambition or pleasure, and all thos 
jllusory scenes that bewilder the eye and thi 
‘imagination, may give a temporary check » 
thoughts of this nature; but in. the: hour « 
| solitude and silence, the mind cannot wholl 
withdraw its attention from the. still sma: 
voice that whispers, ‘The fashien of th: 
/ world passeth away.” A vague and confuse 
| qdea of a world to come, and of a life x 
_ durable than the present, was, therefore, pre 

' valent in every nation, whether barbarous ¢ 
civilized, although itseould not be said/t 

| arise to a steady belief. Amidst a variety ¢ 
"conjectures and jarring opinions, the huma 
‘mind was left in a state of uncertainty am 
doubt: man totally ignorant of the design ¢ 


i 


* The doctrine of a future state, although held by the Pharisees, W 
rejected by the Sadducees: the latter, however, were never exclude) 
from the jewish communion. Several of the jewish princes, and ev 
some of the high priests were Sadducees. Bs, Mba ue 
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creation and of his altimate destiny, was, 
himself, an inexplicable enigma; and in 
eng on the shortness of life, with its 
us troubles and difficulties, he could 
cover no satisfactory reason for his being 
ught into existence. The light of the 
pel dispelled the mist that darkened the | 
nan intellect; it first discovered to man 
aim and end of his creation: it removed 
mysterious veil which had concealed his. 
1 destiny ; and it developed this, impor- — 
truth, that the whole history of the world 
nly a single page in the mysterious volume 
divine providence.. Christianity was the 
sstial telescope that opened to human BED 
magnificent prospect of eternity. : 
he morality taught by the gospel, is as 
ssary to the happiness of man as air,is to 
existence. It enjoins the practice of every. - 
ue that can promote human felicity, and 
hibits all those vices that disturb the peace 
yciety. Such a religion could not fail of 
g productive of the most beneficial effects. 
bolished human sacrifices, which continued 
e offered in many countries at the time of 
promulgation : infanticide, a crime that 
tolerated even among the polished nations 
Greece and Rome, disappeared under its 
evolent influence.* It. checked the prac- 


‘The practice of murdering or exposing infants, continued among 
omans till after the establishment of christianity, Codex Theodos. 
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tice of private war, the bane of the middll 
-ages.* It rendered wars between differem 
nations less cruel and sanguinary, and pi 
cured a milder treatment to the vanquishes 
and prisoners. It restrained the vices of kings 
and the turbulence of subjects, and diminishe« 
the frequency of rebellions, assassinations ¢ 
princes, and revolatiens of states. It enjoine 
and encouraged hospitality to strangers, ang 
preserved the shipwrecked from plunderers.t 
Christianity displayed its beneficent effecr 
in the relief of human distress of every € 
scription. To its prevalence, Europe is ir 
debted for. its hospitals. and other charitab’ 
institutions. In Athens and other Gree 
republics, the state provided for the children « 
soldiers slain in battle.t But neither tk 
Greeks nor. the Romans had any public ho 
pitals, till the humane spirit of the gospo 
gave rise to these establishments. A wethe 


lib, 10. In the days of Tacitus it was so common, that. he thou ti 
extraordinary that the Germans did not kill any of. their childre 
Tacit de Morib. Gerinan. chap. 19. Pliny attempts an apology f 


' . infanticide, lib. 29. 


5 2 
* Vide Du Cange Voce Treuga Dei a Sa, Recenil des Historie 

tom. 10, p. 49—147. = . % 
+ Inancient times, the sovercigns of countries and Jords of lands, 
maritime provinces, used to seize the goods of vessels that-were wreckt) 
on their coasts, and, in many instances, even the men were made fs 
The practice appears to have been universal in the time of the Antonine 

and even long afterwards: it was vigorously combated, and at lens 
abolished by the prevalence of christianity. Vide Hoffman Vo 
es ait and Lex Rhodia. Du Cange Voce Lagan, Recta 

t Aristotle’s Polit. lib. 2. chap 8, 
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d excellent writer says, “It does not appear 
it» there was any establishment in pagan 
me for the oom of the poor or sick, the 
Ww or the orphan, the foundling or the 
on ed prostitute, whereas in the seventeenth 
jury, there were twenty-five magnificent . 
uses in Rome for these and other charitable 
‘poses.”* London, Madrid, Petersburg, 
scow, and other large cities of Europe, 
und in such humane institutions; and it 
Id be both difficult and tedious to enume- 
= all the charitable establishments that are 
be seen in England, Italy, Spain, ands: 
ped, in every christian eouneys Hit eahey 
ut there is no circumstance in the sey 
uman society, in which the benign in- 
nce of christianity has been more conspicu- 
‘than in the abolition of slayery, which 
ed in so dreadful an extent among the 
eks and Romans, and all the other nations of 
eathen world. The christian religion, by 
hing that all men are originally equal, and 
all must appear before the same tribunal, 
before aujudge whose omnipotence no 
er can withstand, whose integrity no 
es can bribe, and in whose presence all 
hly distinctions must disappear, was pre-- 
ently favourable to liberty. Its imme- 


-Ryan’s Eff. Relig. chap. 3. p. 1564 
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diate effects were a more humane treatment « 
slaves; and it ultimately contributed mo: 
than any other cause to the abolition of tl 
system of slavery. When Pope Gregory tl 
Great, towards the end of the sixth centur 
liberated his own slaves, he recommended tl 
same conduct to others, by declaring, th: 
“* As our Redeemer the Creator and Lord of a: 
was graciously pleased to take human fless 
that by-his divine favour he might set us fri 
from the bondage (of sin) by which we 
held captives, and restore us to our primiti 
liberty, so also ought we to restore to freedc 
those men whom nature made free, but whc 
the laws of nations have subjected to slavery. 
During the middle ages, it was common. 
emancipate slaves “ for the love of Ged,” 7 
tlie remission of sins,’ &e. A volume, itelbe 
would scarcely suffice for the enumeration 
the instances of manumission on the prineip 
of religion, “nor of the various laws enacted | 
christian sovereigns, for the purpose of mi 
gating the rigours of cpbbetia and prepay 
the way to its abolition.}. ~ 


tueret satan agitursi homines, quos ab initio, liberos fi 
and jus Gentium jugo substituit servitutis, in ea qua nati 
mittentis beneficio libertati reddanter.”? Potgiess. li 

t DyCange Voce Manumissio Muratori Antiq, Ital. 


a 


‘ 
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‘influence of avarice, in conjunction with 
Orance or neglect of the doctrines and pre- 
ts ‘of christianity, revived slavery in 
erica, after it had been abolished in Europe. 
a more enlightened attention to the dic- 
8 of the gospel, induced several European 
ers, as well as the United States of America, 
abolish the slave trade, which, for some 
iries, had been a disgrace to the christian | 
3; and it can scarcely be doubted, that 
me cause will produce the same effect in 

e nations which stili tolerate that infamous ¢ 


+ 


ne of the most eminent writers of the last 
ury, the celebrated Dr. Paley, says that 
e influence of religion is not to be ‘sought 
councils of princes, in the resolutions 
pular assemblies,in the conduct of govern= 
is towards their subjects, or of states and 
eign towards each other, of conquerors at 
ead of their armies,” &e.f “This asser- 
however, only shews that the strongest 
rstanding may fall into great errors in 
y through inattention to facts. It is im- 
ble to peruse the ancient laws of the 
ards, the French, the Anglo Saxons, the 


hoever peruses Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave 
cannot but perceive that the influence of christianity was the 
l_eause which produced tkat benign and happy effect, 

ley’s Evid, Christian, part 3, ch. 6, 


heap | se ae 


Sip 
_  “®*.anfluence on real, and an indirect influence: 
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Swedes; the Visgoths, and other nations, eve 
in the darkest ages of christianity, witho: 
perceiving the influence of the gospel pe 
councils of those governments and prince 

' whom they were formed and enacted ; andt 
conduct of modern commanders equally she: 
that its voice is not wholly silenced by t 
noise and the tumult of war. All this indes 
is natural. Christianity, wherever it is pw 
fessed, must have either a direct or an indire 
influence on all classes of men from the high 
to the lowest. It establishes a train’ of mop 
ideas to which every one gives his asset 
although often without either examining thy 
propriety or considering their importance 38 ! 
those impressions which float unquestion® 
and undefined over the understanding, give 
colouring to the character, and a bias to t 
conduct of multitudes, who are scarcely awe 
of their existence. Christianity has a dir 


mere nominal professors: the latter is ey 
extended to those who are seldom seen in't 
place of worship; for how destitute soever’ 
individual may be of the spirit of religion, 
finds it necessary to respect the notions aj 
manners that are established in society. - [t 
thus that christianity has so great a share? 
fashioning the public mind; and even prin 
» who understand the art of government, alwe 


¢ 
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fespect public opinion. The history of the 
world exhibits a series of i incontrovertible evi- 
dence that christianity has moulded even des- 
otic governments to humanity ; that it has 
Given rise to wise and equitable laws: that it 
as disarmed war of a great part of its terrors: 
that it has taught the great, the rich, and the 
powerful, to acknowledge that all men are 
a rethren, and given to the poor a rank and 
‘ peoapence which they never possessed amidst 
the boasted freedom of Greece and Rome. 
Tain nice has been greatly conducive to 
the advancement of literature and science. It 
threw into circulation an immense number of 
ew ideas, by which it enriched the intellectual 
World; and it has been particularly instra- 
mental in preserving and disseminating moral. 
ad classical knowledge. It formed a nuo- 
erous body of men whom it compelled by the 
jature of their profession and employment to 
cultivate their talents, to cherish regular habits 
thought, and to study the most effectual me- 
thod of elucidating the doctrines which they 
taught. Learning could not be entirely lost 
while there was an order of men to whom a 
moderate share of it, at least, was necessary 
to qualify them for the sacerdotal office, and 
entitle them to itsemoluments. The propaga- 
ion of christianity was every where accom- 
ganied by the introduction of letters among 
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nations to whom they were unknown, and thi 
dissemination in countries where, they wy 
already in use. To christianity we are: 
debted for the preservation of the classid 
works of antiquity, and consequently for 
that we know of the ancients. During t 
anarchy and barbarism which followed — 
subversion of the Roman empire, and continu 
for many centuries, the monasteries, whi 
furnished comfortable retreats from war ai 


tyranny, served also as inns for the accomm 
dation of travellers, as repositories for be y) 
and_as schools for the education of youth. © 

It has been objected against christianity, th 
by forbidding to return evil for evil, andj 
culeating the contempt of glory, it destée 
the greatest incentives to martial exploit 
Rousseau considers the precepts of the gOsy 
as inconsistent with hberty, valour, and y 
triotism. But that writer, who is remarkal! 
for self contradiction, is confuted by his ov 
words when he says that if all were perfe 
christians, soldiers would dispise danger @1 
death.+ Gibbon also insinuates that the pr 
pagation of the doctrines and precepts of ti 
gospel tended to the depression of courage, au 
remarks the aversion of the primitive christia) 


* Machiavel Disc. on Livy. b. 2. chap. 2. 


+ Rousseau’s Social Contract, vol. 4, chap, 8, 
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9 a political or a military life.* But the 
historian of the decline and fall of the empire 
Was not ignorant that among the Romans the 
monies of the pagan religion were in- 
timately blended with all the concerns of-war, 
S well as with those of the magistracy, and 
that it was difficult, and in some cases next to 
impossible, to exercise the functions of a magis- 
trate, a senator, or a soldier, without being 
golluted by idolatry.t The genius of pa- 
zanism, therefore, rather than that of christia- 
nity, was the principal cause of the reluctance 
f the early professors of the gospel to engage 
in political or military affairs. baa 
The christian religion, although it forbids 
evenge and retaliation, does not prohibit self 
lefence, nor the exercise of war for the purpose 
f repelling unjust aggression and maintaining 
ational rights. And, in conformity to this 
lew of the evangelical doctrines, we find that 
$ soon as christianity became the established 
eligion of the Roman empire, its professors 
eadily inlisted under the banners of the state.t 


® Gibbon. Dec. Rom, Emp. vol. 2. chap. 15. p. 326. &c, 

+ Vide Gibbon Dec, Rom. Emp. vol. 2. chap. 15. p. 289. 

} The expressions in the gospel which enjoin a passive submission to 
juries and insults, ought to be understood as addressed to persons ina 
irticular situation, and their meaning as capableyo being modified 
cording to circumstances. Neither the soldiers who cons 
ke, ch, 3, v.14. nor the Centurian Cornelius, Aj 
proached on account of their profession, ; 


‘ a 10; were 


h 
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The gospel being designed for all nations, a 
calculated to promote universal peace au 
benevolence, could not with propriety en 00 
_ patriotism and valour in the sense in whit 
they were understood by the Greeks and tt 
Romans; but it inculcates the contempt | 
danger and death, which is the basis of heroist 
and the most essential ingredient in the chara 
ter of the warrior. A writer, who has de? 
gently investigated the subject, says ‘“ It iS; 
the utmost importance that the religious it 
pressions made on the mind of the soldi 
should not be of a gloomy or dispiriting 
ture: they should be connected with hope, m 
with fear, or they will tend to make hi 
cowardly instead of brave. Those who belie 
that they are secure of happiness, if to the be 
of their power they live and die doing th 
duty, will certainly meet danger, and, if nece 
sary, death, with more courage than they e¢ 
ever do who are oppressed and intimidated 
superstitious doubts and horrors which deg a 
men, and which are inconsistant with all ide 
ofthe goodness and beneficence of God. 
Christianity, rightly. understood, is this 1 
ligion which excites no superstitious horrop 
and of which the impressions are conneet 
with the most animating hopes : by openil 


* Edgeworth on Professional Education, p. 143, 
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the simost brilliant prospects beyond the grave, 
nds to extinguish a + pusillanimous regard 


peice with that of the 
oe soldier. The truth of this theory — 
Sstablished by the incontrovertible evidence 
% facts. The armies of christendom have, in 
leeds of valour, rivalled those of Greece and 
me ; and at this day, the christian nations of _ 
Europe are far superior to all the rest of the 
world in martial prowess and the art of war. © 
it must, however, be acknowledged, that 
hristianity was an. indirect cause of some 
ffects which may appear of a pernicious or at 
east of a doubtful nature. The happy effect 
Mf the gospel in reforming the morals of its 


jenuine simplicity, and to proselyte men, to 
articular opinions, instead of converting them 
‘om vice to virtue, was the principal object of 
ministers, it began to lose much of its 
nign influence. Endless disputes and quar- 
els, concerning the different systems grafted 
a the gospel, filled christians with rancour 
implacable animosities, which nearly 
nihilated the substance of christianity, 
ile they contended only for shadows, and 
re perplexed by a variety of contradictory 
reeds, which bewildered the understanding 
s" 


¥ 


~» dispute. 
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without contributing to the purity of m 91 

_ But whether these differences, in. speer 
tive points, were not more. productive of ¢; 
than of evil, is a problem of difficult solut: 
In morals as in physics the hepa 
deity are conducted on a large scale ; and: 
our duty to. adore his mysterious dispen 
tions.*,_ It is certain, that rivalships of opir 
“are favourable to, the investigation: of. ter 
The elaborate, attempts, of infidels to any; 
date the authority of the gospel, have excl 
men of the greatest talents:and genius tor 
accurate examjnation of its nature and. ori 
and brought into light such, proofs of 
authenticity of the christian revelation, 
seem.to haye now put the matter beyond. 


The variety of opinions entertained by. 
different sects of christians, have also impeb 
them to examine every passage of the saed 
writings with the most critical aceu na 
These multiplied contests have conseque: 
produced an immense mass of erudition; g 
as the buman mind, when once roused | 
action, seldom confines its excursions to ¢ 
direction, but turns to, different. subjects 


* By not properly considering the Ways of providence, in the & 
ture of good and evil, Frederick IL, King of Prussia, was hurried jj 


the most blasphemous conclusions. Correspond, de Fred, IT, Rot 
Prusse, tom. 1. p. 225, &c. af 


ie 
“9 
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Guiry, itis not an improbable conclusion; 
ha ; these collisions of opinion which struck 
it so many latent sparks of intellect, have 
n one of the causes of that general illumis 
tion ‘which so pre-eminently distinguishes 
€ nations of christendom from the inhabi- 
s of the other parts of the world. 
Christianity is not confined to minute creeds, 
iultiplied ceremonies, or hierarchical estab= 
ishments: all these things are in their nature 
sitive and evanescent; but as subjects of 
ispute they may serve to exercise the inge« 
ity of man, and call his mental powers into 
tion. Difference of opinion, in matters of 
igion, connected with freedom of inquiry, 
> favourable to the progress of intellect ; but 
1¢ intemperance of zea], and the intolerance. 
bigotry, contract the limits of reason and 
ilosophy:. The mind, when accustomed to 
implicit submission to authority in religion 
ir science, loses its powers of exertion, and 
comes incapable of improvement. In the 
iddie ages, when the ignorance of the laity, 
d naturally and necessarily increased, to an 
‘orbitant degree, the influence of the clergy, 
he church established a system of intolerance 
which extinguished freedom of thought, and 


checked all prental energy. ‘The reformation 


Contributed, in some degree, to restore the 


¥ 


human mind to its natural liberty. When 
s 2 
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that event took place, theological controy« 
was a grand trial of inteliectual nrengl 
the points in dispute came into contact -v 
temporal interest of great importance 
magnitude. But the reformers no sooner ' 
their efforts crowned with success, thant 
imitated the conduct of the church from wl 
they had separated, and confined the lin 
truth, and the doctrines of salvation, wit 
the narrow precincts of their own particu 
opinions.* The right of private judgm 
which is the fundamental principle of pro 
tantism, if not absolutely denied in the 
was soon renounced in spirit and violatec 
practice.t These evils, however, are no? 
be ascribed to christianity, but toa depart 
from its spirit and a violation of its precep 
A judicious and learned writer has sheer 
from incontestible authorities, that perse 
tion and intolerance haye always origina 
from motives of policy and interest rat! 
‘than from those of religion. 3 


4 


Sleidan says, that inthe year 1552, a grey friar asserted in pre 
ing that those who have had no knowledge of Christ, and yet | 
lived virtuously had been saved, and adds, that this doctrine 
accounted blasphemons, and grievously complained of by the reforma 
Sleidan’s Comment. fol. 389, 
+ Ryan’s Effects of Religion, p. 444 and 445.—Neale’s Hisi 
Puritans, vol 4, p. 553, &c, 

{ Dr, Ryan has incontestably proved, that the persecutions of 
christians by the Roman emperors, arose from political motives; ; 
~ that the intolerance of Romanists towards Protestants, and of pro 


* 
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‘hose who are supreme in power, often 
ik themselves infallible in judgment. 
t experience shews the bad effects of en- 
avouring to establish the dominion of one 
ingle creed over the minds of a numerous 

mumunity. Ifthe attempt do not succeed, it. 
yes a source of rancour and animosities, 
coinpatible with the spirit of chris‘ianity, 
id often the cause of civil commotions: 
"its success be complete, the c»usequences 
re less ho-tile to the tranquillity of society, 
it more inimical to mental improvement.* 
ither one or the other of these cases has been 
2m plified in almost eyery country-of Europe. 
‘The effects of christianity have been enume- 
ited by Montesquiou, and ably delineated 
Dr. Ryan ;- and its beneficial tendency has 
acknowledged by Bolingbroke, Hume, 
ysseau, and Gibbon.+ It suffices here to 


towards Romanists, and also towards one another, with all their 
procal persecutions originated in ambition, pride, avarice, revenge, 

d other inordinate passions, and not from the mere difference bf 
inions, or from a regard for truth. Effects of Religion, chap, 6. 
432453. 

' Dr. Paley observes, that an establishment with a complete tolera- 
m, combines liberty of conscience with the means of instruction, the 
sress of truth with the peace of society, the right of private judgment 
th the care of the public safety. Mor. and Polit. Philos, vol. 2, 
344, 

- Montesquiou Esprit des Loix, liv. 24. chap. 3.—Ryan’s Effects of 
ligion, chap. 3.— Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. 4. p. 243.—Analysis of 
lingbroke, sect. 12.—Hume Ess. 11.—Rousseau’s Social Contract, 
2 4 and 8.—Emile, vol, 3. p. 132,—Gibbon’s Dec. Rom. Emp, 


™~ 


~~Bible Society. The Dutch, Danish, 
Moravian missions, as well as those of 


overturned the Roman empire, and made thi 


Europe owe their inteliectual superiority 09 
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observe, that christianity has ever a 
herald of science and civilization. I | 
manized and enlightened the barbarians w 


acquainted with letters and arts. It could ; 
produce its happy effects all at once; ] 
continually struggling with the vices ¢ 
ignorance of men, it gradually improved 
morals and illumined their minds; and 
irradiating influence, as much, or perhi 
more than to any other cause, the people 


the rest of the human species. ft 
In viewing the happy influence of ch 
tianity in this quarter of the globe, it isi 
possible not to anticipate the beneficial effed 
which must result from the vigorous and Fy 


tt 


severing efforts of the British and Fore: 


aS 


‘ Propaganda’”’ at Rome, have made bold ¢ 
noble attempts for the conversion of © 
heathen in different countries, but nonet 
those societies have been supported witl 
degree of vigour proportionéd to the grandd 
of the object. Their-efforts have consequen 
been cramped, and confined to a compat 
tively narrow theatre, and often interrup: 
by various causes. But the Bible Socie 
which, to the glory of Britain, has origina: 
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ithin her precincts, is supported by a gene- 
us and opulent public, and is already extend- 
ng its ramifications into ‘different countries of 
Europe in such a manner, that the propaga- 
tion of the gospel, and the consequent civiliza- 
zon of mankind, promises, in process of 
ame, to become the common object of chris- 
ians. This active society, combining the 
zeal and energy of all denominations of chris- 
tians, and all classes of people, in conjunction 
with missions and the establishment of native 
schools, forms a grand and magnificent 
ischeme, which, if carried forward with energy, 
| promises to do more towards the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of the human race, than 
[has ever beeh done during a long succession 
6 ages-—perhaps we might say ever since the 

lays of the apostles. ‘The mionstrous idols of 
India, China, and Japan, may, in process of 
time, sive way to the rational worship of the 
Rscifexistent author of all existence—in the 
‘interior of Africa, yet untrodden by civilized 
/man, ‘science may flourish and témples may 
“fise it honour of Jehovah, and the cannibals 
| of New Zealand may feel the happy effects of 
| eliristianity and civilization. 


- yet there are other impulses which have ofte 
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4 
Axtnoucn political and religious institutio 
are the most powerful of all moral causes i: 


swaying the mind and forming the character 


a considerable influence in stimulating an 
directing the actions of men. 


58 
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ended survey, weshall find that they signify pre- 
isely the same thing,—the general result of in- 
formation, observation, and experience co-ope- 


rating with the human passions and inclina- 


tions. Viewing the subject in this light we 
Must, with Helvetius, adopt the well known 
‘axiom of Cicero, and consider education as con- 
tinuing from the cradle to the grave, from the 
first gkwin of infant perception, to the last mo- 
; n ent of reasoning existence. 

_ Considered in this point of view, education 
SD actehsnds the whole intellectual life of 


man ; and the developement of his faculties i in 


all the different circumstances in’ which 
may happen to be placed; and its power 


lacknowledged: by all who have made the his- 


tory of the human species the subject of their 
study and observation. Quintilian thinks 
that the minds and characters of men are 
formed almost wholly by education; and 
Locke appears to be nearly of the same 


ppinion.* An elegant and __ philosophical 


yriter of our own times, says ‘“‘ The prodigies 


effected by human art in all the objects around 
u —laws—government—commerce—religion : 
but above all the records of thought preserved 
in those volumes that fill our libraries: what 


are they but experiments by which nature 


® Vide Instit. Orat. lib. 1. and Locke on Education, p. 2. 


/ 
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Hlustrates for our instrdction, on her ow 
grand scale, the varied-range of man’s inte 
lectual powers, and the omnipotence of educ 
tion in fashioning his mind.’* 
The intellectual powers of man are devell 
ped entirely by education. The mind is’: 
first a perfect blank, fitted and ready to 
ceive any kind of impressions. | For these y 
are dependent on the political, eivil, a 
religious institutions under which we ‘hy 
the persons with whom we are connected; 2 
the circumstances in which we are placed: 
the different periods of life. Wholly 4 
creatures of association and habit, the chara4 
ters of men are formed by the instraction, cos 
versation, and example of those with whé: 
they mix in society, or whose ideas they imbik 
in the course of their reading and ‘studic 
The aggregate of all these concurring: circun 
stances being infinitely varied im the case. 
each. nation, as well as of each individual; giv) 
rise to that diversity of charaeter which 
observable among civilized men, and makd 
the difference between: the savage and the sag 
“If, says Helvetius, ‘ alb the Savoyards havy 
in some degree, the same character, jt is be 
cause chance has placed them in situatiop| 
nearly similar, and that they almost all re 


*" Dug. Stewart. Philosoph. Ess, Preliay, Dissert, p. 45." 
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ve nearly the same education. » Why ave 
aey all travellers? Because theres noliving | 
ithout money, and they have none at meen | 


M out assistance and without protection in the 
countries to which they transplant themselves, 
and bread is. not to be had without labour. 
Why are they faithful and diligent > Beeause 
to be employed in preference to the natives, 
they must surpass thei in diligence and 
‘fidelity. Why, in the last place, are they all 
frugal? Because having, like other men, an 
attachment to their native country, they go 
out beggars to return rich, and live on what 
they have accumulated.’’* Helvetius . here 
Observes, that to form in any man the charac- 
ter of the Savoyard, he must be placed:in the 
_ game situation. 

_. Some writers lay less stress upon education, 
-and attribute many of its supposed effects to 
natural genius. This, indeed, is the soil of 
talents; but they owe their culture to educa- 
tion, without which they could scarcely vege- 
tate, and certainly could not bloom or blessom. 
“The difference of natural talents in different 
“men,” says, Dr. Smith, ‘is, in reality, much 


_* Helvetius’ Treatise on Man, vol. 1. p. T7.—The observations here 
' made on the Savoyards, are applicable. to. the Gallicians.or Gallegos in 
Spain, and, in some measure, to the lower classes of the Scotch and 
"Irish, who emigrate to ices or America to meliorate their circum= 
Stances, 
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less’ than we are aware of; and the difference 
of genius which appears to distinguish men ° 
different professions when grown up to matu4 
rity, is not, upon many occasions, so much the 
cause as the effect of the division of labour 
The difference between the most dissimilar 
characters, between a philosopher and a-com4 
mon street porter for example, seems to aris 
not so much from nature as from habit ant 
education. When they came into the world, 
and for the first five or six years of their 
existence, they were, perhaps, very mucl 
_- alike; and neither their parents nor play-fel- 
lows could perceive any remarkable difference. 
About that age, or soon after, they came to be 
employed in very different occupations. Th 
' difference of talents begins then to be noticed, 
and widens, by degrees, till at last the vanity 
of the philosopher is scarcely willing to ac-4 
knowledge any resemblance.”* Mr. Playfair, 
however, is far from laying so much stress on’ 
education, and so little on natural genius, and 
ebserves, ** That the greatest inventors haved 
seldom been educated to the art or science in 
which they have made improvements.”+ The? 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, seems to ascribe intellectual attain- - 
EE LTTE Se aT 
: * Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. 1. p. 25, 
+ Playfair’s Note ibid, vol. 1, p. 25, 
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ments almost wholly to innate genius. “The 
power of instruction,” says he, ‘is seldom of 
much efficacy, except in those happy disposi- 
tions where it is almost superfluous.”’* Genius, 
indeed, is sometimes known to burst through 
every obstacle, aud shine with its’ native 
effulgence in spite of every disadvantage ; 
while on some stupid and brutal minds all the 
force of instruction could produce no effect. 

aThese, however, are extraordinary cases, which 
cannot establish any general theory. Besides 
this, they refer less to that general education 
which involves and combines the whole: series 
of human observations and experience through- 
out life, than to juvenile instruction and pro- 
gress in letters and liberal arts. In acquiring 
these accomplishments, genius may sometimes 
owe all its success'to its own powers, but it is 
always indebted to circumstances for calling 
them into exertion; and education greatly 
facilitates its efforts. 


“¢ Without fair cultures kind parental aid, 
Without enlivening suns and genial showers, 
And shelter from the blast,—in vain we hope 
The tender plant should raise its blooming head, 
Or yield the harvest promis’d in tbe spring, — 
Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
Repay the tiller’s labour, or attend 

His will obsequious, whether to produce 

The olive or the laurel.” 


AKENSIDE, 
ee a ee es 
* Gibbon Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. |. chap. 4. p. 137. Mr. Gibbon 
adduces the example of the emperor Commodus to corroborate his 
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_ These last observations apply to individual: 
rather than to states ; but it must be allowee 
that individuals are the materials of “4 
nations are composed. Habits of life are’ 
great importance to communities, as they havi 
an equal influence on the mind and the body 
and) may either diminish or augment 
strength of the state. This the Greek an 
Roman legislators very well knew ; and the 
diligently studied not only to keep: up 
patriotism and courage of the people by ey 
art of religion and policy, but also to-increa 
theirstrength and activity by public gamesa 

gymnastic exercises, For these a late Britis 
_ senator of distinguished abilities and eminence: 
was a strenuous advocate. But while ever 
philosophical statésman must approve — 
general principle,* few, perhaps, will cagr 
with Mr. Windham, im imagining that pe 
gilism must ‘contribute to form a marta 
people. “A smart contest this?’ says ‘hi 
“between Madox and Richman: why are ' 
to boast so much of the valour of our troops : 
shewn at Talavera, at Vimiera, and at Maid. 
and yet to discourage all’ the’ practices a 


assertion. ‘* The influence of a polite age, and the labours of an atte 
tive education, had never been able to infuse into the rude and bruti 
mind of Commodas, the least tincture of learning ; and the son of t’ 
philosophical Marcus Aurelius, was the first of the Roman empere 


that Was totally devoid of taste for the pleasures of the understanding 
Dec. Rom Emp.vol. 1, chap, 4, p. 150, 
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abits that tend to keep alive these sentiments 
and feelings. |The sentiments that filled the 
‘minds of the three thousand spectators who at- 
tended: the two pugilists, were just the same in 
kind as those which inspired the higher comba- 
tants on the occasions here enumerated: it is 
the circumstances only in which they are dist 
pieyed that make ‘the difference. 


“He that the world subdued, had only been 
The boldest wrestler onthe green.” 


. ; 


_ Mr. Windham combats the objection ae 
to this theory+that other men have as. much 
bravery as boxers. He acknowledges that 
courage is found in: all classes, circumstances, 
and conditions. , But he asks, whether habits 
and institutions, of one sort, have not a ten- 
dency to. produce it.more. than others? 
we Courage,” he observes, ‘‘ does not arise from. . 
the mere beating or being beaten, but from the 
Sentiments excited by the contemplation and 
cultivation of such practices ; and will it, says 
he, make no difference in the mass of the 
people, whether their amusements be all of a | 
pacific and pleasurable nature, or of a sort 
that calls forth a continued admiration of 
drowess and hardihood?’’* But popular di- 
versions may be pacific without being effemi- 
mate. It is undoubtedly of the greatest im- 
portance that bray ery should be held in estima- 


| oa Mr, Windham’s letter, dated at Felbrig, 17th August, 1809, 
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tion among the body of people from whid 
‘the soldier is taken, but this will scarcely | 
effected by pugilistic exhibitions. The Roman 
_regarded the combats of gladiators as a nece 
sary stimulant to excite the courage of th 
citizens, and inspire them with martial sent 
ments by accustoming them to scenes of bloc 
and slaughter; but Gibbon. has very just! 
observed, that this theory is confuted by th 
valour and heroism of ‘ancient Greece ar 
modern Europe: It is difficult, indeed, : 
conceiye how courage could be acquired t 
sitting in safety in ‘the amphitheatre, to s 
gladiators hew each other to pieces; for th 
bold and the brave can never adopt the sent 
ments expressed in these verses of Lucretius, 


‘* Suave mari magho turbantibus equora ventis 4 


¥ terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.”” 


Such feelings are more congenial to a selfig 
and SWehiinate than to a generous and manh 
disposition. 

Bodily strength and activity, and a capa 
bility of supporting fatigue, qualification 
absolutely necessary for a military life, depe 
almost entirely on habit and exercise. TH 
savage, exercised in hunting, is more swift i 
the chace than the civilized man: the superid 
agility of the former, as well as the varioul 
knowledge ef the latter, is the effect of habi 
There is no reason to suppose that an ancier 


{ : 
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Bonen was naturally stronger than an English- 
of the present age ; bint by the use of vigor- 
ous exercise and severe discipline, the Roman 
ome were able to perform the longest 
varches, although carrying burdens that 
vould oppress the weakness of the modern 
soldier. ‘The human body is a machine of 
rious construction: the vigour and perfec- 
on of its movements depend on due tension, 
nd may be impaired or even destroyed by 
eglect and relaxation. A slender and diminu- 
tive porter or miller, is by habit often rendered 
able of carrying burdens that would press 
many an athletic nobleman to the ground, 
anda Hercules would lose all his strength and 
even the power of motion, by remaining ina 
state of continual repose. 

“Cards, ‘dice, and all other sedentary games 
ht to be discountenanced by every person 
pe and by every friend of his pe 


Miccibtrtiiie to its improvement ; atid’ they 
sonsume a portion of time that might be much 
etter employed in useful studies or salubrious 
Xercises:* Popular diversions. ought to be 
alculated to display and inctease activity, 


* Tt is not intended to include in this description, the amusements of 
1e theatre. ‘These, indeed, although they occupy a few sedentary hours, 
1 é a fertile source of information as well as of entertainment, rea are 
ngenial toa mind possessing taste and refinement, 


- 
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vigour, and dexterity. Such were the gymna: 
tie and equestrian exercises used by the Greeb 
in all their cities, as well as at the Isthmea: 
Nemean, and Olympic games.* In order 
render a nation warlike and great, it is requ 
site to inspire the mass of the people with th 
spirit of patriotism, and a habitual esteem fi 
fame. This, perhaps, could not be_bett 
effected than by an extensive establishme 
of military schools, and inviting all young ma 
to learn the science of tactics, and inure ther 
selves to discipline, by proposing honorary r 
wards to those who excel. The effects of suck 
system may be, in .some measure, estimate 
by considering the alacrity with which) 
great a number of the militia in. the late w 
volunteered into the line. Few of these n 
had they not been previously disciplined ar 
inspired with martial ideas in the militi 
which may here be considered as a great mil 
tary school, would have been induced to cor 
forward in the cause of their country, 1] 
attending exhibitions of pugillism.+ 4. 

The term education is used in populd 
language to signify merely the instruction | 


* See West’s Dissert. oa the Olymp. games. 

+ Bull and hear baiting, ard cockfighting, are amusements still m 
degrading than pugillism, They may iuspire the people with crael 
but wot with courage. The Spanish bull-fights are a diversion of a | 
more noble and elevated nature than the bull-baitings in England, 


— 


ae 
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youth; and even in this confined View, it 
merits the attention of states. | Among the 
Lacedzemonians, it formed a considerable part 
of their political system, and produced won- 
derful effects. The Jjanissaries, who are the 
chief support of the Ottoman empire, as they 
were formerly the instruments of its aggran- 
dizement, are trained from early youth to the 
profession. of arms; and all the Turkish 
linisters of state and great officers, both civil 
nd military, are educated almost from child- 
ood in the seraglio. In propagating their 
aith, the Moslems are extremely attentive to 
he education of youth. In all the consider- 
ble towns in the interior of Africa, schools 
re established, where children are taught to 
ead the koran, and are instructed in the faith 


ind by the priest, who forms the character of 
he young disciple, which no accident of life 
an ever afterwards remove.”* Every’ one 
cnows how greatly the jesuits excelled in the 
rt of education, and how perfectly they fixed 
he character of their disciples. In every part 
f the world, a jesuit was the same kind of 
eing in regard to his ideas, prejudices, and 
jews ; and the whole society, dispersed into 
very quarter of the globe, was one vast body 


* Parke’s Travels in Africa, p. 61, 
T 2 


f the prophet. ‘A bias is thus fixed in the | 


? 
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animated by thesame soul. No circumstance i 
the history of the human mind exhibits im 
‘more striking light the influence of educatic 
“lin the honifintig of character, youd 


‘CHAP. VILL 
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Amonest the variety of circumstances which 

influence national character as well as national 

fame and prosperity, literature, sciences, and 

arts, are not the least powerful. All the 
nations and tribes of whom we have any 

knowledge, exhibit some faint outlines of 
religion and government ; but letters and arts 

are the peculiar and conspicuous characteristics 

of a civilized people. Without the use of 
letters the human mind dissipates or corrupts 

the ideas committed to its charge ; its noblest 
faculties, not being supplied either with models 

r materials, cannot display their powers. 

Without intellectual pursuits, no nation was 

ever great or illustrious. Had it not been for 

the academy of Plato, and the lyceum of 

istotle, Athens would have long since been 

consigned to oblivion. 
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An eccentric philosopher of the last centur 
declares it to be his opinion, that literatur 
and arts, and the habits which they produce 
will prove fatal to Europe, and that learnin: 
corrupts morality.* This strange assertio 
can only be regarded as an evidence of th: 
weakness of the author’s understanding, an 
bis contracted views of human life and mat 
ners. One of the greatest philosophers an 
orators of antiquity, contemplates the subjec 
in a very different light, and bestows upop 
learning and philosophy the most encomiasti 
applause.t By letters we multiply experiene 
with these for our companions, we live ii 
remote*ages and in distant countries: b: 
without these instructors, we are confined to 
narrow sphere of observation, and to a shor 
period of existence. By the sciences and arté 
the deficiences of human strength are suppliec 
and the powers of man augmented to a 
almost unlimited extent: immense oceans ar 
traversed, magnificent structures are raise 
and numerous works are performed of whic! 
the uncivilized barbarian could have no cor 
ception. In contemplating | the prodigie 
effected by human art, we cannot but ackn 
ledge the truth of Lord Bacon’s aphoris1 


that ‘‘ knowledge is power. It was superio 


* Rousseau Emile, tom, $.p. 163. <> ~° + Cicero Tuse. Quest. 5. » 
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Knowledge 1 more than superior strength that 
$0 soon rendered the Europeans masters of 
fhe new continent, and that enabled a handful 
ef Englishmen to bring under their subjection 
so large a portion of India. By letters, sciences, 
and arts, men rise from weakness to strength, 
and emerge from savage ignorance to almost 
angelical intelligence. 

 Menin for sre and elevated situations are 
generally desirous of leaving behind them some 
memorial of their existence. The desire is 
natural, and may be productive of public 
utility : it may operate as a check to vice and 
a stimulus to virtue, and inspire the rulers of 
the world with a noble emulation, by exciting 
them to contemplate, in distant perspective, 
the remembrance and applause of posterity. 
By letters the actions of men are commemo- 
rated, and their names are rescued from obli- 
yion ; but ‘“‘ When the clods of his hillock are 
scattered, or his funeral stones are thrown 
down, the glory of the savage perishes for 
ever.?* When we reflect on the numerous 
host of kings and chiefs, whose memory time 
has swept away from the earth, and left them 
no traces in the records of mankind—when 
we consider that all their exertions and enter- 
prises lie buried in the silence of ages, we can- 


-® [have here borrowed an expression from Mr. Turner, History 
of the Anglo Saxons, 
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uiot but see the importance of letters, and th 
claim to support and encouragement. whic 
they bave on every enlightened government. 
They merit, in an equal degree, the attentio 
of princes and their subjects; for the recite 
or recollection, as well as the view of gre 
actions, tends to exalt the soul and to kind} 
a generous emulation. As memorials of p 
times and of departed heroes, history an 
poetry have a decided advantage over paintin 
and sculpture: the monuments of the latte 
can exist only in a few places: they are liab} 
to a variety of accidents; and when deface 
or destroyed, they cannot be easily restored t 
their original perfection; but the memorial 
transmitted to posterity by letters, are e 
empted from the injuries of time, being ca 
ble of unlimited diffusion and perpetual ren¢ 
vation. . i 
The songs of the primeval poets have, ii 
every country, except Judea, and perha 
Egypt, been the original source and basis -¢ 
history.t By these the vague traditions a 


* Vixere fortes ante Avamemnona — 
Multi, sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vato saéro, 

: el Horace, lib. 4. ode | 

+ Moses was the first historian amongst the Hebrews ; and it doe 


notappear that the Egyptians ever cultivated poetry, See Russell’) 
Mist. Anct, Eur, vol. 1. p. 117, : wigikd 
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great actions and important events were con- 
signed to popular remembrance, and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Homer 
May be considered as the primitive historian, 
as well as the earliest poet of Greece. The 
atrival of Eneas in Italy, and the descent of 
Romulus from the heroes of Troy, so elegantly 
sung by Virgil, and so gravely recorded by — 
Livy and other Roman historians, are tales __ 
derived from doubtful tradition. Saxo Gram- 
maticus has, in his famous history of Scandina- 
yaa, arranged the incidents related by the 
neient Scalds, the inscriptions on monumen- 
al stones, and other loose and unconnected 
Materials into a narration, which, by the 
fegance of its composition, causes learning and 
faste almost to forget its fabulous origin and. 
raudulent texture. Supplying, by his own 
mvention, the want of connexion and dates, 
ae has framed a fictitious chronology, and 
Riven to Denmark a tissue of orderly and 
splendid history, through twenty-four royal 
uccessions before the christian era. In this 
e has imitated Geoffry,* of Monmouth, who 
aving collected the poems of the Welsh bards, 
ligested them into a regular narrative, and 
ay the aid of a fertile imagination, brought 


* Geoffrey, of Monmouth, and Saxo Grammaticus, were nearly cotem- 
oraries. Geoffrey finished his history about A. D, 1140, and Saxo 
irammaticus died A, D, 1208, aged upwards of seventy, 
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Brutus from Troy, 1 in order to confer on bis n 
tion abrilliant origin and an august antiquity. 

In almost every country poetry existed pre 
vious to history. The Celtic bards attende 
their kings or chiefs to record their genealogie 
and sing their praises, and also to celebr 
the actions of illustrious men. In militar 
expeditions, besides their business of animatine 
their soldiers, they were employed as t 
historians of warlike transactions ; and thes 
songs were, in process of time, considered <¢ 
the most authentic repositories of historiez 
facts.* Poetry existed amongst all barbarou 
nations. The Gothic tribes differed but litt 
from each other in their ideas and mann 
Saxons, Franks, Danes, and Normans h 
their poets and harpers, ‘whose performane 
were afterwards moulded by the circumstance: 
of the countries in which they settled; ar 
the Anglo Saxons, aswell as the French, he 
their metrical romances.} ) 

As poetry was the first branch of literadh | 
that was cultivated, it was also that which h 
the greatest and the most general effect on th 
minds of barbarians. Of its influence on tl] 
human imagination, all nations have bee 


* Cordiner’s introduct. to Extracts from Torfeus, p, 124. Therar 
dus Torfus was a native of Iceland, and his great abilities procur 
him the patronage of Frederick 111.—Christiern V.—and Frederick J 
kings of Denmark. He died about A. D, 1720, aged eighty-one. 
+ Ellis’ Specimen of English metrical romance, vol. 1. sect. 1. 
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sensible, and almost every individual can’ 
attest its power. (But its effects are always 
the most. conspicuous amongst barbarians, 
whose reasoning faculties are dull, whose ima- 
ginations are lively and ardent, and their pas- 
ions easily excited. Among civilized men its 
nfluence is Jess perceptible, as these require 


iotives and the probability of success, before 
hey determine on action. The effect which 
try produces, does not arise from the mere 
Sive perception of the images which it pre- 
ents, nor from the sentiments which it incul- 
ates, but from the excitement which it gives 
» the natural activity of the mind, . It 
perates by giving dn impulse to the current 
“thought and feeling, by awakening in the 
ind a train of lively emotions, and by exciting 
€ imagination to work out a tissue of im- 
ressive ideas, borrowed from the circum- 
anees of life, and deriving their colouring 
om strong passions or powerful affections, 

Whien the song of the poet is the echo of 
miliar feelings, it diffuses a train of affecting 
ovements throughout the imagination. The 
rthern nations used poetry as a stimulus to 
cite the people to war, to carnage, and 
pine, as well as to record their martial ex- 
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ploits; and they could scarcely have contr 
ved a more powerful engine for effecting tha 
purpose. ‘The bards,” says Mr. cia 
have attracted the notice of all who me 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of th 
Celts, the Germans, and the Scandinavian 
Their genius and character, as well as the 
reverence paid to their office, have been sui ‘ 
ciently illustrated. But we cannot so eas 
express or even conceive the martial enthu 161 
siasm which they kindled in the minds of men 
accustomed to war and carnage, and delighting 
in deeds of arms. / Among a polished peor F 
a taste for poetry is cultivated rather to amus 
the fancy than to excite the passions of t 
soul. And yet, when in calm retirement, | 
peruse the combats described by Homer a 
Tasse, we are insensibly seduced by the tion 7 
and feel a momentary glow of martial ardour 
But how faint, how cold is the sensation whidl ch 
a peaceful mind can receive from solitary 
study! It was in the hour of battle or — 
feast of victory that the bards celebrated tha 
glory of heroes of ancient days, the ancestors 
of those warlike chieftains who listened with 
transport to their artless but animating straims 
The view of arms and of danger heighte ned 
the effect of the military song; and the pas- 
sions which it tended to excite, the desire of 
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me, and the contempt of death, were the 
ibitual sentiments of a German mind.”* It 
scarcely possible to. conceive a more just 
ea of the different impressions made by 
etry on the minds of barbarians and on 
ose of polished men, than that which may be 
rmed from this luminious representation. 
With the religion, warfare, politics, and 
anners of the Scandinavian’*poctry was 
sely connected: their glorfand happiness 
sted on its basis. ‘To preserve and perpe- 
ate the memory of martial exploits beyond 
e short period of human existence, was an 
ect of primary importance among the war- 
prs of ancient times. The hope of helding 

honourable place in the minds of future 
nerations, animated the patriots and heroes 
Greece and’ Rome ; and the same passion 
evailed in its full force among the northern 
rbarians. To the powers of poetry, to the 
artial song of the Scald, the dying warrior 
oked up for the perpetuity of his fame, and 

nations have cultivated this art with 
eater enthusiasm than the Seandinavians, 
w with more energy and effect.t 


‘¢¢ The theme was glorious war, the dear delight, 


Of shining best in field and daring most in fight.” : 
PENROSE. 


* Gibbon Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. 1. chap, 9. p. 374, 
+ Vide Mallet’s North, Antiq. vol. 1. p. 225, &c. 
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/ The influence of Scandinavian poetry wa; 
heightened by its celestial origin. A dei 
called Braga, residing in the palace of Val 
was supposed to preside over poetry | 
music, and to inspire the Scalds, whose wa 
songs were characterised by a gigantic a 

savage sublimity, corresponding with thei 
terrific and sanguinary religion. No warric 
undertook a military expedition without being 
attended by his Sealds, who were employed t 
record his exploits and to animate his soldiers,’ 
To their war songs the Scandinavian hero wai 
indebted for his fame; and to acquire this 
poetical immortality, together with the felicity 
expected in the halls of Odin, he exposed hii 
life with an enthusiasm and intrepidity: un 
known to modern times. irae pts eH! 
_ After the northern nations were convertee 
to christianity, and: had made some progres 
in -etyilization,. their. manners became. les 
savage and sanguinary. Their poetry: alse 
took a milder colouring from the change it 
their social; |cireumstances... The wild. ane 
horrific sablimity of the poems of Scandinayir 
was succeeded by ihe more-pleasing charms of 
minstrelsy. But established customs are no} 
readily abolished, nor ancient notions eastl] 


* Partholinus De-Cause Contemp. Mortis a Danis, lib. 1. chap. 
Bartholinus preserves one of the ancient songs.used by the Scandinaviau 
to animate their soldiers, and excite them to valorous achievements. — 
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iterated. The minstrels of the middle ages, 
se the Celtic bards, and the Scalds of Scan- 
navia, were retained by princes and feudal 
jefs, not only to record their genealogies, 
celebrate their achievements, and sing their 
aises, but also to excite the courage of their 
diers and vassals. Talliefer, a famous 
nstrel, accompanied William the Conqueror 
the battle of Hastings, and marched at the 
ad of the Norman troops singing the song of 
arlemagne, Roland, and. Oliver.* The 
elfth and thirteen centuries were the most_ 
endid era of the minstrels; but they 
urished during several successive ages. 
e manners of the times and the genius of 
etry, however, were changed by the progress 
civilization, and the beneficent influence of 
ristianity. Generosity began to be blended 
th valour, and compassion to be considered 
the concomitant of courage... The song of 
-minstrel, though hurling defiance at the 
emies of his chieftain, breathed sentiments 
mercy to those who submitted to his arms, 
exhibited none of those horrid pictures of 
iscriminate carnage, rapine, and devasta- 
n, which characterised the poetry of Scan- 
avia. 


Ellis’ Specim. Eng. Metrical Romance, vol. I. sect. 1. 
The Morlachians have at the present day their minstrels, and there 
vér a feast without them. See Cassa’s Travels, part 1. 
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The bards and harpers of Wales, Jreland: 
and Scotland, held the same rank and per 
‘formed the same office as the minstrels it 
England and on the continent. © Of these, the 


rity. Aided by the prophecies of Merlii 
they animated thetr countrymen to a success 
ful stand, in the fastnesses of their mountains 
against the Saxon and afterwards the Norman 
power, till Edward I. reduced them to | sub 
jection.* Their songs, like those of the min 
strels, were tempered with the spirit of chris 
tianity, and no longerexhibited the sanguin 
features ‘of the original Celtic poetry; 
they were of a yattioiently martial cast to’ 
spire the people with all the ardour of cou our 
and patriotism. 

The effects of poetry and music’ on eS 
minds of the Highlanders, have been remarke 
by a number of writers. ‘It is not to! b 
imagined,” says Mrs. vrlnray! “what an: effec 
the Gaelic music has upon Highlanders ; whe: 
rowing, grinding, fulling, or at other laboriou 
works, their tunes and songs'seem to invigorat 
arety, nerve in their bodies. wi os Sounds ani 


ff vk 

ef 

* Mr. Jones explodes the generally received opinion that Edward : 

made a general massacre of. the Welsh bards. Hist. Brecknock ve 

}. chap, 8. : * 

+ Mrs. Murray’s SCOP as vol. 2. p. 365,—See also Mrs, Grant 
Highland, vol. 2. p. 13 
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eas make: the strongest impressions on the 
ind when they are fully comprehended by 
e “understanding, and connected with fami- 
iar circumstances or interesting events ; 
d ‘the poetry of the Highlanders i is of this 
cription. 
To the power of association every rational 
ng appears to be subjected, and from this 
urce poetry and music derive their influence 
the 2 Passions and affections. Images which 
d “a mirror in every mind,” and sentiments 
which every bosom returns an echo, cannot. 
1 of making a deep impression. From such 
ages and such sentiments, associated with — 
own and familiar scenes, the famous song 
led “* Rance de Vaches” derives its nit 
the minds of the Swiss soldiers in foreign 
vice. ‘This poetical composition, although 
abounds in vivid and affecting imagery, 
uld be read by a native of any other country 
thout extraordinary emotion ; but its effects 
the Swiss soldiers in foreign countries, 
cially on the young recruits, are so im- 
essive, that before the revolution it was 
bid to be sung in their regiments in the 
vice of France. Whenever a groupe of 
se unseasoned soldiers amused themselves 
th singing this affecting song, it was always 
served, that either numerous desertions, ora 
1d'of melancholy longing after their native 
U 


| ; 
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country was the almost infalliable, conse 
quence. This kind of mental SiS PARPs wy 
the French call ‘ Maladie du pais,’ ofter 
admits of np other method of cure than thate 
indulging the young soldier with a furloug 
to revisit his native land and the scenes of hi 
juvenile life. This celebrated song, the whol 
of which is too long to insert, commences 11 
the followi ing manner :— 


em 


Quand reverrai je en quelque jour 
Tons les objets de mon amour ? 
Nos clairs ruisseaux, 
Nos coteaux, 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos montaignes, 
Et I’ ornement de nos montaignes 
La gentille Isabeau, 
% Ar ombre d’ un ormeau, 
Quand danserai j je au son ‘du chalumeau, &e. 


ee 


Se ides ae 


wip 
pee 


The following is as literal a translation ; as 
the genius of French and English poetry wil 
admit : — 


ue 
_ Oh! When shall f return to see x 
All the objects dear to me? ° ole 
Our lofty bills, : tees 
Our chrystal rills, . e 
Qor cots upon the mountain’s side. i 
Ob! When with Isabel so gay ai 
Our hamlets joy and pride, a 
Shal} 1 dance the roundelay, “3 aS 


Beneath the shade of elm tree high, 3 eee 


To the flutes soft melody ? &c. 5 


From this specimen, the reader will readily 
see the general tendency of this aff-eting song4 
which displays, throughout, the same pice 
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resqie images, and the same train of roman- 
¢ sentiment. But a native of a another 

untry will not easily conceive how powerfully 

strikes the imagination of a Swiss, in some 

tuations. . 

This is, perhaps, the only instance of 
odern poetry producing so powerful and 
rular effects. Its influence appears to. be 

rived from the local peculiarities of the 

untry to which it refers, and to the social | 
reumstances of its inhabitants. Switzerland 

sembles the highlands of Scotland; but its 
ifures are more gigantic: many of its dis- 

cts, inclosed #y prodigious mountains, 

idst the roar of cataracts, and all the grand 

nery of nature, seem to be secluded from the 

t of the world. From the simple habits of 
mestic life, in these sequestered recesses, 

@ natives acquire a peculiar cast of ideas and 

aracter. When a Swiss recruit arrives in 

ance, the romantic scenery of his native 

lies vanishes from his eyes, but remains 

ae on his memory and imagination, and 

sely associated with domestic recollections. 

he restraints also and. regular discipline of 
e military life are widely different from the 

ple and uncontrolled habits of his early. 
uth, and render him more feelingly sensible 
his change of country. A song, therefore, 

ich presents a train of images borrowed 

vu 2 
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from the scenes of his former life, and colouree 
from kindred affections, strikes all the chordi 
of his soul, and makes on his mind a di 
impression. = 7 
Popular songs are the species of poetr: 
which, in every country, has the most power 
ful and the most extensive influence. The; 
are diffused among all classes of the peop 
they animate the mariner on board of hi 
vessel, the mechanic in his workshop, and 
peasant in following his plough. The son 
and ballads of a country influence the morah 
and manners, and even the principles of it 
inhabitants, as much, perhaps, as any adve 
titious circumstance whatever, if we except it 
religion, its laws, and its political revolutions 
and some writers even exclude these exception 
Every one, wWfo has had the opportunity, musi 
have observed how greatly the impure anc 
bacchanalian songs of the debauchee contri 
bute to inspire a taste for licentious profligacy 
and how much pious hymns stir up the min 
to devotion, A very litde more than half: 
century ago, the popular songs “The High 
land Laddie,” ‘ Over the Water to Charley,’ 
with others of the same treasonable tendency 
served to keep up the spirits of the jacobiti 
party, whose infatuated adherents hoped te 
overturn the most beneficent dynasty that ha 
ever reigned over England, and to restore tt 
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1¢ throne a family which had always been 
ostile to liberty. The loyal and patriotic 
mmpositions “God save the King,” ‘Rule 
ritannia,” &c. both attest and excite the 
ttachment of Britons to their monarch and 
heir country. The Marseillois hymn, and 
1¢@ animated tune of ‘Ca ira,” with other 
epublican airs and songs, contributed to im- 
el the people of revolutionary France to rush 
pon every daring enterprise, and upon every 
ime.* ; 
Dramatic poetry, though less diffused than 
at of popular ballads, has, in every nation, 
powerful influence on a very considerable 
rt of the community. The theatrical re- 
resentations which obtain, in any country, 
he greatest popularity, not guiy exhibit a 
olerably just criterion of the national taste, 
ut also contribute to form the national cha- 
acter. In France, about tlie commencement 
f the revolution, the dramatic pieces were, for 
he most part, of a tendency hostile to mo- 
archy; and the enthusiastic applause be- 

towed on the republican characters of Greece 
nd Rome, indicated the state of the public 
ind. During the republican period, the 
tage was entirely under the influence and 


* It would be amusing, : and not uninstructive, to peruse a collection 
f the popular songs of the different nations of Europe during the late 
onyulsions, 
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direction of the goverhment ; and the nimer: 
dus theatres of Paris served to inspire thei 
crowded assemblies with sentiments of eterne 
enmity to kings. The imperial sway of Napot 
Jean effected another change ; and every thin: 
of a republican tendency was banished fro 
the stage. Every change in the governmen 
of France was immediately. preceded or fol 
jowed by .a corresponding :reyolution in th: 
drama. 5 ‘TQM pai rf 

Poetry is the most impressive when accom: 
panied by music.. The Hebrew psalms hac 


this advantage, which gave them an additions: 
force in exeiting the mind to devotion in the 
_ Worship of the creator. The lyrie composi: 
tions of the Greeks, besides having sublimity 
and beauty to strike the soul and win the affec- 
tions, possessed also the advantage of musical 
accompaniments, admirably adapted to increase 
the animation. which they kindled. . And 
they were usually exhibited at solemn festivals 
and public rejoicings, where the splendour, thet 
bustle, and parade of the scene concurred to 
awaken the strongest emotions of patriotism, 
The power of sounds is known in all nations; 
whether barbarous or civilized. The mode of 
‘their operation is a mysterious. problem in: 
physics; but their effect is sufficiently ascer- 
tained and deeply felt; and ‘it is evident that 
‘nature has connected with them certain emo- 
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ong which excite or allay all the passions of 
e soul. In some instances, simple sounds 
oduce as powerful éffects as tlie most laboured 
ympositions. The American savages are ex- 
ted to battle and carnage by the war whoop, 
“thée-same manner as were the ancient Celts 
Scandinavians by the war songs of their 
ds’ and their Scalds. From ‘this principle 
proceeds, that all civilized nations have their 
ilitary music so animating to the mind of 
e soldier, while the savage tribes ‘supply, by 
tmendous shouts, the want of ele in- 
ruments and skill. 

‘Amongst enlightened and potishéal ations, 
étry and every species of literature have a 
werful but generally a “beneficial effect. 
esides transinitting ‘to 'posteri ty illustrious 
ames and noble‘ actions, letters are ‘the re- 
sitory of the arts and ‘sciences, “diffusing 
em to an unlimited extent, and factlitating 
eir Constant improvement, by collecting and 
erpetuating the discoveries and sn i af 
iccessive generations. ; 
Literature, when ‘accompanied ‘by ‘genius, 
ctends its influence’ over the whofe ‘intellec- 
al creation. ‘‘ How incredible,” says Mr. 
‘oung, “is the power of great talents! How 
any women, fair as Laura, have been loved 
tenderly ; but wanting a Petrarch to illus- 
ate the passion, have lived and died in 
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oblivion, whilst his lines, not written to dil 
conduct thousands, under the impulse of fee 
ings. which genius, only can excite, to.mingk 
in idea, their melancholy sighs with those, 
the, poet, who consecrated these remains. 


temark on the animation which literary talen: 
are capable of giving to inanimate object 
“Theseene,”’ says he,, ‘is sublime ; but w b 
renders it truly interesting, :is, the celebrit 
which great talents have given it. . The powe 
ofrocks, and water, and mountains, even i 
their, boldest. features to arrest attention. an 
fill the. breast with touching sensations, Is no 
derived from inanimate..nature. Te. giv 
energy to such sensations, it must receive an 
mation from the creative touch of a vivid fancy 
Described by the poet, or connected with th 
residence, actions, Passions, or pursuits. ¢ 
great genius, it lives as it were personified, bi 
talents, and. commands . the interest , tha 
breathes around. whatever is. consecrated , bi 
fame.” t. oer Tee 

Genius and talents often require the foster 
Ang aid of opulence and power, especially i 


ae AS Young's Travels in r 


France, jour, August 29, 1788, 
<4) Young's Travels, ibid, cig ‘ San 
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e dawn of their appearance, in ages not com- 
etely enlightened, and in countries where 
ie taste of the public is not sufficiently re- 
ped to afford them a liberal patronage and to 
cite emulation. ‘How many mathemati- 
ans and men excelling in every branch of 


. 
Prd 


ence,’ says an eminent writer, ‘‘ has France 

oduced. since science has there been en- 

»uraged and honoared! Numbers would 

quaily be excited in other countries to the at- 

ninment of science, in circumstances equally 

yvourable,’* Cicero also observes, ‘‘ That 

onour nourishes the arts, and that the love of 

lory is a powerful incitement to -literary 

idies.”+..The progress of literature and 

s ought to be one of the chief concerns of 
very government and people. The produc- 

ions of genius are a more fertile source of 
ational glory than the most splendid tri- 

mphs. The exertions of intellect endure from 

v6 to age with ‘undiminshed splendour. 

\thens was less wealthy than Carthage, less 
varlike than Sparta; but Athens was the seat . 
filetters and arts, and thus has obtained a 
asting celebrity. 

» Governments cannot create genius; but 
hey can promote its cultivation and stimulate 


* Kirwan’s Essay on Human Happiness, p- 187, 
+ Honos alit artes omnesque incenduntur ad Studia glorif, Cisero 


fuse, Quest, J, 
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its exertions. In England, learning of eve: 
kind was honoured at the courts of Eliza 
and her successor James I. and was encourage 
‘both by the patronage and the example: « 
these sovereigns. The effects of this encou' 
ment were sufficiently conspicuous. Duri 
the short period of seventy years, which elapse 
from the middle of Elizabeth’s reign to t 
restoration, flourished many of the greatee 
men that England ever produced. Shakespea 
Bacon, Spencer, Sidney, Hooker, ~Taylo 
Napier, Milton, Cudworth, and several othey 
of that period, are names that would do kono 
to any age or nation. These writers, howeve 
Were more distinguished by original genius 
depth and brilliancy of thought, energy’ 
expression, and profound erudition, than b: 
_ _ €orrectness or elegance of stile. aa 
The restoration introduced @ new: ‘taste iii 
literature, and a stile more polished and classi: 
eal. Charles]. wasa prince of some learning 
as well as of natural genius, and had an elegan 
taste. He and. his ‘principal adherents had. 
during their long exile, acquired; on the con4 
tinent, and particularly at the court of France 
a correctness of stile very different from the 
negligent luxuriance displayed by the English 
writers of that age. The celebrated writers 
patronised by, Louis XIV. inspired those of) 
England with the spirit of emulation; andi 
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stile introduced at the restoration, eultiva- 
and improved by Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
1 others, who were carried forward by the 
t impulse, caused the eighteenth century 
be regarded as the Augustan age of British 
ratare. The progress of the sciences kept 
2 with that of letters. Halley, Flamstead, - 
others, ‘made important discoveries. in 
onomy; and the great Sir Isaac Newton, 
establishing the theories: of attraction and 
vitation, as well as of light and colours, 
stripped. all his predecessors in» natural 
losophy. . : ? sash 
etters and arts are the sources of the most 
manent national glory. The ambitious 
itician may fancy that a lambent flame of 
y will play around his name; but when a 
short years are passed, his plans and him- 
are laid in the dust. Soon after the death 
lexander, his empire was dismembered ; 
the empire founded by Aristotle continued 
r twenty centuries ; and till the revival of 
ning, he was the intellectual dictator of 
ope. The Medici, of Florence, acquired 
e fame from the share which they had in 
moting the culture of letters and arts, than 
1 the immense wealth which they had 
umulated sand the name of Leo X. ‘is ren- 
ed more illustrious by his patronage of 
ius, than by his possession. of the chair of 
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St. Peter. The encouragement and suppo 
_ which Louis XIV. afforded to learning, at 1 
expence of only a few thousands, have sk: 
greater lustre on his memory and on the Fr 
nation, than all his military enterprises, whi 
cost him more than ten times as many millio: 
His destructive wars exhausted the resou 
of his country, and drew upon him the merit 
execration of Europe; but his patronage 
letters has cast a blaze of glory around 
_ name, which no clouds of envy can obse 
no power of oblivion can ever extinguish. 
influence of literature, sciences, and arts; 
_ the glory of princes, on the character and c 
cumstances of nations, and on thegeneral hap 
ness of mankind, is extensive and power 
beyond all calculation. It may, indeed, 
considered as one of the most important age 
in the civilization of the human ‘Species ; 
higher degree of intellectual improvement 
the cause of that political superiority whi 
Europe possesses over the other quarters j 


the globe. | . 


en ‘ 
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CHAP. IX. 


AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, &¢. 


a 


RICULTURE, commerce, and manufactures, 
e no small influence on the circumstances 
character of nations. Agriculture has 
n the power of changing the physical ap- 
rance of the earth, and the nature of the 
osphere, by draining unwholesome swamps 
1 converting the gloomy desert into a terres- 
‘paradise. This first of sciences is the chief 
port of kingdoms and states, the essential 
is of their strength. © ‘‘ The real power and 
wlence of a nation consist in the number of 
inhabitants, well supplied with the neces- 
ies of this life. Subsistence is the proper 
asure of population, and the earth is the 
rce of subsistence. All other means of 
alth and dominion, such as commerce, abun- 
ce of the precious metals and. extent of 


| 
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colonies, promote the true prosperity of a sta: 
only as they encourage agriculture, which: 
the most valuable of the arts as well as t 
most solid and darable basis of plent 
power, and prosperity.”* griculture w 
early understood and diligently practis 
among all the civilized nations of antiquit: 
It converted the swampy marshes of Chald 
and Egypt, and the stony hills of Palestine in: 
fertile fields of corn and Jaxuriant pastur 
It has covered with waving harvests tk 
countries formerly shaded by the dismal gloo 
of the vast Hyrcinian forest : it has embellishe 
with the richest yineyards, the banks of th 
Rhine, and. the provinces of Burgundy an 
Champagne where the production of the gray 
was, in the time of Strabo, considered as in 
possible. + 

Ceres, the goddess of husbandry, made 
a conspicuous figure in the Grecian mythology 
she was honoured by solemn festivals; an 
her worship was celebrated with mysteriov 
rites and. grateful veneration. Among. th 
Romans, agriculture was regarded as a libere 
art; it was the only employment, besidd 
those of the magistracy and war, that the citi 

* Kett’s Elements, vol. 2, p.. 334. | {] i 

+ Strabo Geog. lib. 4. p. 223. Inthe time of Strabo, it was thougl 


that grapes could not ripen to the north of the Cevennes, and the coll 
ef a Gallic winter seems to have been proverbial, he 
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IS. Were permitted to exercise; and in the 
rer ages of the republic, consuls and dicta- 
s thought it no disgrace to put their hands 
the plough. But since the downfal of the 
man empjre, the policy of modern Europe 
been more favourable to arts, manufactures, 
commerce than to agriculture.* 
Phe sagacious author of the “ Wealth of 
tions,’ observes, ‘ That according to the 
ural order of things, the greater part of the 
ital of every growing society is first directed 
agriculture, afterwards to manufactures, 
last of all to foreign commerce.t But he 
that in all the states of modern Europe 
order has been, in many respects, inverted. 
foreign trade of some of their cities has 
oduced all the finer manufactures, which, 
ther with commerce, have given birth to 
principal improvements of agriculture. 
oppressions of the feudal system seem to 
» forced things into this retrograde and 
atural order.—On the dissolution of the 
an empire, the chiefs and principal leaders 
he ngrthern nations acquired or usurped 
_portions of desolated lands, which having 
thus monopolized, the laws of entail and 
ogeniture—laws unknown to the Greeks 
the Romans, were established for the pre-~ 


* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 5. 
+ Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol, 2, p. 83, 
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‘servation of the baronial families ; and by the 
regulations the lands remained almost whob 
in the hands of great proprietors, 

It must be allowed that no small part of t 

prosperity as well as the character of a 
depends on the modein which landed prope 
is distributed. When the soil of a country 
divided among a small number of persons, t 
great proprietors seldom pay much attenfi 
to the management of their estates. TI 
negligence of owners gives rise to the rapacr 

of agents, and the pernicious practice of und 

_ Tettering, so frequent in Ireland, Spain, a 
several other countries. When the profits of t 

“Jand are swallowed up by a few individuals, t 

great mass of the peasantry, occupying sma 
farms under exorbitant rents, are too po 
and act on too limited’a scale to make agric 
tural. ‘improvements, while their abject cont 
tion gives a tincture of barbarism and deg 
dation to their character. @& 

But in regard to Dr. Smith’s observations ; 
the inversion of the natural order of agri¢ 
ture, manufactures, and commerce in Euro 
it does not seem to Have taken place in 
great a degree as he i imagines. It is certa 

that, in every country, agriculture must 1 
turally and necessarily have been the first et 
ployment of human industry, as without it, 
a greater or less degree, no people could subsis 
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lanufactures, at least of the coarser sort, must: 
ive come next in order; for after procuring 
ovisions, men must im the next place, except 
very warm climates, have endeavoured’ to: 
ovide themselves with some kind of elothing.. 
ut manufactures could not be carried on to 
ry great extent without commerce, Few 
untries possess every thing necessary to the 
fectionof manufactures, and as few, perhaps,. 
n afford a market sufficient for their en- 
uragement. From these considerations it is 
ident, that the natural order of things, in 
gard to the direction of human industry, 
wever interrupted or impeded could never 
wholly inverted by any political’ arrange- 
ents; for the call of the natural appetites is’ 
re urgent than the solicitations of fashion: 
e means of subsistence must be secured! to 
en before they seek for superfluities ; and the 
ts of neeessity are*therefore; in every country; 
tecedent to those of conveniency and ele- 
nee. But the attention which modern states- 
mm have generally” paid to the interests’ of: 
nufactures and commerce, in preference to 
ose of agriculture, seems: to be founded: im 
e consideration that the former being of a 
ture more complex and more dependent on 
ventitious and varying circumstances; have 
eater need of encouragement. At the same 
1e it must be observed, that these tlireegreat 
x 


— 
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t 
branches of human industry are dependent ov 


f 


eachother for/their success. The arts of civi 
lized life are; indeed, so intimately connecte 
that scarcely any one of them can be broughi 
to a state of perfection without the aid. 
several others. Agriculture supplies the ma 
. facturer with food as well as.with materials 
Manufactures are the chief support of-¢ 
merce, and both these together afford a mark 
for agricultural productions.* _ is 
The influence of agriculture on the circu 
stances and character of nations is very con: 
siderable. As a proof of its effects in regard t 
national prosperity, Mr. Young observes, tha 
nine-tenths of the exports of Lombardy consis 
of agricultural productions ; and it is worthy 
of notice, that although subsisting by agri: 
culture and. importing manufactures, thes 
countries must be ranked amongst. the mos 


be 


* The want of manufactures and commerce seems to have been on: 
of the causes of the low state of agriculture during the middle ages, anx 
ofthe famines which, as history informs us, so frequently happened. I 
may be objected that agriculture flourishes.greatly in China, with ver? 
little aid from foreign commerce. But the Chinese have very consider: 
able manufactures, and the inland trade of their vast empire is yer: 
extensive, Besides these considerations it must be observed, that thi 
agriculture of China is calculated for @ numerous but poor population, 
and carried on in a parsimonious manner although with great assiduity 
Such, indeed, must always be the case where the people are numerou: 
and poor, and luxury is confined to a few individuals, - These remark: 
might probably be applicable to Chaldea, Egypt, and some other 


countries, where agriculture is said to have been aadidvously carried of: 
without much foreign commerce, ea 
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ourishing in the world, abounding with large 
ad magnificent towns, decorated in a manner 
at sets all comparison at defiance: the 
ountry every where intersected by canals for 
he purposes of navigation or irrigation, with 
lendid roads, and an immense population, is 
oductive of such public reyenues as shew 
t if Italy were united under one head, she — 
ould be classed among the first powers of 
urope. ‘‘ When it is considered,” says Mr: 
oung, “that all this has been effected under 
Yernments not the best in Europe; when we 
rther reflect that England has for a century 
joyed the best government that exists, we 
all be forced to confess, perhaps with as- 
nishment, that she has not made more con- 
derable advances in agriculture and in the 
Itivation of her territory. . The wastes of the 
ree kingdoms are enormous, and far exceed- 
ig in proportional extent, all that are to be 
und in Italy, while of our cultivated districts 
ere are but a few provinces remarkable for 
eirimprovements, Whoever has viewed Italy 
ith any degree of attention must admit, that 
hat if a proportion of her territory, contain- 
g as many people as the three British king- 
ms, had for a century enjoyed as free a_ 
yernment, giving attention to what has been 
principal object, (viz.) agriculture instead of 
ade and manufactures, they would, at this 
x 2 
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time, have made almost every acre of their 
country a fertile garden, and would have been | 
in every respect a greater, richer, and more | 
flourishing people than we can pretend to be. 
What they have done under their present | 
governments justifies this assertion : we, bless-_ 
ed with liberty, have little to exhibit of supe-_ 
riority.’ The same writer then remarks the 
effects which this assiduous attention to agris 
culture produces onthe prosperity and manners 
of the people, and observes, that at Lodi, a 
town containing ten or twelve thousand i 
habitants, the theatre was superb and ru 
company elegant.— Water, clover, ‘cows, 
cheese, money, music—these,” says Mr. 
Young, ‘“*are the combinations that. string | 
Fealian. nerves to enjoyment, and afford lessons 
of government to northern politicians,’’* ‘ 
Since these observations were made, twenty- 
seven years have elapsed ; and the improvements. 
which have taken place in this kingdom, in> 
the various branches of the farming business, 
with respect to the inclosing and draining of! 
waste lands, the cultivation of corn, and “thal 
breeding and feeding of cattle, within this. 
space of time, exceed every thing of the kind. 
EE GRU 
* Young’s Trav. Journ, 11th Oct. 1789. But Mr. Young must have 
perceived in his travels that many parts of Europe, and even of Italy 
, could not by any mode of husbandry be made so productive of wealth 


"as the country which he is here describing, 


s 
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that had ever before been performed in a 
century., To Mr. Young is certainly due the 
credit of being one of the first who directed the 
attention of the proprietors and principal 
farmers towards these improvements, and he 
has lived to see a considerable part of their 
beneficial effects. Not only have elegant farms 
and commodious cottages arisen in_ places 
which, thirty years ago, were desert, but the 
yeomanry, the farmers, and even the labouring 
peasantry live in a more elegant and comfort- 
able stile, and are become more polished as 
well as more intelligent. The country has 
assumed a new aspect ; and the numerous class 
of people engaged in husbandry has assumed. 
a new character. But the operation of so active 
a cause has not been confined within the limits 
of this island. In consequence of the flourish- 
ing state of agriculture, and the opulence of the 
landed and farming interest, compensating the 
defalcations in manufactures and foreign trade, 
the British nation has born the burthens of a 
war dangerous ‘and expensive beyond all pre-" 
cedent. By a liberal and judicious use of her 
treasures Great Britain has been the support of 
altars, of thrones, and of social order, and the 
animating soul of all Europe. . 

Agriculture is the firmest basis of the 
strength ofa state, and ought, in every count 
to be held in the highest esteem, and to rece} 
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the greatest encouragement. It is the surest: 
and the most permanent source of wealth, and 
“its extension is the easiest and safest of cons: 
quests. ‘The tillage of land, before waste! 
and uncultivated, is, in every point of view,, 
an acquisition of territory highly beneficial. 
Unlike distant colonies which furnish a perpe=: 
tual pretext for hostility, lands newly cultiva- 
ted excite no jealousy in the neighbouring 
states, and can furnish no grounds for those: 
frequent wars which are the severest scourge of 
mankind, and disgrace the professors of ay 
religion founded for the express purpose off 
disseminating benevolence and_ establishing; 


not the precious metals constitute the real 
opulence of a state. In those countries which 
-are the richest in mines, even in Mexico, Peru, 
Brasil, and Golconda, the produce of the soil, 
in a moderate state of cultivation, is of fan 
greater value than all the gold, silver, and 
diamonds that can be dug out of the earth. ~ 

In almost every country, the persons en- 
gaged in husbandry constitute the majority of 
the population; and it may always be obser- 
ved, that where agriculture flourishes, the 
peasantry are industrious and orderly. I 
seldom happens that rebellions or dangerous; 


perce® - 
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as th, * Kett’s Elements, vol, 2, p. 332, 
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commotions originate among the yeomanry, the 
farmers, or the labourers: the two first classes 
are inured to peaceful habits; and they have 
always a great influence over those of the lowest 
order, who are domiciliated among them, who 
are dependent on them for their subsistence, 
and are too widely dispersed to be easily col- 
lected in any formidable numbers. An indus- 
trious and enlightened peasantry is one of the 
chief supports of a state, and forms no incon- 
siderable feature in the character of a nation: 
» Commerce was neglected by the Greeks and 
despised by. the Romans; but it was early 
practised by the Pheenicians, the Arabians, 
and, in all probability, by the Egyptians and 
the Babylonians. ‘The Phcenicians, seated on 
‘a narrow shred of land, extending along the 
coast of the Levant or Mediterranean sea, 
were induced, by’ their situation, to search for 
those advantages from commerce which they 
‘could not derive from the scanty produce of 
their confined territory. These nations being 
situated nearly in the centre of the o!d con- 
tinent, formed the principal link of commu- 
nication between the eastern and western 
countries ; and Dr. Vincent Supposes the Ara- 
‘bians to have been the first carriers both by 
Jand and by sea.* From analogy, irom ithe 


———_— 


* Dr. Vincent’s Periplus, part 2. p. 434. The Midianiies who 
Joseph into Egypt, were an Arabian tribe. See Gen. chap. 37. 
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recorded magnificence of Nineveh and Baby- 
Jon, and from the ruins of Thebes still remains, 
ing, there is reason to suppose, that the wealth 
and power of those celebrated cities were, in 
great measure, owing to a participation in th 
oriental commerce; and that the Arabians; 
were the principal carriers.* The Egyptians 
and the Hindoos had a superstitious aversio 
to a seafaring life, which, indeed, was incom-- 
patible with many of their religious doctrin } 
and practices. But the Arabians had no 
obstructions to travelling by sea as well as b 
land, either from manners, laws, or religion 
and as there is every requisite proof to shew 
that the Tyrians and Sidonians were the 
merchants who first introduced the produce 
of India to all the nations that encircledl 
the Mediterranean, so there is the strongest: 
evidence that the Tyrians obtained all thes 
commodities from Arabia.+ 


* From various descriptions of Babylonian magnificence and splen-- 
dour met with in scripture, that ancient city must have had a very con-- 
siderable commerce, ‘carried on either by native or foreign merchants, 
Gold, silver, and various other articles of luxury, which the Babylonians s 
as well as the Egyptians possessed, could be acquired only by conques 
or commerce, as they were not found in their own territories. ee 
+ 2Dr. Vincent's Periplus, yol. 2. p. 223. The doctor adopting th 
opinion of Gosselin, considers Arabia Felix as the Ophir mentioned inj 
scripture. The evidence, that Solomon procured gold through th 
channel of Arabia, appears to be express; and the participation of 
Hiram, king of Tyre, in this concern was founded in necessity, Solo-- 
. §s*—~ master or Idumea, the Tyrians were ent off from all commu- 
vith Arabia, unless they united themselves with the possessor 5 
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I 
The history of commerce is more instructive 
and entertaining than the history of conqitests: 
it has employed several celebrated pens, and 
filled several ponderous volumes, without ex- 
hausting the subject. In this place it suffices to 
observe, that no nation or tribe, which had 
aised itself in the least degree above the state 
savages, ever did or ever could exist without 
some sort of trade however trifling and limited. 
The Roman citizens regarded it as a disgrace 
9 engage in mercantile concerns; but foreign 
merchants brought them their commodites, 
and it is evident that the luxury and splendour 
of Rome, when mistress of the world, could 
not have been supplied without an extensive 
commerce. ‘This was carried on by provincial 
merchants; and, during several centuries, 
\lexandria was the principal mart for the 
upply of Rome with the rich commodities of 
Africa and the east. 
Commerce embellishes cities as agriculture 
beautifies the country. ‘Tocommerce, London 
owes the chief part of her wealth and her 
splendour, and Amsterdam almost her very 
existence. To multiply examples would be | 
jas easy as it is unnecessary. When we con- 
template cities rising out of forests and swamps, 


and whatever profit the Hebrew monarch might derive from thq. im- 
port of Indian or African merchandize, the whole of the exp «t to the 
Mediterranean would be to the exclusive emolument of Tyre. 
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and displaying all the proud magnificence + 
trade, the interesting spectacle brings a | 
minds the beautiful. ptlericbesacle of the poet, 


“ Aurea nunc, olim sylvestribus horrida dumis.”” 4 
_ Virg. Encid lib. lib. 8. — 361 


Commerce, although more precarious thz 
agriculture, is an immense source of opulence 
there is reason to believe that London is, : 
the present day, more wealthy than was anciet 
Rome, after plundering the world. t 

By procuring opulence and promoting ii 
telligence, commerce is in the highest degr 
favourable to freedom. The feudal system fe 
rapidly before its influence. Commerce, in 
deed, cannot co-exist with tyranny : the form: 
must flag, or the latter must fall. It also pre 
motes the progress of various arts and sciences 
. The chief part-of our geographical and naut 
cal knowledge owes its — to ‘commercii 
views and motives. ae # 

Commerce tends ina inataiptionyne of ways 1 
extinguish barbarism and promote civilizatioo 
ft weakens or annihilates narrow prejudiced 
extends the’ideas of men, renders them citizer 
of the world, and inspires them with sentt 
ments of equity. Mercantile men must, in a 
their transactions, display the strictest probitt 
without which they couid not car ry on an 
exte">ive concerns. They must also have law 
whicl! develope every principle of justice, am 
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e boundaries of right and wrong in cases the 
ost difficult and complex. Without these.a 
amercial community cannot subsist. | Ac- 
rdingly we find that the laws of commercial 
tions are always remarkable for their com- 
exity, and that merchants surpass most other 
asses, of men in probity. The ancient Ligu- 
ans were noted for stratagem, cunning, and 
iplicity ; but these qualities do not  consti- 
te any part of the character of their posterity, 
e modern Genoese. Genoa could not have 
sisted so long as acommercial state had not 
‘merchants equalled those of other countries 
probity. Great Britain is the most com- 
ercial country in the world; and there is 
yne where the fair dealing of merchants, and 
en of respectable shapheopers: is more con- 
jcuous. 

Manufactures are an lesipontoni brane! of 
e commercial system ; but they are attended 
th-inconveniences which may be regarded 
no inconsiderable drawback on its ‘advan- 
ges, The assiduous prosecution of manu. 
stures is injurious to the health and often to 
emorals ofa people. Thisobservation, how- 
ver, is not applicable to every kind of manu- 
ciuring employment. The workmen in some 
nds of manufactures are as healthful and 
rong as the gentry or peasantry, although 
e truth of this position will scarcely be 
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allowed by writers who, following one anothe: 
in the same beaten tract, form ‘their opinion 
from supposition rather than observationy, 
The cotton manufactures, and some others 0) 
a similar nature where children are employ 
may, if not properly managed, be injurious 
their health and their growth; and many com 
demn them as obstacles to the instruction @ 
the rising generation, by putting boys ant 
girls to manual Jabour, at a period of liff 
which ought to be spent in school education 
But it must be considered that the childre 
thus employed are those of the poorest class 
people, and such would certainly not receiv 
a better education by remaining with thei 
parents than by being employed in the manp 
factories. # 
An eminent writer seems to consider trad} 


and obstacles to intellectual improvement 
** The shrewdness, cunning, and selfishness im 
puted to the people of Scotland,” says Mi 
Millar, ‘“‘are merely the unfavourable aspect 
of that intelligence and sagacity by whieh 
they are distinguished ss the mechanicas 


* The author has often observed, that such of the cloth, blanket, é ba 
manufacturers, as do not confine themselves too closely to the sedentdr 
part of their ‘employment, but reside chiefly in villages, and ofte 
carry their manufactures about the country to sell, are remarkabl 
strong and active, and capable of supporting great fatigue. 
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udges in the southern part of the island, and 
»y which they are more able to discover their 
yn interest, to extricate themselves from diffi- 
ties, and to act upon every occurrence with 
sion and prudence.”* The same writer 
sserts, that in all parts of the world the great 
ody of the people, while they remain in a 
tate of rudeness and simplicity, are distin-. 
uished by their intelligence, acuteness, and 
agacity ; and that in proportion to their ad- 
ancement in commerce and manufactures. 
ney become ignorant, narrow minded, and 
upid.t The whole of this hypothesis appears. 
» be erroneous, and may easily be confuted, 
ya little inquiry and_ observation. No 
ersons display greater sagacity in discovering 
leir oWn interests, or pursue them with 
reater prudence and activity than the higher 
ass of manufacturers. The workmen, also, 
se whom Millar calls the mechanical 
udges, are at least as acute and intelligent. 
s the lower class of the peasantry of Scotland, 
: perhaps of any other country. 
The working manufacturers are cmpink 
ss temperate than the labourers in husbandry, 
ad in times of civil commotions they are also 
ore turbulent and dangerous. Their intem-, 
erance proceeds from their being able to eara 


pale 


#* Millar Hist. Eng. Gov. 3—p. 92. 
+ Millar Hist. Eng, Gov, 3—p. 91, 
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a great deal of money, and their turbulence 
from their collection in numerous bodies. Th 
vices of manufacturers are those which natt 
rally arise from a numerous and concentrate 
population. sie 7 

Luxury is closely connected with commerce 
indeed they are almost inseparable ; for wit 
out the existence of the former, the latter car 
not flourish. If the possessors of wealth co 
tented themselves with the simple necessarie 


of life, money would always remain = 


) 


same hands, without any circulation, indus 
would be annhilated, and the poor wou 
starve. It is the luxury and splendour of tk 
great that supports the lower class of ‘tk 
people. Helvetius very justly observes, ** Tha 
nothing is more contradictory than the opinior 
of moralists on the subjects of commerce a 
luxury. While they agree on the utility ar 
even the necessity of commerce in populov 
countries, they would, at the same time, ir 
troduce an austerity of manners wholly incom 
patible with its spirit. ‘The theatres, actor 
and actresses, the money which they spena 
and cause strangers to spend, constitute one ¢ 
the most lucrative branches of the commerc 
of Paris.”* Every thing that occasions a bris 
circulation of money, excites industry, ant 
\ bs - 


~ 


* Helvetius Treatise on Man, yol.3, p. 139. 
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ontributes to give animation to the various 
xertions of human ingenuity. Before the 
lature of commerce was well understood, 
umptuary laws were frequently enacted; 
it experience and reason has shewn their 
bsurdity. Such laws, indeed, may. be bene-. 
cial to small and poor states, but. they are 
Iways detrimental to’ great and commercial 
ons, and in these they are now paste 
bolished. 

Historians ascribe the downfal of most of the 
tat empires of antiquity, to the baleful in- 
uence of luxury. The greater part of moral. 
nd_no inconsiderable number of political 
riters, also consider. luxury as essentially 
estructive of national. prosperity.* . But on a 
areful examination it will be found, that the 
eglect of military discipline, the despotism of 
heir governments, the mismanagement of 
rinces and: generals, together with civil dis- 
ntions, were the primary causes of the subver- 
on of ancient.empires, and that foreign war 
id invasion commonly gave. the finishing 
low to their existence. Dr. Smith says, 
That great nations are never impoverished 
y. private luxury, although they sometimes 
e by public prodigality and misconduct, 


* The ancient fathers unanimously condemned luxury as contrary to 
spirit of the christian religion, Vide Clemens Alexandrinus Peda- 
e. lib, 3, chap. 8, Tertull, de Spectacul, chap, 23, 
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The whole, or almost the whole public rez 
venue is, in most countries, employed in mains 
taining unproductive hands. ‘Such,’ say 
this ‘celebrated writer, ‘are the persons whi 
compose # numerous and splendid court, : 
great ecclesiastical establishment, and larg) 
fleets and armies, who, in time of war, pro) 
duce nothing, and in time of peace acqui 
nothing that can compensate the expence 01 
maintaining them. Such people, as ther 
produce nothing, are all maintained b» 
the product of other men’s labours; wher 
multiplied, therefore, to an unnecessary nunt 
ber, they may, im a particular year, consumi 
so great a share of this produce, as‘not to leay 
a sufficiency for maintaining the productiy 
labourers who should reproduce it in the nexy 
year.”’* : 
But the accurate observer will readily per 
ceive, that here Dr. Smith overstrains hi 
subject. His hypothesis can extend only tt 
the lower orders in the church, the army, a 
the navy. Ifthe common soldiers: and sailo: 
were not in the service of the state, they woul! 
certainly be employed in agriculture, mechani 
eal trades, or manufactures, and would conse 
quently ‘increase the number of productiw 
labourers; but Dr. Smith’s observations call 


Sete er eee eee 


* Wealth of Nations, yol. 2. p, 22, 
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n0t be applicable to the chief officers of the 
rmy and navy, nor to the heads of the hier- 
chy, who are most of them gentlemen or 
obles by birth, and still less to the persons 
Mposing a numerous and splendid court, 
lone of these would have been engaged in 
agriculture, manufactures, or trade. They — 
vould have supported themselves on the in 
ome of their estates; and if the salaries which 
they receive be paid by the public, they are; 
by this means, enabled to live in a higher stile 
of expence. ‘They consequently return to the 
ation the sums which -they receive, and thus 
nerease the circulation of money, and. animate 
he efforts of industry. 

dt is certain, /however, that the dati of 
purts may be .carried .to a ruinous extent. 
By oppressing the people it. may check instead 
of promoting industry, and thus contribute to 
degrade the national character. If it be true 
that a thousand barbers, a thousand cup 
bearers, and athousand cooks were maintained 
in the court.of:the emperor Constantius, if 
one of those barbers, besides a large salary, 
had a daily allowance. for, twenty horses, and 
for the same number-of servants, if, in fine, the 
domestic crowd of the imperial palace was 
maintained at a greater expence than the 
legions,* it is no “wonder that. the empire was 


# Gibbon Dec, Rom. Emp. vol. 4, chap. 22. p. 42-43, 
? ¥ 
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beginning to sink into debility, and the che 
racter of the people into degradation. t 

Luxury, whether public or private, contr 
butes to the prosperity of the state, in propo) 
tion to the excitement which it gives to indul 
try and ingenuity. In proportion also to ii 
grossness or its refinement, it tends to eleva 
or to degrade the national character. One» 
the most useless kinds of luxury, ‘is the mait 
tenance of a great number of idle domestics, : 
it is too much the fashion in several .Europez 
countries, particularly in Spain and Italy : th 
most beneficial is that which gives the mo: 
employment to labourers, artizans, and manu 
facturers. In regard to this kind of Juxury 
money may be expended ‘either in articl 
which are almost immediately consumed, ori 
things more durable, such as superb garder 
and pleasure grounds, magnificent: building: 
fine paintings, and statues. These may. 1 
accumulated to an indefinite extent; and aft 
calling into action a large portion of ingenuit 
and industry, they remain articles of. re 
wealth in the hands of the owner, and a lasti 
source of national profit... Such was the loxun 
of the Italian princes and nobles in the fifteent 
and sixteenth centuries, and its effects are sti 
conspicuous. Italy, by possessing so man 
monuments of art, has long commanded tk 
veneration of Europe, and gained millions ¢ 
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mney by the visits of strangers.* Luxury, 
enever it takes this direction, not only 
courages genius and industry, but refines 
d embellishes national character. 


1 the late revolutionary wars, Italy lost many of her master pieces 
t, which were carried to Paris, but enough still remained to gratify 
osity and delight taste, At the late peace, however, all ot inmost of 
finest pictures and statues were restored to the countries from which 


had been pillaged, 


¥ 3 
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CHAP, X. 


WAR ond MILITARY DISCIPLINE... 


War is the misfortune and disgrace of ' 
human species, and the greatest blemis 
the moral system of the world. Since 1 
were collected into political societies, its ope 
tions have been almost incessant; and so ld 
as mankind shall exist upon earth, its ret 
will be frequent. - It originates from an i: 
haustible source,—from the passions and err 
of the human race ; and unless the natur« 
man should undergo a total change, hos 
armies will still continue to tinge the e 
with blood. In well regulated communit 
the disputes of individuals are determim 
and their passions restrained by laws ; 

When quarrels arise . between independ: 
States, there is no supreme tribunal upon ea: 
to which they can appeal: the decision mu 
therefore, be left to the sword, which has be 
emphaticaily called “ Uitima ratio regun 
the last argument of kings. , 
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Successful war has generally obtained the 
plause of mankind. It has been bedizened 
th the most magnificent epithets of every 
guage, and has procured for some men the 
et of the world. The Macedonian 
exander makes a brilliant figure in history ; 
t to form that hero, more than a million of 
n were immolated at the shrine of his: 
ition ;* and the career of Julius Ceesar 
s marked by as great a destruction of 
man life. Notwithstanding the pompous 
ations of victories and triumphs, it must. be 
sidered, that the business of war is destruc- 
n and carnage, and that the splendour with 
ich it is emblazoned, resembles the gilding 
those hideous idols to whom barbarous 
tions offered human sacrifices. f | 

No delusion was ever more pernicious than 
at which has invested conquerors with a sort 
supernatural grandeur, which imposes on the 
blic mind, and tricks the idols out with the 
ck attributes of divinity as if they were 
stly intitled to the homage of mankind. Such 
the folly of men in honouring those dis- 


* Burke estimates the number at 1,200,000. Burke’s Works, 
aiep. 21. ; 

On the subject of human sacrifices, see an excellent extract from 
wnsend’s character of Moses in Dr. Clarke’s notes on the epistle to 
Romans, chap. 9. For the description of the magnificent temple of 
sal, in Sweden, and of the image of the god of war, to whom human 
tims were immolated, see Mallet, vol. 2. p. 147. 


i 


} “ ‘ + 
Seating macht SEE 


; 
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turbers of the world with admiration and 
‘plause. In perusing with the least degrees 
attention the annals of the world, we. 

readily perceive that war is the most prolifié 
all moral evils, the most direful scourge of 
human race, and a source more productive 
calamity than famine or pestilence. T 
illustrious orator, Edmund Burke, compu: 
but certainly with much exaggeration, — 
carnage made by war and its consequences 
seventy times the number of men now u 

earth.* On. contemplating the ensanguii 
fields where murderous battles have be 
fought, the moral philosopher, however he n: 
admire the valour or skill of the combata 
will be ready to exclaim with Catullus, 


** Troja nefas, commune sepulchrum Asia Europaque: 
‘Troja virum et virtutum omnium acerba cinis.”? ° 


** Accursed Troy of Europe’s sons the grave, 
Of Asia’s noblest chiefs the common tomb 
' Where rest the ashes of the wise and brave,’’ 


or to adopt the language of Lord Byron, 


“« There shall they rot, ambition’s honoured fools! 
Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps their clay! : 
Vain sophistry, behold in these the tools, 
- The broken tools that tyrants cast away.” 
Cuinpe Harors 


* Vin. Nat. Society Burkes works, 1—p.309. But this computa J 
of Mr. B urke must be a gross exaggeration. Since the deluge no o 


than 4163 years hi ave elapsed, in w hich, if we reckon the average | 
of human life at only thirty years, ‘there has pot been twice seve 
generations, Therefore, unless the world had: “always been as 
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ut to estimate the horrors of war it is not 
ufficient to view the field of battle covered 
ith dead; such scenes may be ranked among 
ve least of the calamities which it produces. 
Je must reflect on the many long and linger- 
g deaths occasioned by wounds and disease, 
, excessive fatigue, by the want of good pro- 
sions, by the inclemency of the weather, and 
y unwholesome encampmients: we must con- 
der the desolation of fertile countries, the 
estruction of flourishing cities, the sufferings 
‘the orphan, the tears of the widow. When 
ye reflect on the miseries inflicted and the 
appiness prevented by war, we should be 
stonished that neither the progress of civiliza- 


fluence of christianity has eradicated an evil 


ot shew that it is inseparably connected with 
he nature and circumstances of man, 
The promoters and conductors of wars are 


Men delight in. war notwith- 
tanding the miseries of which it is productive, 
ecause it exercises all the talents and calls 
orth all the energies of human nature, and 
heir pride and ambition by holding 


heir species. 


ratifies t 


ch it would be absurd to suppose, and the 


eopled as at present, whi 
ad perished by war and its consequences, 


alf of every generation h 
Mr, Burke’s estimate must be erroneous, 


ion, the reasonings of ‘philosophy, nor the 


£so tremendous a magnitude, if experience did — 


ae 


ay from being the most ferocious and cruel of » 
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them up aS conspicuous objects of public at 
tention. These motives, however, will no 
justify their conduct in the sight of the co mi 
mon father of mankind. If nations adhered t 
the principles of equity and the precepts of th 
christian religion, few political quarrels woul 
arisé that might not be adjusted without draw 
ing the sword. War almost always implie 
enormous guilt either on one side or the other 
it can never be justifiable unless undertake 
for the defence of national rights; anda dread} 
fal responsibility rests an the heads of thos: 
who commence hostilities from sinister motives 

But the moral philosopher who takes an ex 
tensive survey of human circumstances wil 
find some difticulty in adopting the opinion 
of-two celebrated writers, who involve in thi 
same responsibility subjects and soldiers al 
‘well as the rulers of states and the commander 
of armies. Grotius, speaking of subjects, sayss 
that “If they be required to take arms which 
frequently happens, and it appears to then 
that the cause of the war is unjust, they ough: 
absolutely to refuse.” * | 
Grotius Mr. Gisborne’; 
cides, He asserts that if a 
quired “‘to serve a 


With this doctrine 


gainst a foreign state in_ 


* “Si edicitur ut militent quod fieri solet, si 
injustam esse belli catisam, abstinere omnino debe 
belli et pacis, lib, 2—cap, 26, 


quidem constat ipsiv 
nt.” Grotii de jar 
; 5 
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ar which, in his conscience, he firmly believed 
be unjust, he ought to remember that neither 
1¢ command of his superiors nor even the. 
nanimous voice of his countrymen would 
justify his obedience.” * This doctrine, how 
slausible soever it may appear in theory, would 

e dangerous in practice, and lead to many 
isorders. Peace and war depend on the will 
human societies, and that will is the source ~ 
‘all political and legislative regulations. 
low far men are bound to comply with their 
ublic obligations when they clash with their 
rivate duties may sometimes appear a difficult 
uestion. In the case of a subject engaging in 
war, the problem will be, the most easily solved 
by considering the comparative certainty and 
uncertainty of public and private duties when 
they come into opposition, and the liberty of 
choice that is left to the agent. Amidst the 
endless combinations of political affairs, and 
the contradictory declarations, pretensions, and 
manifestos of statesmen, of persons who, from P 
their habits of office and their opportunities of 
information, ought, in these matters, to be the 
most competent judges, and all of whom assert, 
in the presence of God and of the world, the 
justice of their cause, it is absolutely impossible 
to men of ordinary capacity or knowledge, and 
‘often difficult to those of the greatest abilities 


* Gish, Inquiry, l1—ch, 4. 
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and most extensive survey, to pronounce < 
right decision in many, perhaps, in most casess 
But if thedifficulty of deciding on the justices 
or injustice of a war be so great, obedience te 
the laws of the state, of which we are memberr 
and from which we receive protection, is a duty 
so obvious that, in affairs merely temporal, ii 
can ‘never admit of any doubt. Unless thi 
| fandamental principle be established, all laws 
must be nugatory and all government muss 
sink into anarchy. So far therefore as the 
Jaws of his country command, either in civil o» 
military matters, the subject is bound toobey 
where they are silent, his conduct is left to his 
own discretion and choice. If the laws of the 
state require a certain proportion of the people 
to arm, an individual, on whom the Iot falls: 
is not to consider whether the war be just op 
unjust: his obvious duty is to perform the part 
of a soldier. But if a person be left to his 
_choice, he ought, before he engages in war, tc 
examine, as far as lis means of informatiom 
allow, the justice of the cause in which he is 
going to fight, and regulate his decision accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, otherwise 
he cannot stand acquitted of murder before 
the tribunal of that supreme judge who has: 
declared, that “at the hand of anny man’s: 


brother he will require the life of man.’?* 
Ba oO a * 
* Gen, chap. 9th, v. 5th, 6th, 
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— it has been observed, that were England 
‘again divided as under the heptarchy, the 
inhabitants of Kent might be called on to’ 
slaughter those of Essex ; and from this it is 
inferred, that right and wrong must be estima- 
ted by a more steady criterion than the change- 
able standards of human societies. ‘The circum- 
stance here supposed, indicates the unhappy — 
condition of a country divided into ‘a number 
of petty states: but has no relation to the 
justice or injustice of political contests. — The 
British channel and the Pyrennees are not 
boundaries in morals, any more than the 
Thames: and if the heptarchy yet existed, the 
people of Kent might, *with as mach: justice, 
cut the throats of the people of Essex, as the 
inhabitants of France can slaughter those of 
England or Spain. In order to form just 
estimates of things, we must reason without 


passion or prejudice—without giving way to 
feelings excited by present circumstances. 
The world has long been accustomed to 
admire the heroic patriotism of Greece and 
Rome ; but we must recollect that, excepting 
the Persian wars, and some expeditions to 
Sicily, the heroism of the Greeks, and also of 
the Romans, during the first ages of their 
political existence, was exercised solely in 
butchering their nearest neighbours. Neither | 
Attica, Laconia, nor any other of the Grecian 
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states comprised so much territory as some: 
of the English counties. The dominions of’ 
_ Rome were, fora long time, still more con- 
tracted, and nearly four centuries after her’ 
foundation, did not equal, in extent, several! 
of the kingdoms of the Saxon heptarehy. 

War, unless when absolutely necessary for’ 
the maintenance of national rights, is the: 
greatest solecism in politics. “It is impossi-: 
ble,” says Mr. Young, “to view such admir-. 
able works as the quay of Barcelona, without. 
regretting the enormous sums wasted in war 
and bloodshed. No quarrel happens between, 
two nations without costing twenty such quays, , 
a thousand miles of magnificent road, a hun-: 
dred bridges, the pavements, lights, fountains, , 


palaces, and public ornaments of fifty cities., 
* * * * * * * * * % 
* * * * * * * * * *: 


A very little calculation would shew that the: 
expence of our three last wars, which had no) 
effect whatever than to spill blood and fill! 
gazettes, would have made the whole island of 
Great Britain a garden, its whole coast a quay, . 
and have cepverted all the houses of her towns ; 
into palaces, and her cottages into houses.’* — 
These reflections are calculated to make a. 
strong impression: they merit attention, and | 
require some comment. It must be observed, 
SRR A RNS RL Ree 


* Young’s Travels, July 17, 1787. 
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that imperious circumstances too often render 
‘war a measure of necessity. Preservation is as — 
‘requisite as.acquisition. It would be useless 
to construct these quays, roads, bridges, &c. 
without endeavouring to secure'the possession, 
and unfortunately this can be effected only by 
arms. Suchis the state of things in this world, 
that ifany nation should disclaim all resistance 
to hostile ‘aggression, ‘its magnificence, “its 
wealth, and all its advantages would only con- 
tribute to render it a more tempting object to 
a warlike and ambitious neighbour. Thisis.a 
conclusion which may ;be:drawn from all that 
is known of human affairs,—from the history 
of mankind in all ages. ‘Ht must, indeed, be 
allowed, that if men were invariably guided 
‘by the principles of ‘justice, reason, and reli- 
‘gion, wars might be avoided ; but if such were 
‘the case, laws would scarcely be necessary. 
The disputes arising from ignorance and un- 
‘avoidable mistakes, the natural effects of hu- 
‘man weakness ‘and imperfection, would; in pub- 
lic/affairs, be almost always terminated without 
‘bloodshed, and in ‘private concerns without 
litigation. Mr. Young’s observations, ‘how- 
ever, merit the atterition not only of princes 
and ministers, but ‘also of the people of ‘every 
country. Historians and moralists have adopt- 
ed the fashion of attributing the calamities 
of war to the ambition of kings; .but they may; 


~ 


“hy 


interests. At Lisle, and several other places in 
France and Flanders, he found the people, a 


«© These people,” says Mr. Young, ‘ have th 


interests of those who make them.” “ 
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perhaps, be oftener ascribed to the interested: 
views of subjects. Mr. Young himself givess 
an instance of the eagerness of the democratic 
‘class for war, when it seems to favour thei 


the commencement of the revolution, clamor 
ous for a war with England, because they ap- 
prehended that the SOlpaaE Stan treaty the 
existing, would ruin their manufactures, 


true monopolizing ideas: they. would involv 
twenty- -four millions of people in the certail 
miseries of war, rather than see the interest of 
ihose who consume fabrics, preferred to th 


In all countries, whether the government 
free or despotic, some regard is paid to pubhi 
opinion.. Few wars have ever been long car- 
ried on without the approbation of the people. 
Eyen in Turkey the government turns its 
thoughts towards peace, when the continuance 
of hostilities becomes unpopular at Constanti- 
nople. A war was seldom proposed by th 
senates of Athens, Lacedeemon, or Rome, with- 
out meeting with the ready. approbation of 
the ila No reader of history is ignorant 


* Young’s Travels in France, p. 69. 

+ Thucydides notices the eagerness of the people both of Attica andi 
of the Peloponnesus to commence that war which proved so detrimen<) 
tal to Greece, Thucydides Bell. Peloponness. lib. 2, chap. 8. 
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fihe ardowr displayed by the English in their 
ttempts to place Edward Til. and Henry Y. 
a ‘the throne of France. The undertaking 


as not less impolitic than impracticable, as 
s success must have reduced England to the i 
yndition of a French province; yet oceans of 
lood were spilt in the contest. So strangely, 
deed, were the people of England fascinated 
y this absurd project, that all the disasters of 
ve reign of Henry VI. could not cure them of 
heir infatuation; and the succeeding monarchs, 
dward 1V. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. could 
ever devise a readier or more effectual expe- 
ient for procuring money from their subjects, 
an that of pretending to make preparations 
r the conquest of France. History also — 
ews, that monarchical governments have not 
een more addicted to war than republics. 
oralists may, therefore, cease to declaim 
ainst the ambition of kings, when they. re- 
ect on the madness of nations. . 

Tt would be absurd to ascribe to any leat 
ular class of*men, rather than to the depravity 

f human nature, and the difficulty of human» 
ircumstances, the existence of so deplorable 
nevil. Man is a restless animal: the first 

an that was bora killed the second ; and war 
ems to be congenial to the nature and_ cir- 
umstances of his present condition. It ap- 
ears, indeed, to be one of the wise dispensa- 


‘to this kind of idleness, as may be observed | 
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tions of providence which ordains, that tt 
inordinate passions of man should prodw 
their own punishment. The grand princij 
of the divine government is the amelioratié 
of the stateof mankind; but the developeme 
of this fundamental Jaw, is a most awf 
mystery, which darkens our view of the mor 
economy of the world. In our present state: 
existence, we are no better judges of the reas 
for which evils are permitted by the ruler 
the universe, than a child is of the propriety’ 
correction by the hand of an affections 
parent. 
In taking an extensive view of the mop 
system, we shall perceive that the causes. 
War may, In a great measure, be traced to tr 
very opposite propensities of human nature 
mischievous idleness, and a restless activit 
How paradoxical soever it may appear, it 
certain that idleness, not that kind ind 
which consists in absolute inaction, but th 
which is opposite to steady and perseverii 
industry, is often asecret cause of great effec 
Mankind in general are more or less addict 


all savage or barbarian tribes ; and, althou; 
in civilized nations, this propensity may: 
strongly counteracted by views of interest - 
the power of habit, yet, in every country, gre 
numbers of men prefer the hardships — an 
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angers of a military life, to the steady exer- 
ons of labour in agricultural, mechanical, or, 
ianufacturing employments. This is evident 
‘om the consideration, that in every country 
here the trumpet has been sounded for war, 
a army has been speedily collected. The 
thor of the ‘ Wealth of Nations” ascribes 
y a different cause, the readiness with which 
1e lower class of people engage in a militar M 
fe. ‘What a common Fete! may ose,” 
gale, ‘‘isobviousenough. Without regard- 
i the. danger, however, young volunteers 
er inlist so readily as at the beginning of 
war; and although they have scarcely any 
nance of preferment, they figure to themselves, 
| their youthful fancies, a thousand occasions 
acquiring honour and distinction, which 
ever occur, These romantic hopes make the 
hole price of their blood. Their pay is less 
an that of common labourers; and in actual 
ryice,; their fatigues are much greater.’’* 
ut his commentator says, “Mr. Smith is 
istaken in attributing the facility with which 
ung men inlist for soldiers to ambition or 
e hope of good luck. Vanity and laziness 
‘e the two passions which chiefly act in this 
e: the soldier goes cleaner and better 
essed than the artisan or Jabourer: he has 


# Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, p. 171,&c. 
& 
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little to do, and leads an idle life, the hare 
ships of which are concealed.”* A litt 
observation will suffice to shew that this is: 
tolerably just estimate of the motives whie 
most commonly impel men to crowd the ran! 
of an army. The mirth and jollity of reeruii 
ing parties, the power of i intoxicating liquor 
and the animating sounds of ander musii 
also contribute to Fitedbise this effeet: In t} 
days of youth, when the heart bounds: wil 
careless hilarity, the imagination is easily ¢ Ov 
powered by gay and splendid illusions.» Bi 
the love of action and enterprise, and #l 
aversion to steady and persevering industr; 
which are the usual characteristies of thi 
period of life, are the principal causes tha 
drive men from their homes and peaceful o) 
cupations into the ensanguined field, “Whe: 
thousands fall to deck one single name.” 'T} 
ranks of an army would ‘be slowly filled: 
those who are induced to engage in war. 
rapturous anticipations of honastea and dii 
tinction. | pes + iene g 
The mode in whieh war has been carried 
by different: nations, constitutes no incons 
derable feature in their character, and tl 
advantages or defects of their military syster 
— had a —— influence: on their cii 


* Playfair’s Note, ibid. 
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umstances: The armies of every nation were 
it first a militia, consisting of citizens who 
yossessed property sufficient to enable them to 
efray their own expences in the camp. The 
itizens of all the Grecian states, served with- 
at pay till after the Persian war, and the 
people of Peloponnesus retained the custom 
la much later period. After the second 
Persian war, the armies of Athens seem to have 
een mostly composed of mercenary troops, 
isting partly of citizens, but partly also of 
Oreigners, and all of them paid by the state. 
\mong the Romans the system of warfare was 
riginally the same as that of the Grecian 
fates. As the territory of Rome was of very 
arrow extent, the first wars of the Romans 
yeing confined to the adjacent neighbourhood, 
nd carried on almost under the walls of the 
ity, the troops could be readily supplied with 
I that was necessary in such operations. The 
itizens, therefore, served without pay, and 
hose who were destitute of property, and con- 
eves unablé to support themselvesin war, 
vere excluded the privilege of bearing arms. 
[he siege of Vet, w yhich was of tem years 
luration, and the unaccustomed hardships of 
9 tedious a war, carried on at a considerable 
\istance from home, rendered it necessary to 
ustitute a regular pay for the soldiery, levied 
yy a just proportion on the property of the 
Z2 
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-eitizens.* At this time, and long afterwardl 
the duty of a soldier was essentially connecte 
with that of a citizen; and every Roman wi 
liable to ten years of military service previow 

_ to his attaining the age of forty-five. At firs 

the armies were recruited from the city « 

Rome and its territory, afterwards from tl 

adjacent district of Latium, which had be 

conquered and incorporated with the republii 
and of which the inhabitants had been admii 
ted to the rights and duties of Roman citizen 

These rights being at length claimed, a 

obtained by all the people of Italy, necessaril 

involved the same duties. The armies wer 
then levied from every part of Italy; and < 

Jength the populace, exeluded by the ancier 

constitution, were indiscriminately admitt 

by Marius. War among the Romans w: 

then convertedinto atrade. Although duri 

~ the last years of the republic, and in thi 
flourishing age of the empire, the Rom 
armies were still, for the most part, commande 

by officers of liberal birth and education, 4 

common soldiers, like those of modern Europe 

were drawn from the meanest and very fre 
quently from the most profligate of mankind. 

Bat the Romans always paid great attentio 


+ Sallust de Bello Jugurth. 
+ Gibbon Dec. Rom. Emp. vol, 1. cap. 1. p, 15. 
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0 the essential qualifications of age, strength, 
und stature in their leviesof troops ; and they 
ways preferred recruits taken from the labo- 
‘ious employments of husbandmen, carpenters, 
miths, &c. to sedentary mechanics.* 
Before the invention of gunpowder, bodily 
sngth, courage, and activity, with skill and 
exterity in the use of their arms, were the 
ighest qualifications that soldiers could pos- 
ess. But this skill and dexterity could be 
\equired only in the same manner as fencing 


s at present, by practising, not in large bodies, 


jut each man separately under a particular 
aster. In all the republics of ancient Greece, 
ilitary exercises were an essential part of the 
ucation imposed by the state upon every 
itizen, and indispensably necessary to all 
ho aspired to public employments. Ina or 
djoining to every city; there was a public 
eld, in which the martial youth were taught 
heir various exercises by different masters. 
naneient Rome, the exercises of the campus 
aartius were of the same nature and answered 
he same purpose as those ofthe gymnasia in 
he cities of Greece. . 

The severe discipline of the Spartans has 
Iready been described: that of the Roman 
rmies was not inferior in rigour. Military ex- 


* Vegetius De Re Militare, tom. 1. cap, 2—7. 


ae 
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ercises were their unremitted. employmem 
Large sheds were erected in their winte 
quarters, that their daily exercises might me 
with no interruption from the most tempestt 
ous weather; and it was an invariable ral 
that, in this imitation of war, their ar 
should be double the weight of those used ii 
real action.* Their exercises comprehend 
whatever could increase the strength of t 
body or the activity of the limbs. The soldie: 
were diligently taught to march, to run, - 
leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, | 
make various evolutions, and to handle wit 
dexterity every. species of arms, The greater 
of their generals encouraged these militar: 
exercises by their presence and example; am 
the emperors Trajan and Adrian frequentl| 
eondescended to instruct the inexperience: 
soldiers, to reward the diligent, and sometime 
to dispute with them the prize of superi 
strength and dexterity, + In their marches 
the Raian soldiers carried with them, besid, 
their arms, their cooking utensils, theirinstrt 
ments of fortification, and provisions for man} 
days. Under this weight, which usual] | 
amounted to about sixty. pounds for each 
soldier, ster were trained to advance! by : 


° 


* Vegetins ‘De Re Militare, lib, E. 


+ Plutarch Vita Marii et Vita Pompeii—Gibbon Dec. Rom, Emp 
vol. 1. cap, 1, : 
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egular step, at the rate of about twenty miles 
n little more than five hours. Active courage 
may be the gift of nature; but the patient 
ralour of the Romans could be only the effect 
f discipline and habit. The same discipline 
vould make as good soldiers of the modern 


The number of soldiers which composed the 
svion, varied at different periods. In the 
most flourishing state of the empire it con-- 
isted of six thousand one hundred infantry, 
and seven hundred and twenty-six cavalry. 
n the times of the republic, the cavalry was 
pomposed of the principal citizens; but under 
he emperors it was levied in all the different 
provinces, and formed .of the same class of 
eople as the infantry. Each legion had sixty- 
ive military engines, ten of a large and the 
est of a smaller size.* The construction of 
he Roman legion was superior to that of any 
other military corps described in ancient his- 
ory. ~In order. of battle, it was drawn up 
eight deep, and the regular distance of three 
eet was left between the files as well as the 
anks. |The Macedonian phalanx was drawn 
p in sixteen ranks of long pikes, wedged 
ogether in the closest array, and forming an 
almost impenetrable mass. But when these 


Z 
- * For a description of many of their military machines, see Cheva- 
ier de Folard Observat. sur Polybe, tom. 2. p. 233, &e. 
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two formidable bodies came into: hostile cor 
tact, it was found that the strength of tll 
phalanx was unable to contend with tl 
activity of the legion.* Si 

From this very slight sketch it will be easii 
perceived, that the Romans mace the art + 
war their principal study ; and history affore 
indisputable evidence that in its successf 
practice they surpassed all other nations. Thee 
circumstances contributed in no small degre 
to the formation and support of the Roma: 
character. Every consideration that inspire 
confidence naturally increases courage ;. am 
this cause operated on the Roman mind wit 
a force which it cannot possess among oth 
nations. Montesquiou very justly observe 
that in the battles of modern times, the conff 
dence of each individual can only be placed i 
the military qualities of the whole mass; b 
that every Roman, being more robust an) 
warlike than his enemy, relied on his ow? 
prowess as well as on that of his companiony 
in arms, From this cause it proceeded that ah 
the Romans possessed that kind of conrae 


which naturally arises from a consciousness o 


* For a detailed account of the Roman discipline, arms, militar 

engines, evolutions, encampments, and every particular relating to their 
system of warfare, see Vegetius De Re Militare—Polybius, lib; 6—1 | 
Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 35. p.262, &e —Lipsins De Militit 
Romana—Josephus de Bello Judaico, lib. 3—Folard’s Observatians 01 
Polyb.—and Gibbon Dec. Rom, Emp. vol. 1, cap, 1, 
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superiority in martial qualifications.* But the 
invention of gunpowder, with the use of fire 
arms and especially of artillery, has operated a 
total revoluiion in the art of war; and the 
science of tactics is now so universally knowa 
hroughout hurope, that none of the nations 
n this quarter of the globe can, for any great 
ength of time, pretend toa decided superiority 
a courage or skill. Temporary causes may 
ander some of them less warlike than others ; 
but strict discipline soon brings them to an 
quality. The Portuguese, who were accounted 
he worst soldiers in Europe, became, when 
onducted by British officers, scarcely inferior 
9 the troops of England and France.t The 
talians and Poles, in the service of N apoleon, 
qualled the French in the day of battle, and 
n all the operations of war. And if Italy 
yere united, as in the time of the Romans, her © 
rmies might easily be rendered as formidable 
s those of France and Germany. . 
‘The perfection of the military art has a 
atural tendency to increase the courage of 
oidiers. That army which has the greatest 
onfidence in the effects of its own discipline, 
lossesses a decided advantage over an enemy 
rho is deficient in a matter so essential. If 


* Montesquiou Grand. et Decadence des Romains, cap. 2. 
+ See the Duke of Wellington’s dispatches on various occasions, and 
reports of other British generalyin the late war. 
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the jadi videnaly of whom it is composed, have 
not that consciousness of personal superiority 
over their oponents, by which the Roman 
were so eminently distinguished, they haw 
at least a well-grounded confidence in thi 
effective strength of the whole mass and thi 
military skill of the commanders. The con 
sciousness of their own superiority in diseiplin 
weapons, and tactics, encouraged small bodi 
of Spaniards to undertake the conquests 
Mexico and Peru; and the same sentiment 
united with an enthusiasm prompted b 
-avarice, supporting them under all the ha 
ships and difficulties of these arduous ent 
prises, rendered them an overmatch for t 
immense population of these two empires. Bi 
amongst the numerous instances that might 
adduced to illustrate this argument, none i 
more appropriate than the conduct of t 
British seamen. Conscious of their superiorit 
and accustomed to victory, they seldom hesitat 
to attack an enemy whatever may be his fore 
and their well-grounded confidence render 
them invincible. The case was for some tim 
the same with the French armies under N " 
leon. 

It may seem a melancholy reflection tha 
from the earliest periods of history, the in 
ventive powers of men have been employed i 
improving the art of murder, But if. thi 
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Wicbolent passions of men render wars una- 
voidable; it is to every nation an important 
concern, that its military operations should be 
arried on in the most effective manner that is 
dssible® Improvements in the tactical art, 
ar from tending to the destruction of the 
yman species, Have been in no small degree 
onducive to its preservation: when wars were 
rried on without skill, a battle was generally 
downright massacre; and undisciplined 
ations lavished their blood to no purpose. 
erodotus in describing the battle of Platea 
ays, that in courage and strength the Persians 
ere not inferior to the Greeks, but they were 
T armed and litile skilled in discipline.* The 
recian spear, long and weighty, was greatly 
uperior to that of the Asiatics, which was 
ort and light; and the firm body of the 
recian phalanx, although inferior in activity, 
nd in the facility of its evolutions to the 
oman legion, could resist the most impetuous 
ock of cavalry. The strong corslets, the 
eaves of brass, and the massy buckler of the 
areeks, were also far superior to the defensive 
rmour of the Persians.t This inferiority in 
iscipline, weapons, and tactics, was the princi- 
al cause of the bloody defeats which the 


_* Herodot. lib, 9—cap. 6h For the rude manner in which the 
reeks and Trojans made war, see Hémer’s Iliad. 
+ Potter Archeeologia, B. 3—ch, 4, &e. 
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Persians sustained in the battles of Maratho) 
and Platea, and a century and a half aften 


wards at Issus and Arbela.* 

The improvements in the art of war han 
been always preceded or immediately followes 
by a corresponding change in the human che 
racter. Since the invention of gunpowder an 
fire-arms, war, although become far more ex 
pensive, is carried on with less cruelty ; an 
battles are in general less bloody than the 
were before that event. The most sanguina 
conflicts that have taken place since t 
French revolution, cannot, in respect ¢ 
carnage, bear any comparison with those 
Platea, Canne, and numbers of others record 
in history. The study of war as a science hz 
tended to humanise the minds of warrior: 
and the improvements made in the practic 
appears to have had a similar effect on t 
character of nations and on the circumstance 
of the world, 

Amongst the most important amelioratior 
of the military system, is that of keeping stana 
ing armies, and making war a_particula 
profession, instead of imposing it as a dut: 
on every citizen, as was the practice of th 
ancients. In consequence of this happ; 


: * Fer the battles of Marathen and Platea,'see Plutarch Vita, Mil 
tiad. Vita Pausan, Herodot. lib. 9. For the battles of Issus and Arhele 
sse Plutarch, Vita Alexandri, Quint. Curtius, &¢. 
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shang $e, wars are carried on by wen regularly 
rained to the profession of soldiers ; and those 
who have no relish for a military life, or whose 
srivate circumstances would render it incon- 
fenient, are left to their peaceful employments 
nd feel little of the effects of hostility except 
n the increase of taxes or the payment of con- 
ributions. By this regulation agriculture 
nd trade suffer less interruption; and the 
tate is more effectually served than it would 
ye by compulsory levies. ‘‘ The closeness, the 
egularity, and quickness of their movements, 
he unreserved, instaneous, and almost mechan- 
1 obedience to orders, the sense of personal 
onour, and the familiarity with danger, which 
elong to a disciplined veteran and embodied 
oldiery, give such firmness and intrepidity to 

eir approach, such weight and execution to 
heir attack, as are not to be withstood by 
pose ranks of occasional and newly levied 
roops, who are liable, by their inexperience, 
o disorder and confusion, and in whom fear is 
onstantly augmented by novelty and. sur- 
irise.”’* 

The judicious author of “ Moral and Politi- 
al Philosophy,’ while he acknowledges that 
standing army is the cheapest and the most 
ffective military force, considers it as un- 


* Paley’s moral and polit, philos, vol, 2, p. 472, 
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favourable to civil liberty.* But English-his 
tory refutes this supposition. England hie 
enjoyed a far greater degree of liberty sine: 
she maintained a standing army, than she eve 
possessed when her military force consisted « 
feudal levies. No country has ever been com# 
pletely civilized till it maintained a standin 
army. The improvements of Peter the Great 
and the progress of civilization in) Russia, a 
chiefly owing to this establishment. It is thi 
instrument which maintains all other regule 
tions. by Sic thas tal 
But if the natare of maine affairs render 
military establishments requisite for the pi 
servation of social order, war is not, for the 
reason, the less to be deprecated. In nationa 
contests both sides are generally losers. © T 
prosperity and opulence of nations arise frop 
agriculture and commerce, rather than frop 
conquest.” While the armies of Napoleon we 
over running and subjugating! the continen 
the wealth of France was exhausted, and 
population dreadfully diminished.t  ‘* War, 


* 


* Paley’s Moral and Polit. Philos. vol. 2. p. 479. 

+ ‘* It has,” says Gibbon, ‘* been calculated by the ablest politician 
that no state, without being soon exhausted, can maintain above t 
handredth part of its members in arms and idleness.”’? Dec. of Ro 
Emp. vol. 1, ch, 5—p.167. Dr. Ad. Smithalso makes the same cal 
lation, and says, that not more than that proportion of the inhabitat 
of a civilized country can be employed as soldiers without rnin to t 
state. ‘* Wealth of nations,” vol. 3—p. 51, 52. France, howeve 
kad for g long time about the thirtieth’ part and Great Britain above ty 
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says Mr. Bruce, ** disperses wealth in the very 
instant that it) acquires it; but commerce, 
well regulated) constantly and honestly sup- 
ported, carried on with economy and punctu- 
ality, is the only thing that ever did enrich 
xtensive kingdoms; and one hundred hands 
mployed at. the loom, will bring to a nation 
nore riches and abundance than ten thousand 
earing spears and shields.”* And a: moral 
priter of eminence, M. de Luc, of Geneva; 
omparing the horrible effects of war with the 
enefits arising from agricultural improve- 
ents, exclaims, ‘‘ May the regret for the loss 
fso much possible good be joined to that of 
eeing so much actual evil.”+ If nations,” 
ays he, ‘‘ would once adopt this way of thinks 
1g, a vast field would be opened to that 
stivity of the haman mind which, from the 
rn ‘that it has taken, is become the source of 
scalamities.” It is certain, indeed, that 
nternal improvements are far more valuablé 
nan foreign conquests, and that the advance- 
ent of agriculture and commerce, of litera- 
tre and science, might afford sufficient ex- 
cise for all the genius and talents of states. 


tieth part of their whole population in arms: about a fiftieth part 
the people of Austria were sometimes employed in the same 
mner during the wars that arose from the French revolution, 

* Bruce’s Travels, vol. 1. p. 367. 

“ Puisse le regret de perdre tant de biens possibles s’ajouter 
ui de voir tantde maux,” Lett, sur I’Hist, de laterre, tom, 5. p, 2h. 
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men, and all the active industry of nations: 
Armies must be considered not only as instru: 
ments of destruction, but as bad schools o 
morals, and both human circumstances ane 
human character would be greatly ameliorat 
if swords were beat into ploughshares, ana 
hostilities for ever extinguished. But sin 
wars are the natural result of the depravity. 
man, and appear to be inseparable from hi 
present condition, the state of the militar 
system, in every country, merits the attentio 
of both politicians and philosophers, as it he 
no inconsiderable share in moulding the ne 
tional character. And we ought not to ove 
look an inestimable advantage arising fro» 
the high degree of perfection to which thea 
of war has been carried by the Europea 
In consequence of their skill in tactics a 
fortification, the civilized world is guarantee 
from the danger of being again overrun | 
barbarians, as it was in the fifth century. — 
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g£s1pes the more visible causes of which the 
petation seems to govern and direct the whole 
oral machine, there are others of a more 
atent and less defineable nature that have no 
considerable influeace on its movements, 
"hese may be ranged under the general head 
f current ideas: they arise from an endless 
omplexity of causes, are infinitely varied in 
heir nature, and different in their operations ; 
some of them may be easily traced to their 
source: of others the origin is difficult to dis- 
pover: some of them appear to be founded in 
ature, others are often excited by policy and 
rt; but all of them in every age and in every 
ountry are in close connexion with the ex- 
sting state of society, and their amalgated 
ass, floating in the minds of a great majority 
24 
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of individuals, forms what is called publie: 
opinion, which may either be directed by reason 
or led astray by error and delusion. The: 
eternal principles of truth are the same in alll 
ages and climates ; but opinions and prejudices: 
are subject to unceasing variations. ‘They takes 


their form from the pressure of external and 
adventitious circumstances; and to estimat 


their value we must take cool and perspicuou 
views, without being seduced by the colouring 
of fancy, the statements of misrepresentation, 
or those ideal phantoms which hope or fea 
may ¢onjure up to mislead the judgment. 
The most general as well as one of the most 
permanent of those current ideas is patriotism, 
or that sentiment which attaches the mind of 
the individual to the country of which he is : 
native, to the society of which he is a member, 
Patriotism, however, is something very different 
from mere local attachment, although they 
are often confounded i in our ideas, definitions. 
and estimates. Both, indeed, originate fron 
one common source, which is pahik The child 
“Is no sooner capable of distinguishing objectss 
than it conceives an attachment to the persons 
and things that first present themselves to its 
notice. For its parents and familiars it im, 
bibes a strong predilection ; and the house in 
which it is nursed becomes an object of its 
attachment. These sentiments are in the next 
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place extended to its playmates, to the streets 
of the village or town, and to the neighbouring 
fields the scene of its infantile rambles. In 
advancing through youth, and in the flourish- 
ing period of manhood, social connexions are 
formed and multiplied. Circles of friends and 
familiars become united in a community of 
ideas and feelings, and often of interests: ‘the 
sphere of human action is gradually enlarged ; 
and the boundaries of local attachment. being 
thus extended, its power is commonly weak- 
ened. . 

The generality of men, hdwever, retain, 
through life, a sort of particular affection for 
the piace where their early years were spent. 
The sentiment, indeed, is natural: a man can 
scarcely contemplate the theatre of his child- 
hood without agreeable reflections on the inno- 
cent amusements of that age, so free from care 
and anxiety: much less can he view the places 
which were once the scenes of his youth, that 
brightest period of life, without feeling a lively 
imterest, excited by pleasing recollections. 
Local attachments arise from these sources: 
they are originally simple, and lie within 
narrow limits. By edacation and habit they 
are gradually extended ; and when their bound- 
aries are marked by language, and manners, 
and social institutions, they assume the name 
of patriotism. 

2a 2 
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The power of this sentiment reconciles man-- 
_kind to the most uncomfortable situations, 
Hence arises the happiness of the Laplander;, 
amidst regions of ice and snow: hence all the; 
northern tribes ) 

‘¢ Hug close their mountains and enjoy their storms,’’* 
It was this passion that made the peasant pre- 
fer his humble hamlet to Rome in her full 
magnificence, and caused the dying warrior to 
turn his last thoughts towards his “ delightful 
Argos,” 


‘* Dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos,’’+ 

It is native home that gives a relish to the 
rancid fare of the Greenlander: it is this that 
enlivens his lingering night, and blunts the 
rigour of his skies. This sentiment, more than 
even the toils of slavery, causes the wretched 
negro to contemplate, with pleasure, the ter- 
mination of his mortal existence, as a happy; 
return to his native land. In every country, 
whether savage or civilized, the sentiment is 
found to exist; and the vulgar of every nation 
can scarcely think any other part of the world 
equal to that where they dwell. A late travel-- 
ler observes, that the Portuguese have the same: 


* Goldsmith’s Traveller, 
+ ** While expiring he calls to his memory delightful Argos.’?’— » 
Virgil Zneid, lib, 10. But the situation of Argos and the surrounding ; 
Country is far from being agreeable. And Lord Byron observes that t 
Virgil could not with propriety have used the epithet ‘* dnlces’’ had he » 
not been expressing the sentiments ofan Argive. Childe Harold, Note ¥, , 
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prejudice as other nations, that their country is 

the finest in the world.* And the people .of 
Cologne, though distinguished by the licen- 
tiousness of their morals, consider their city 
and territory as holy, and the special habitation 
of saints.+ 3 


“* Man thro’ all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside, 
His home a spot of earth supremely blest, 
- A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest,” 
Montgomery's Poem on the Abol, of the slave trade. 


This sentiment is generally found to be 
the strongest among semi-barbarous: tribes.¢ 
in more polished nations its operation is less 
powerfully felt; and especially among those 
classes whose minds are cultivated and their 
ideas enlarged by reading and. observation. 
nsuch minds, however, it is seidom wholly 
xtinct. An English gentleman travelling 
rom Persia to England, having passed the 
iresome plains of Mesopotamia, says, “ This 
ay, for the first time since we left England, © 
ve saw a wild goldfinch, which settled on a 
histle close to our tent. The sight of this 
ittle agreeable songster gave us exquisite 


* Link’s Tray. p. 356. 
+ Reisbeck’s Trav. vol. 3, lett. 57, 
+ Such was thestrength of this sentiment among the ancient’ Germans, 


hat some of them being forcibly removed from their country, termina~ 
ed their lives by suicide, Mascou, vol. 1..p. 85. 


ee 
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pleasure, owing to the single consideration} 
that birds of this kind were inhabitants of 
Britain. This thought set before our heated 
imaginations all those gilded scenes of deligh’ 
that we supposed were to be found only in 
that happy region; and which, with wishe 
bordering on enthusiasm, we were now pra 
ing to enjoy. We panted for our mother 
country, that ‘ Natale solum’ so pathetically 
described by the poets, and so sensibly felt i 
every human breast, after a long and painful 
separation. We could not help looking upo 
this tuneful eoldfinch as a fellow citizen, wh 
had kindly flown thus far to bid us welcome: 
to raise our drooping spirits, and signify t 
us that we were drawing nearer to our native 
country, that land of liberty after which we 
had so long and so passionately sighed.”* 
SPAStism: however, is a sentiment of < 
more elevated nature than mere local attach. 
ment: the former consists in a rational sense 
of duty: the latter arises mechanically from: 
habit, while the understanding is dormant 
and the will entirely passive. This kind 0 
attachment is consequently weak in cultivated 
minds, being powerfully counteracted by tha 
love of ‘novelty and the impulse of curiosity 
A well informed native of Britain will no: 


t Ive’s Journey from Persia to England, p, 351 
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imagine that this island is the spot on which 
ature has lavished her choicest favours. In 
‘some other countries the soil is more fertile, » 
and a brighter sunshine gilds more genial 
skies: places may also be found where society 
presents as many charms. It is not, therefore, 
on any of these things that his patriotism can 
rest its foundation, but on a sense of obliga- 
tion and duty to the country which has always 
afforded him security and protection. This 
noble sentiment consists in a firm attachment 
fo the government, the constitution, and laws 
of his country, from the double consideration | 
of duty and interest; and instead of being 
weakened, it receives additional force from his 
visits to foreign nations.. By comparison he 
Jeafns toappreciate the political blessings which 
his own country enjoys, and becomes more 
anxious for her welfare and glory. Such was 
the patriotism of Greece and Rome in the most 
splendid periods of their history, and such are 
the sentiments alone which can justly be aie. 
nified with that name. 

Bot these refined and elevated notions can 
scarcely be supposed to exist in any great 
degree amongst the multitude, Inall countries 
the patriotism of the lower orders is little 
more than a mere local attachment, which 
has been pathetically described by Virgil, 
speaking in the person of Mcelibaeus, 
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“Nos patriag fines et duicia Siaenitime arva 
Nos patriam fugimus. is 


And Ovid, pouring forth his mournful com-- 
plaints i in the place of his exile, says, 

s Et peena est patria sola carere mea.”’+ 
The politicians of Greece and Kome consider-- 
ing a predilection for the natal soil as the 
original source of patriotism, were careful to: 
strengthen the sentiment by religion, and 
placed their cities under the protection off 
tutelar divinities. After Rome had been de- 
stroyed by the Gauls, the people were desirous 
of removing to Veii, and of making that city 
their capital, but were diverted pain their 
purpose by a speech of Camillus. “* Here, in 
this place,” says that magistrate and military 
commander, ‘have been preserved the sacred 
fires of Vesta: here the shields sent down from 
heaven have been deposited: while you re-- 
main in this place you are certain of the pro-- 
tection of the gods.” t The Roman statesmen | 
used every means to convert the natural but 
passive sentiment of local attachment into an 
artificial but active principle of patriotism. , 
The persuasion that their city was founded 


* “ Round the wide world in banishment we roam, 
Forced from our pleasant fields and native home,’” 
+ “ My greatest misery is that of being exiled from my native Jand,’’" 
. Ovw Tristra. 


“Hic Veste ignes, hic ancilia ccelo demissa, hic omnes propitii i 
can eeoribue vobis Dii,”? Liv, lib. 5. cap. 54, 
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under the most) favourable auspices, that 
Romulus, after being their king, was become 
their tutelar deity, that the capitol, of which 
the name was expressive of dominion, was to — 
e eternal like their city, and their city eter- 
al like its founder, made on the minds of the 
people an impression which it would be diffi- 
ult to describe, but of which the effects were 
ronspicuous. 
‘The sentiment of patriotism has always been 
he strongest in smail and semi-civilized states. 
Among the Greeks, individuals seem to have 
yeen almost exclusively considered in their 
elations to the public. A noble air of 
patriotism runs through all their moral 
yritings, and the ethics of Plato, Xenophon, 
kristotle, and other Grecian philosophers, are 
ttle else than treatises concerning political 
uties. The ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
nori’* was the prevailing maxim, and such 
yas the force of its operation, that with the 
ithenians, the Lacedzmonians, and the Ro- 
hans, during the early ages of their republics, 
fe did not appear to be the property of indivi- 
uals, but of the state; and they sacrificed it 
rith the greatest alacrity for the interests and 
he glory of their country. | 
The Romans, during the first ages of their 
public, were placed in a situation similar to 


* “Tt is delightful and glorious to die for one’s country.” 
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that of the Grecian communities. Their terri 
tories were small, their domestic life displaye 
no luxury, and scarcely any elegance: ps 
citizen was a soldier, and had, by office o 
suffrage, a share in the management of publn 
affairs. The consequence of such a state | 
society was, that the love of his country w 
the predominant passion of each individuat 
the greatness of the Koman name, the objec 
of his pride and enthusiasm: self-preservatior 
self-interest, all the eares and pleasures ¢ 
private life, were considered as trifles beneat 
attention. But this spirit of stern patriotisr 
began:to evaporate when diffused through a 
immense population, like a river diverted int: 
numerous channels, while the introduction ¢ 
luxury excited a taste for domestic pleasure 
The citizenship of Rome being given to ali thi 
inhabitants of Italy, and afterwards to ali th 
people of the empire, no longer conferred ai 
distinction; and thus the nation of legislato 
and warriors was dissolved into the comm 
mass, and confounded with the crowds of-se: 
vile provineials who had received the nat 
without adopting the spirit of Romans.* TH 
case is somewhat similar in all extensive eni 
pi res, where the importance of each individua 
is diminished in proportion to the magnituc 
of the political mass... Under the Asiatic de: 


c= 


* Gibbon Dec. Rom. Emp, vol. 1, cap. "i: p. 314, 
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potisms, which afford no security to the life or 
the property of the subject, no degree of public 
spirit can be expected to exist: such govern- 
ments, indeed, cannot excite any attachment. 
put even under the milder monarchies of 
urope, the majority of the subjects live at so 
great a distance from the seat of empire, and 
ave so little share in public transactions, that 
hey pay more attention to their private con- 
earns of business ox pleasure, than to the affairs 
of the state. Modern patriotism, therefore, is 
2 sentiment of a much looser texture, and less 
sowerful operation than that: of the Greeks 
and Romans, which glowed with so much 
ardour during the primitive ages of their re- 
aublics, and excited them to exhibit those 
prodigies of valour and fortitude which com- 
aand the admiration of all succeeding ages. 
Phe patriotism of the ancients was mixed with 
a strong degree of enthusiasm, which rendered 
t capable of producing effects so astonishing, 
These two sentiments, indeed, are the most 
powerful of all current ideas, and in every 
ation, where they exist in any conspicuous 
legree, their influence on the public mind and 
haracter is not to be easily estimated, 
Enthusiasm is an ardour of mind, the influ- 
ence of which on the actions of men is almost 
neredible, and its effects, until ascertained by 
experience, are always incalculable, It is an 


a 
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engine of such prodigious powers that by ii 
the whole moral world may be moved. Sue: 
an instrument must, in unskilful or mis 
chievous hands, be exceedingly dangerous 
but when dexterously managed and judicious! 
applied, it is capable of producing not only t 


most extraordinary but the most beneficiz 


effects. Without its co-operation the patric 
tism of Greece and Rome would only have bee: 
a vague sentiment, an inert principle, unpre 


if dicriveot any thing great or illustrious. E 


thusiasm, however, ead often led men into suc? 
dreadful extravagances, that its name is gen 
rally mentioned with contempt or wit! 
horror ;* but it must be considered that with 
out some degree of this impulse, the her 
would not expose his hfe in battle, nor th 
sage consume his days in study. Without e 
thusiasm, letters, sciences, and arts would 
languish, and nothing that is great could b: 
produced in human affairs. 

To some individuals enthusiasm is given by 
nature: in large bodies of men, such as nation: 
or armies, it is always excited by policy anc 


* Enthusiasm simply means an extraordinary warmth of imagination 
or ardour of mind in some particular pursuit, and consequently th 
word may be taken either in a good or bad sense; in the former sens} 
it is generally acknowledged, that unless the poet, the painter, &c. b 
an enthusiast in hisart he cannot excel. But the bad effects of enthusi: 
asm have often been so terribly conspicuous, that the woydi is common}: 
token in the worse sense. 
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irt, or by a particular train of circumstances ; 
und its duration is generally transient. Among 
he Romans a patriotic and military enthusi- 
sm continued longer than in any other nation. 
t was constantly excited and supported by 
he civil and religious institutions, as well as 
y the circumstances of the republic, which, 
midst continual wars and repeated triumphs, 
yas almost always in a state of progressive but 
ar a long time of slow agegrandisement. In 
his state of continual warfare, the military 
athusiasm of the Romans had scarcely any 
me to cool ; and it accordingly remained for 
veral centuries in its full vigour, 
The instances of the astonishing effects of 
athusiam, on national character as well as 
a national circumstances, are numerous and 
ell authenticated. The Arabians, in the first 
es of the Caliphate, exhibited one of the 
st remarkable proots of its force that can be 
nd in history. At the time of Mahomed’s 
pearance they were divided into a number of 
hall tribes, without military skill or political 
wer. But when the prophet promuigateda 
w system of religion to the rude and unen- 
thtened Arabians, the propagation of the 
th being made one of the conditions of ob- 
ning eternal salvation, was a stimulus too 
‘ong to be resisted by an ignorant people ; 
d the enthusiasm excited by prospects so 
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novel and brilliant, propelled them with a 
irresistible force beyond the limits of theii 
native deserts. ‘ 
_ In the eye of an impartial observer, the con 
| quests of the Arabians appear far mon 
astonishing than those of the Romans. Durim 
the victorious ages of the republic, the Roma: 
almost invariably confined their counsels a 
arms to a single war, and made it their c 
stant aim to suppress completely one enem 
before they provoked the hostility of anoth 
But the enthusiasm of the Arabians disdaine 
these cautious maxims of policy. With ¢h 
same vigour and success they invaded tl 
empires of Persia and Constantinople, tl 
former of which they totally subdued, tl 
latter they despoiled of several of its fin 
provinces, and reduced it to little more the 
half of its former extent. Under the reign 
Omar, the second of the Caliphs, which co 
tinued only ten years, they: reduced to Ht 
obedience thirty-six thousand cities and castld 
and erected one thousand four hundred mec 
ques. Within eighty-two years after the dea’ 
of Mahomed, his successors had extend! 
their dominions from the river Indus to t 
Atlantic ocean, and established an empire litt 
interior to that which the Romans had acquir 
in seven centuries. All this was the effect | 
enthusiasm, founded on religion. Gibbon 
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érves, that the Arabians were invincible in 
act because they were invincible in opinion.* 
\nd it is certain that their first leadersand> 
heir troops displayed a desperate valour, of 
vhich the most brilliant periods of Greek» and. 
coman glory, afford few examples. But when 
ein enthusiasm began to subside, their im- 
wense empire, being. first split into parts, 
came a prey to foreign invaders ;-and: the 
rabian nation sunk into its former state of 
asignificance and obscurity. 
dn human affairs great weights, as:Lord. 
icon observes, often hang gpon small wires, 
2 greatest events are sometimes the effects of 
auses apparently trivial ; enthusiasm has its 
burce in the natural activity of the human 
ind : it is aspark which is never totally ex- 
nguished ; and history shews that the breath 
priests or of politicians can easily blow it 
to aflame. The cruisades exhibit the most 
urious picture of enthusiasm that is found in 
e annals of mankind. They were the most 
teresting transactions of the middie ages, and 
eir effects were as important as ihe expe- 
tions themselves were romantic, Their 
tory has been written by Maimbourg, Mi- 
aud, and others: it has been sketched ina 
asterly manner by Gibbon, and it forms a 


# Gibbon Dec. Rom, Emp. yol. 9—c, 51—p. 419, 
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. brilliant episode in the annals of Englanc 

- France, Italy, and Germany. Like all othe 
narratives of military transactions, it presem 
to the view horrid scenes of destruction am 
carnage ; but the causes from which these ex 
travagant enterprises originated, and tli 
effects which they produced, display curio» 
and interesting features in the character : 
human intellect, and the progress of Europes 
society. 

From the time of the apostles, christians a 
been accustomed to visit the places that we 
consecrated to pious veneration by the p 
sence, the preaching, and the sufferings of tl 
redeemer. After Jerusalem and all Jud 
were wrested from the eastern empire by ti 
successors of Mahomed, the practice st 
continued, and was permitted and even e 
couraged by the liberal policy of the Arabia 
Caliphs. But when the Caliphate, long re 
by intestine divisions, sunk under the press 
of foreign hostility, and the Turks, a ferocio: 
and uncivilized race, became masters of Pale 
tine, the christian pilgrims were exposed 
every kind of extortion and insult. This ha 
been long a subject of complaint, and had « 
cited the resentment of the nations of christe 
dom. The project of recovering Jerusalem | 
- arms had been formed by popes and princes; b 
various circumstances retarded its executio: 
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nd, perhaps, it might have vanished like many 
f the airy plans of romantic enterprise; had 
ot the enthusiastic ardour of Peter the hermit 
oused, ina favourable moment, the zeal and 
nbition of Europe. © °° ; 
The pilgrimages which have exited the 
yonder and. ridicule of the modern world, 
ithough converted, in process of time, to pur- 
osés of superstition, originated from.associa- 
ons of ideas, noble in themselves, and: nas 
arab to the human mind, which is: always 
eliglited and often inspired with laudable 
itiments in contemplating the places which 
ave once been the theatre of heroic actions-or 
nportant‘events.* it appears, indeed, to have 
een an ufiversal propensity of mankind, in 
‘ages, to venerate the places where. philoso- 
ars, heroes, and other celebrated personages 
ave beeti born or have, resided; and» the 
ppulchres i in which their bones are deposited. 
icero felt all the force of these associations 
tween local objects and distant events, which 
ill’ forth the latent powers of feeling and 
tellect. “1 know not,” says he, ‘ from 
hat principle our emotions arise, in those 
laces where are found the traces of those 
hom we love or admire. For my oe our 


faces and heroes who have visited the moitotnole scenes of ancient 
sdom or glory, have confessed the ‘inspiration of the genius of the - 
ace, Gibbon Dec. Rom, Emp. vol. 4, cap. 23. ps 104. 
2B 
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celebrated Athens itself does not delight 1 
so much by its magnificent and exquisite won 
of ancient art, as by the recollection of g 
men, which is excited by attentively viewii 
the places where each of them used to dwes 
where they gave their instructions, where thi 
held their disputations, andthe sepulchi 
where their remains are deposited.’’* . The 
recollections, indeed, have a charm peculiar 
themselves: under their impression a sole 
awe steals over the mind: the passing sc 
of the world, its noise, its gaiety, and tumul 
vanish like the baseless fabric of a cloud forma 
castle, of which the turreted battlements a 
gilded by the rays of the setting sun. ) 
Examples, incalculable in number, ar 
most respectable in regard to authority, mig 
be adduced, to shew that the influence of sua 
associations have been felt by all men of geni 
and taste. Their effects are remarked by: 
modern traveller on passing the Granitus, , 
river celebrated in history.t | ‘‘ What then. 
says he, ‘‘is this spell of glory? A travell: 


* “*Movemur, nescio quo pacto, ipsis locis in quibus eorum qu 
diligimus aut admiramur sunt vestigia. Me quidem ipsa illa Athe 
nostre uon tam operibus magnificis exquisitisque antiquorum artibi 
delectant quam recordatione summorum virorum, ubi quisque habita 
ubi sedere, ubi disputare solitus sit, studioseque eorum etiam sepuleh: 
contemplor,’’ Cicero de Leg. lib, 2. “ 

t The first battle between Alexander and the troops of Darius w 
fought on the hanks of this river, Yide Plutarch Vit. Alexandri, 
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omes to a river, in which he observes nothing 
emarkable: he is told that the name of this 
iver is Sousonghirli: he erosses it and pur- 
ues his journey. But should some one per- 
hance call out to him “’tis the Granicus;?—= 
e starts, opens his astonished eyes, fixes them 
n the river as if the water possessed a magic 
ower, or as if a supernatural voice were to be 
eard onits banks. We halted three hours at 
ousonghirli ;* and I spent the whole of that 
me in contemplating the Granicus.”+ A 
dicious and elegant writer describes, in a 
ncise and lively manner, the origin and 
ects of the associations which rise in the 
ind on surveying an antique land, re-echoing 
e yoice of ages and the records of history. 
Muding to the emotions which the view of 
e relics of Rome excite in the mind of the 
ectator, he says, “It is ancient Rome that 
Us. his imagination. It is the country of 
zsar, and Cicero, and Virgil, which is before 
im. It is the mistress of the world that he 
es, and who seems to him to rise again from 
er tomb, and to give laws to the universe. 
I! that the labours of his youth, or the 
udies of his maturer age have acquired, with 
gard to the history of this great people, 
pens at once upon his imagination, and pre- 


* A village bearing the modern name of the river, 
+ Chateaubriand’s Travels, vol, 1. p. 305, 
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sents him with a field of high and. solen 
imagery, which can never be exhausted. Tai 
from ‘him: these - associations,—coneeal fre 
him that it is Rome which he sees; and he 
different would be his, emiotions.’*  Andl 
classical traveller observes. that, ‘* Were Rom 
with all. its magnificent edifices. and. nol 
remains annihilated, the seven hills would sti 
be-dear to genius: and virtue, ‘The pilgr: 
would still:come from distant regions to viss 
with reverence, the spot on which once sto: 
the first of cities.’ . | 
No: traveller, who nppiundhide ee 101 
négletts to visit Vaucluse, which derives j 
tiedebtity from the poetical genius of Petrara 
and every lover of letters, views with enthi 
siasm, the house where he lived, and his tom 
in the village of Arquata, near Padua. Mas 
tua is still revered as the native country 
Virgil ; and the tomb of that celebrated po: 
at Pausilippo, near. Naples, is. still an obje4 
of high veneration to the literati of eve: 
_ nation. Men of genius) yet resort with eag 
curiosity to Athens, and experience the sar 
emotions. as those felt by Cicero, in conter 
plating the places once honoured by the pri 
sence and instructions of .men, whose nam} 
are.an ornament to the pages of history: Her! 


* Allison om Taste, vol. 1. p. 42, 
+ Eustace’s Classical Tour, vol, 2, p. 160. 
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ys to himself the enraptured admirer. of 
nérable antiquity, the virtuous Socrates, 
ore the divine Plato, here Aristotle, instructed 
ie Athenians ; and here Themistocles, Mil- 
ades, Aristides, Conon, Pericles, Demos- 
enes, and other illustrious commanders and 
tors, by their eloquent harangues, roused 
xem to acts of valour and patriotism. Under 
motions excited by these circumstances of 
iking coincidence, a single moment seems 
» concentrate whole ages of human existence. 
How many persons of genius and taste, im- 
elled by an ardent curiosity and literary 
athusiasm, still visit the Troade, traverse it 
) every direction, and examine every rivulet 
ind hillock, in order to fix the scenes described 
ly Homer, and particularly the site of Ithum, 
Ithough the lapse of near thirty centuries has 
bliterated every trace of that famous city. 
hat enthusiastic delight do they. not feel 
shen they fancy that they have discovered the 
smbs of Ajax and Achilles on the Sigeean 
nd Riphcean promontories?- With what — 
inute accuracy do they not explore the 
eights of Bonarbashy, and the sources of the 
‘imois and the Scamander? But if any thing 
snnected with the history of past ages be . 
aleulated to awaken local enthusiasm, Jeru- 
alem and its environs, are entitled to pre- 
minent consideration. If it be esteemed 
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rational and sentimental to explore, wit 
rapturous veneration, the scenes of the Ilias 
can it be absurd to visit, with pious reverence: 
the places celebrated in scriptural history. 
the man of letters feels an exquisite animatic 
in viewing the tombs, real or supposed, of tli 
heroes of Greece or Troy, must not a christia 
must not a philosopher experience devo» 
emotions on contemplating the place whe: 
the mortal part of the Saviour of mankind w: 
once deposited. In viewing the site of Ilia 
or the remains of Athens and Rome, we coy 
template a vast funeral procession which co» 
veys individuals, kingdoms, and empires © 
the tomb. Jerusalem presents to our recollee 
tion a different scene,—a scene unique in tl 
world. It exhibits a memorial of the junctic 
of heaven with earth, of that great event whic 
fixes the magnificent destiny of man :—whic) 
instead of exciting lugubrious reflections 
the shortness of life, and the instability « 
human power and_ splendour, inspires tl 
mind with views beyond the grave, with hope 
that extend into eternity. 
Such were the associations which first ir 
cited christians to visit, with religious venerz 
tion, the places distinguished as the theatre c 
human redemption. | These associations wer 
perfccily natural. They had their source j 
the constitution of the human intellect; an 
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he conduct to which they gave rise, did not, 
n its origin, involve any absurdity.* How- 
ver we may ridicule the ideas or sentiments of 
yar ancestors, we ought to reflect that many of 
ur prejudices and opinions will appear absurd 
the eyes of posterity, and that the well 
wn observation of.the poet, 4 


eae 
‘© Manners with fortunes, fashiona change with climes, 


 Genets with books, and principles with times.” 
: ; Pore. 
il] be verified from age to age as long as this 
vorld shall exist.t 
But enthusiasm, which, under proper regu- 
tions, is the moving spring of all that is great 
man, is dangerous when allied with ignor- 
nee, or left without the restraint of reason. 
he pilgrimages to the holy sepulchre, from 
eing used as a stimulus to devotion, and as an 
xpression of gratitude and homage to the 
edeemer, wefe, in process of time, considered 
propitiations for sin, and as substitutes for 


Fas ee ace 


¥ Pilgrimages are used in false as well as in true religions. Witness 
hose of the Mahomedans to Mecca. Tavernier says, that ‘‘ Nothing 
ontributes more to keep up the veneration of the Hindgos for their 
eligion, than their frequent pilgrimages to their pagodas. Travels, 
art 2. b. 3. cap. 13. 
+ However ridiculous the cruisades may appear to the present age, 
e shall find, ona careful examination of history, that many of the 
ars, both of ancient and modern times, have risen from motives not less 


bsurd, and from views not less extravagant. They have been not less 


alamitous to mankind, and their issue very frequently not less contrary 


o the expectation and aim of their authors and advocates. 
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moral duties. Popular superstition, secondee 
by priestly imposture or ignorance, establishee 
the fatal delusion which was confirmed by th 
zeal or the policy of popes and princes... Thy 
- an intellectual impulse, natural to the mind « 
man, and a sentiment.of devotion congenial ti 
the christian character, were changed into- 
religious and afterwards a military enthusias 
which convylsed, during the space of almost twe 
centuries, both Europe and Asia.* « Amids 
the universal delirum,” says a modern writer 
“not a single sage was heard to utter the yoie. 
of reason: no one was astonished at wha 
causes Qur surprise. These scenes, so strange 
in which all the world acted a part, were to be 
a spectacle only for posterity.”+ This univert 
sal delirium, however, at which we now so mucl 
wonder, had no inconsiderable influence on the 
_ character and circumstances of the nations o: 
christendom., 

Every age of the world, from the remotest 
antiquity to ihe most recent period, affords 
instances of the power 
operating 


of enthusiasm, whem 
on nations or numerous bodies of 
men. As its existence is in the imagination, it 
is oftener created by illusions than by realities 
Such was the case with the French natio 


* From A. D. 1996, the time of the 
Lewis died before Tunis, in Africa 
+ Michand Hist, des Croisddes, 


first crusade, to 1270 when S¢,! 
> & period of 174 years. 
tom. I. p. 113, &e, 
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vhile, deluded by the name of freedom, under 
t system of the most horrible despotism. . The 
vhole range of human affairs had never before 
xhibited so novel and imposing a spectacle, 
is that of revolutionary France, of a country 
uled by ephemeral governments, convulsed 
ay profligate factions and civil wars, deluged 
with native blood, with no regular system of 
nance, with a paper money incalculable in 
nount, and in the lowest ebb of depreciation, 
et, under all these disadvantages, supporting 
rmies, amounting to more than a million of 
nem, occupying a line of one thousand five 
1andred miles, from the Adriatic to the mouth 
f the Ems, and maintaining, with unexampled 
ccess, a war against most of the powers of 
urope. Sach was the power of enthusiasm 
rising from the illusion of liberty, and which 
vas the more extraordinary as it derived no 
support from religion, the influence of which 
vas entirely annihilated.* During a crisis 
hen both within and without, the state ap- 
eared to be rushing to destruction, not a 
ingle indication of despondency was seen ; 
or‘amidst the various devolutions of public 
huthority, and the tremendous scenes of inter- 
jal commotion and carnage, did there seem to 


% The French revolution exhibits almost the only instance of great 
national enthusiasm wholly unconnected with religion, which had 
always been its basis amongst the Greeks, ‘the Romans, and the Arabians. 
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be any abatement of the national enthusiasnm 
nor any remission of energy either among the 
rulers or the people. But after the establish: 
ment of the imperial government in the person 
of Napoleon, the illusion began to vanish: 
The liberty for which the French had been 
making so tremendous efforts, was discoverec 
to be only a phantom; and the enthusiasn 
which it had excited, began to evaporate 
Military discipline and tactical skill, the re- 
sult of that martial system which had beer 
established, insured, for a long time, succes 
to their arms ; and repeated victories not only 
kept up the spirits of the soldiers, but con: 
tinued to dazzle the eyes of the nation. The 
liberty of the people was then forgotten in the 
greatness and glory of the empire. Ilusior 
thus succeeded illusion; but the enthusiastr 
of the French people had greatly abated, by 
the frustation of those hopes by which it hac 
been so tremendously excited. When the 
temerity of their emperor and the chances o 
war had turned the scale of success, and victory 
was no longer attached to his standards, the 
change which had taken ‘place in public 
opinion, was immediately perceptible. Whe 
the allies had crossed the Rhine, they foun 
nothing of that determined resistance which 
they had so fatally experienced in the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war. The 
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were opposed only by the armies of Napoleon : 

they had no longer to contend with a nation 

in arms ; and the event corresponded with the 

state of the public mind. In their advances 

towards Paris, the invaders met with no re- 

sistance from the people of France, who seemed 

to be indifferent to the issue of the contest. 

The ardour of the French at the commence- 

ment of the revolutionary war, when contrasted 

ith their apathy in the last campaign of 
apoleon, constitutes a striking feature in the 

history of national enthusiasm, exhibiting a 

roof of the facility with which it may be 

excited, the difficulty of keeping it in its full 

vigour, and the wonderful effects which it is 

eapable of producing on the national mind 

and character. 

Enthusiasm has the greatest influence on 

minds which are but partially enlightened. 

In.every country, even in those where ciyiliza- 

tion has made the greatest progress, the ma- 

jority of the people are only arrived at that 

tage of improvement in which barbarism and 

ignorance, partially dispelled, allow full play 

to the passions, no longer kept torpid by the 

want ofa stimulus. The multitude is a body 

quite different from the few who, from educa: 
ition or experience, sound judgment, accurate 

‘observation, and deep reflection, are able to | 
compare, to discriminate, ' and to appreciate, 


‘whom it will be honourably recorded in the 


thousand human beings, the troops were drawn 
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Those natidns, therefore, in which the ignorant 
vulgar bear the greatest proportion to the 
whole population, are the most easily rous 
to enthusiasm, and the most powerfully in 
fluenced by its operation. : 

This is precisely the case of the Russians, of 


annals of the nineteenth century, that with 
courage and energy, of which modern times: 
have furnished few examples, they were th 
first people on the continent that arrested t 
victorious career of the French armies, and 
gave a turn to the fortunes of Europe. Bat 
this was accomplished at the expence of sacri- 
fices of which the most patriotic enthusiast 
alone was capable. Sir Robert Kerr Porter 
gives an animated description of the seene in 
the Russian camp, previous to the battle of 
Borodino. On the evening preceding the day; 
that was to terminate the existence of forty; 


out in front of their formidable enemy; and. 
the commander in chief, Field-Marshal Prine 

Kutusoff, surrounded by his generals, rode 
down the ranks, preceded by the holy picture, 
which, to the great joy of the empire, had) 
been saved from the burning ruins of Smolen- 
skow. ‘On ifs approach, every head was 
uncovered: the sacred form of the cross waved 
on the breasts of thousands along the extended 
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line, and.an awful silence prevailed.” . They 
were addressed by their general im a speech 
characterized by a wild sublimity, calculated 
to excite the most ardent enthusiasm. ‘* The 
sacred representations here before you,” says 
he, ‘‘ call upon-heaven to unite with man 
against the tyrannic troubler of the world, 
fear not but that the God whose altars have 
been insulted, by the worm which his almighty 
fiat had raised from the dust—fear not but 
that he will be with you. Soldiers do your 
part.—Think on the burning sacrifices . of 


sinews of their strength—and before the setting 
f to-morrow’s sun, write your faith and your — 
fealty on the field of your country, with the 
blood of the invader and his legions.’’ This 
military harangue, w hich called inthe influence 
freligion to excite an indignant courage in | 
‘he minds of the hearers, was not without its 

effect. In the battle of the following day, thie 
Russians bravely withstood the whole force of 
the French emperor, directed by his consum- 
mate skill; and the ensanguined scene drew 
from him this exclamation, ‘“‘ Jamais on n’ a 
ya un pareil champ de battaille.’* But the 


*# <6 Neyer has one seen such a field of battle,” 
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sacrifices to which the Russians submitted! 
were such as few other nations would have 
made. Had they been in a higher state o% 
civilization, they would have felt greater re 
luctance to give up their capital to the flames; 
for the sake of embarrassing the invaders oy 
their country. why 

To direct public opinion, and render current 
ideas subservient to the views of the state an 
the good of society, has always been a principal 
object with legislators and rulers. Thedesig 
is judicious, for mind is the invisible agent that 
governs the world. But as the great bulk of 
mankind receive stronger impressions fro 
what strikes the senses, than from any thin 
that should Operate on the understanding, ; 
variety of outward forms have been wisely de- 
vised, in order to produce the requisite effects: 
on the mind. The splendour of government, 
the pomp of religious ceremonies, the glitter 
of military parade, and the sound of niartial 
music are noi things of mere ostentation for th 
gratification of vanity: they have their source 
in sound philosophy, ina knowledge of human 
nature, and are calculated to strike those finer 
chords of the imagination which give an im- 
pulse to thought and action. All these dis- 
plays of public magnificence have their utility: 
they impress the multitude with reverence and, 
awe: they feast the eye and the imagination, , 
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and clothe the individual with the dignity and 
grandeur of the aggregate body. 
With the power of this political magic the 
Romans were well acquainted. Long before 
luxury was known in their private life, they 
ntroduced solemn processions, rich habits, and 
20mpous Ceremonies into all the branches of 
public administration, whether civil, religious, 
r military. Ofthe utility of outward forms, 
oth in religion and politics, all mankind seem 
© be fully sensible. External worship, when 
ttended with pomp and magnificence, elevates 
he mind, and attaches it to religion.* The 
ast fabric of the temple, its majestic height 
nd venerable antiquity, the deep gloom and 
olemn silence, or the blaze of light reflected 
rom numerous lamps, and the awful bursts of 
he organ, make a powerful impression on the 
oul. The splendour of the regalia, the pomp of 
coronation, all the brilliancy of a court con- 
ribate to throw an air of dignity on the person 
f the monarch, to impress the subject with 
espect for the government, and strangers with 
n idea of the grandeur and wealth of the 
ation. Military standards, martial music, | 
ll the pomp and glitter of triumphs, are cal- 
ulated to excite the enthusiasm of armies and 


* Zimmerman prefers the gloom of superstition and the frenzy of 
naticism to the fatal supineness that extinguishes every virtue, Zim. 
Solitude, p. 252. 
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nations. The veneration in whieli the Roma) 
eagles were held by their troops, has alread 
been noticed, and is, imdeed, universal] 
known. After christianity was established i 
the empire, the labarum or cross, inclosing 
sacred monogram of the name of Christ, we 
adopted as the military standard by Constar 
tine and his successors, with a view of inspirip 
the soldiers with courage through the influenc 
of religion. The Danish raven, an patiheh ds 
symbol of the gloomy and ferocious dis 
tion of the Scandinavian warriors, was chose 
by them for their’standard, as the eagles ha 
been by the Romans, and was held in near} 
the same veneration. All the nations of moder 
Europe have their military standards conse 
crated by the ceremonies of religion. Al 
governments deem it expedient to animate thi 
spirits of their soldiers and subjects by militar: 
spectacles, It would scarcely have been pos 
sible to behold the pompous magnificence of | 
Roman triumph without feeling a glow o 
martial enthusiasm. All these things it ma: 
be said are illusions. But it is such illusion: 
that have produeed most of the great ana 
astonishing effects which have given a striking 
brilliancy to the annals of the world. Al 
human life-is a scenic representation. The 
great majority of mankind, incapable 1 
making aceurate calculations, act under th 
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\fiuence of various delusions ; and from their 
npression on the imagination the most exalted 
eroism often derives its origin. 
It is difficult, in some cases, to dispel the 
louds that hang over the principles of 
jlitics and legislation, which have so great 
aide on human affairs. “As soon as a 
ictorious system is proclaimed, it rules 
inion, tyrannizes over thought: its impres- 
on is every where to be found.”’* Accidental 
reumstances, or the train of passing events 
ther than correct views, often give a turn to 
bjects of investigation, and operatea change 
national character. ‘This was, perhaps, 
e generally the case before the diffusion of 
ning into the great mass of the people ; 
ut even at the present time the same causes 
ist, although their agency be differently 
anaged. Among the ancients, besides the 
owers of eloquence, oracles, auguries, and 
ther impostures were employed to sway public 
pinion, and excite publicsentiment. In later 
ges, the clergy directed the machine of human 
ntellect. And in modern times, venal scribes 
nd political pamphieteers undertake and exe- 
ute, often with too great success, the im- 
ortant task of seducing the public mind into 
ny track that seems to be convenient for any 


® Segur’s Hist. Fred. Will, 11. vol. 2—p. 54. 
2c 
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particular purpose. Of this, France has, ii 
our times, exhibited an instance never to bt 
forgotten. In the first periods of the revolu 
tion, the ears of passengers, in the streets « 
Paris, were continually stunned by the haw 
kers of seditious pamphlets and fictitious news: 
which, kept, the populace in a state of ignonm 
ance and alarm. The extraordinary respe 
of the French for their, kings, which had bee: 
a@ prominent feature in the national character 
was changed into a republican mania, an 
their attachment to regular government into : 
proneness to anarchy... Seditious demagogue: 
and infidel writers, overturned the throne ant 
the altar, and nearly eradicated from the mind 
of the people every notion that had been con 
secrated by time and religion. After a victorii 
ous party had crushed the revolutionary hydra: 
and placed on the throne a new sovereign, the 
same system of policy continued, although ir 
a different direction.* In the newspapers, the 
bulletins, the imperial decrees, exposes, &e? 
every method was.used, to. direct the publi 
mind, that invisible agent on whose operatio 
all power must depend for its stability. It is, 
indeed,. impossible..to. peruse, with -the spirit 
of impartial investigation, the manifestos and 
declarations of politicians, filled with. state 


~* Exceltent remarks on public opinion, may be'seen in Segur’s Hist, 
Fred. William II, vel, 2. p, 66—72, - 
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vents and reasonings which appear irrefraga- 
till their fallacy is proclaimed by the. 
answers of their epponents, without perceiving 
aat their sole object is to veil their thoughts 
m the world, and by asserting rather than 
‘oving the rectitude of their intentions to 
ring public opinion to their side, and direct 
sto their purpose. Of this, the conduct of 
apoleon, who, amidst all his vast projects‘of 
ynquest, never commenced a war. without 
fessing an ardent desire of peace, exhibits 
‘notorious and recent example. }»» Such asser- 
iscarey in every country, readily believed 
y the great mass of the people, who are often 
eived by: false professions of disinterested- 
ass' and patriotism, while behind: the scene 
ne political actors laugh at the: characters 
hich they play on the stage. PSE BS 
By accurate observation and-an seeuagve 
erusal of history, we become acquainted with 
ei whole farce and fallacy of life: ’ «Men of - 
nlightened minds can alone pierce the veil 
at conceals’ the mysterious complexity: of 
man ‘affairs, and the folly of vulgar ideas 
id opinions + the people, involved-inignor- 
ce, are only a passive machine, possessing, 
deed, prodigious powers, but. requiring a 
xterous management: The opinions of the 
-ople are the instruments with,.which, poli- 
cians must work; and how exfrayagant 
2c2 


ae 


-science.t 
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sover they: may be, they are, when skilfw 
directed, capable of producing extraordinz 
effects. f 
Ignorance aids illusion, and lends to 4 
and objects an air of enchantment. An 
nent writer observes, that ‘‘ The correction 
one single prejudice has often been attenc 
by consequences more important and exte 
sive, than could be produced by any posi 
stock of information.”’* But it is also cert 
that the establishment of prejudices is o: 
productive of as great effects as could ar 
from their correction or even their eradicati 
and that the actions and events which give 1 
most interest to history, as well-as to poet 
frequently result from false systems and 
neous ideas in religion, politics, morals, 


» Among the politicians of ancient Rom 
was invariably held as a maxim, that the peo) 
ought to be kept in ignorance of many thir 
that were true, and be made to believe m 
things that were false. In this, says 
Augustine, consists the whole art of ruli 


* Dugald Stewart’s Philosophical Essays. . Prelimin. Dissert. Pp 
+ A false system of religion gave rise to the most splendid work 
Grecian art, and the extravagant mythology of the pagans, was 
chief embellishment of their poetry, The adventurous attempt 
Columbus originated from a geographical error ; and the mad poli 


of the French revolutionists have produced events that will embe! 
history, and astonish posterity, 
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ankind.* If, indeed, we carefully examine 
e whole political system of the Romans, we 
all readily perceive that this was a principle 
1» which they invariably acted, and in perusing 
ieir history we see its amazing effects: By 
lhering to this maxim, the leaders of the 
rench revolution established a systematized 
ranny unparalleled in the history ‘of the 
orld; and by pursuing a similar line of policy, 
he imperial government of France had nearly 
duced the whole continent of Europe under 
sdominion, Thehistory of mankind affords 
anumerable proofs that both the character 
1d circumstances of nations greatly depend 
4 the excitement and direction that are given 
y current ideas and public opinion. 


* St, August, De Civit, Dei, lib. 4, cap. 31, 
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Tar moral causes. which, with their effects 
have, in the preceding chapters, been brougk 
under consideration, derive their origin, or < 
least their various modifications from the event 
which diversify the history of the world. T 
passions and affections of men are derived fror 
nature: their ideas and opinions arein a grea 
measure the result of accident. Systems c 
government and of religion, the state Of arts 
sciences and letters, of agriculture and cou 
merce, every’thing that can influence or dis 
tinguish the characters of individuals or na 
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‘ons, derives its origin from casual occur- 
1t sometimes happens that sudden emer- 
encies, which can scarcely be brought under 
ny particular class of moral causes, completely 
teract and absolutely invalidate the in-_ 
ee of government, religion, education, 
abit, and all other circumstances which have, : 
general, the greatest share: in forming the 
haracters of men. Dr. Smith remarks this 
ect in speaking of the decisions and councils: 
‘Calcutta and Madras on several critical oc- 
asions. ‘*’ The members,” says he, ‘ of these 
ouncils had been bred to professions very dif- 
entfrom warand politics. But their situation 
Jone, without education, experience, or even 
xample, seems to have formed in them, all at 
nee, the great qualities which it required, and 
» have inspired them both with abilities and 
irtues, which they themselves could not know 
hat they possessed.” - ei. 
“The same observation may be made on Oliver 
‘yomwell, and other officers of the parliamen- 
ary forces in the civil wars, which so dread- 
ally desolated England. Few of them had 
een educated for a military life ; and Crom- 
ell self was near fifty years of age before 
ea soldier. The French revolution 
* Wealth of Nations 2—p. 529. itl 
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displays innumerable instances of consummate 
abilities and admirable virtues, which were: 
entirely the offspring of an extraordinary 
crisis. Most of the politicians, and many o7 
the generals of France, at that period, arose 
from the-different departments of the law, 0} 
of commerce, or from the inferior class 0) 
ecclesiastics,—men who had, neither by educa, 
tion, nor habit, been trained to the part whic 
they were called to act.* Many victims o 


which they had scarcely thought themsel vee 
capable. The history of the world affords nu, 
“merous instances of critical emergencies ane 
particular combinations - of circumstances; 
calling into exercise and activity the latent 
sparks of genius, of courage, and other hig! 
qualities, which otherwise might for ever have 
lain dormant. : 

It is a common and a well founded observa- 
tion that the views of men expand with exigen- 
cies, opportunities, and success. An elegant 
writer seems to suppose that an individual, 
when his sphere of action becomes more ex- 
tended, may pursue on a large scale the same 


S 
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ne of conduct that he does on a smaller. 
What,”’ says he, “ has the politician to do 
but to apply to the affairs of nations and the 
intercourse between states, those principles of 
orality which he finds in the relations of 
private life.’* This, however, is neither com- 
mon nor easy. The statesman, in turbulent 
times, is encompassed by quicksands and whirl- 
pools, which it is scarcely possible to avoid. 
In acting on a widely extended scale he cannot 
attend to minutie : circumstances arise which 
‘no human sagacity could foresee, and place 
him in situations in which the experience of. 
private life cannot furnish him with any lessons 
of instruction or any rules for his conduct. 
Dissimulation, so odious in private life, is often 
extremely necessary to those who are sur- 
rounded with the dangers and difficulties of a 
‘public station ; it even becomes a virtue when 
directed to the promotion of national safety, 
tranquillity, and happiness, Gibbon, in speak- 
ing of politicians, observes that, ‘* As it is im- 
possible for the most able statesman to subdue 
millions of followers and enemies by his own 
personal strength, the world under the name 
of policy seems to have granted them a liberal 
jndulgence of craft and dissimulation.”+ It 


eR ON 


* Mr. Roscoe’s Letter on Reform, p. 11, &c, 
+ Gibbon Dec, Rom. Emp. 1, cap. 5, p. 189. 
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is, indeed, the very essence of policy to con-. 
ceal those profound designs on the successfu 
issue of which. the prosperity of nations de-_ 
pends, asit would be the height of imprudence 
to make the multitude acquainted with the 
aes of the state. , Oliver Cromwell does not 
seerh to have been tinctured in- private life 
with any of that hyprocrisy which marked his 

character after his appearance on the public 

theatre. Several of the principal actors in the 

French revolution, men whose names are now 

remembered with horror, had not before that 

unhappy period shewed any ferocity of dis- 

position. The history of human affairs shews 

that characters are formed by circumstances. 

‘The man who would shudder at the thought 

as shedding the blood of an enemy, can, when 

placed at the head of an army, survey the field 

strewed with dead witbout any paiuful emo- 

tions. And he who in private life had’ always: 
been mild, unassuming, and devoid of am- 

bition, often becomes severe, haughty, and as- 
piring in the conduct of public affairs, the 
State of the times, and the exigencies of his 
situation, imposing upon bing this dire neces- 
sity. ‘ 

if ne character of nations, Ailee that of in- 
dividuals, changes with their circumstances, 

The moral like the physical world presents a 
perpetual revolution. It is never in a state of 
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ose, and many of the changes by which it is 
agitated spring from causes more trivial than 
some would imagine. ‘ In morals, as well as 
in physics,” says Helvetius, “we are struck by 
he great alone: we constantly assign great 
causes to great effects: we would make the 


signs in the Zodiac announce the fall or revo-_ 


lutions of empires. Yet how many cruisades 
have been undertaken or suspended; how many 
revolutions accomplished or prevented; how 
‘many wars kindled or extinguished by the in- 
trigues of a priest, a woman, or a minister.” 
~The events which originate from such causes 
are frequently called accidental ; but we must 
always keep in view this great truth, that an 


all-ruling Providence directs the etérnal and 


uninterrupted chain of causes and effects which 


runs through the whole history of human - 


existence, and that nothing can be the effect 
of mere accident or chance. 

The history of man, of nations, of their 
social circumstances in past and present times, 
and of the events by which these circumstances 
have been determined, is the source of all moral 
knowledge. | With the nations that flourished 
before the Greeks, we are but little acquainted : 
their laws, their literature, their arts, and 
their sciences, are buried in the oblivion of 

PONE TE CLE EE RAD cee OR Smee EEN SCS ei 


* Helvetius’s Treatise on Man, 1, p. 34. 
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ages, and their history is too obscure and de-| 
fective to afford mueh information respecting: 
their social systems. A partial exception may 
be made in regard to the Egyptians and the: 
Jews: of the former of these nations, stupend- 
ous monuments yet remain as evidences of’ 
their arts and their opulence; and we know 
that the primitive philosophers of Greece went | 
into Egypt for instruction: the latter are: 
known to us both by their history and law, 
which form the basis of our religious and moral. 
ideas. The history of the Israelities is clear: 
and distinct, and their sacred writings are 
universally disseminated, that of the Egyptians, 
transmitted to us by Herodotus and Diodorus | 
Siculus, is too romantic and uncertain to com- 
mand much attention.* Not a single monu- 
ment of the literature of the ancient Egyptians 
now exists. It is in Greece that we begin 
distinctly to trace the progressive illumination | 
of intellect. ae 
Athens diffused letters, philosophy, and 
arts throughout Europe, The Greeks were. 
the instructors of their Roman conquerors ; 
and the causes which led to their degradation 


* Herodotus compiled his history from the relations of the Egyptian 
priests, above a hundred years after their country had been reduced 
under the dominion of Persia, and they would undoubtedly endeavour 
to enhance the ancient Slory of their nation, by imposing many romantic 


tales on the credulity of a foreigner. Diodorus Siculus wrote almost | 
400 years after Herodotus. 
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may be traced in their history. The Romans 
having acquired a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences from Greece, disseminated them with 
their conquests, After seven centuries of suc- 
~eessfal wars, Rome accomplished the. subj uga- 
tion of the then known world. The people 
of western Asia, enervated by luxury and 
oppressed by despotism, made only a feeble 
resistance to her arms; but the transalpine 
mations of Europe, brave, independent, and 
uncorrupted by opulence, defended their pos- 
sessions with an obstinate valour. During 
the long and fierce struggle for dominion, 
many countries of Europe were desolated and 
almost depopulated ; bat it was the distin- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Romans, to 
civilize wherever they conquered. As*a com- 
pensation for the loss of a barbarous indepen- 
dence, they communicated their arts and 
sciences, their language and manners, to their 
-new subjects. Colonies of Romans were placed 
amongst the native inhabitants. New cities 
were built, agriculture was encouraged, a re- 
‘gular government was established, and the 
public tranquillity was maintained. All the 
‘countries to the south of the Danube, and to 
the west of the Rhine, assumed a new aspect ; 
and indanguage, manners, and habits of life, 
the native inhabitants became Romans, Civi- 
lization was thus spread over all these exten- 
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sive regions: the Romans having embraced| 


christianity, propagated their religion together ' 
with their arts ; and the human’ mind received 
a general illumination, which, although greatly 
obscured by the dreadful convulsions that 
accompanied the fall of the empire, could 
never be wholly extinguished. ' 

‘This state of prosperity and extensive civi- 
lization continued with Httle interruption 
during the space of four centuries.*» But in 
the midst of this calm, causes, hostile to its 
permanence, were silently operating. ©The 
vanquished nations had been disarmed by 


- their conquerors; and as Rome had a vast 


extent of frontier, no less than the whole 
length of the Rhine and the Danube to defend 
against the unsubdued nations. of northern 
Europe, she was aimost continually engaged 
in wars; and the provinces were drained of 
their martial youth to recruit her legions, 
The independent spirit of their ancestors be- 
came extinct among all the people subjected to. 
the Roman yoke; and those warlike nations. 
who had at a former period so long and so~ 
obstinately withstood the veteran legions of 
Rome, commanded by her ablest: generals, 
made only a feeble resistance to the arms of 


i 
fr 


* This period may very properly be considered as commencing with 
the christian era, when the temple of Janus was shut by Angustus as a 
signal of universal peace, aud ending at the accession of Honorius, 
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the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Lombards, and 
other tribes of barbarians. The oppressive 
_ and mismanagement of the imperial 
: nistration, the rapacity of its delegates, 
and the enormous weight ofjthe taxes, excited 
a general disaffection to the Roman goyern- - - 
ment, and rendered its subjects indifferent 
spectators of its fall.*__ Wherever the invaders 

met with any check to their victorious and : 
devastating career,.it was from the Roman 
gions: none of the historians of the times 
mention any‘vigorous resistance made by the 
mhabitants of the provinces, nor any effectual 
attempt to organize an army for that purpose. 

hus, without the operation or concurrence 

of any physical cause, the misconduct of the 
Roman government, under the emperors, had 
produced in its subjects a moral degradation, 

and changed the formerly courageous inhabi- 

ants of Gaul, Spain, Ilyrium, &c. into a herd 

»f unresisting victims. The legions, although 

10 longer inured to that severe discipline which 

nad rendered them masters of the world, were, 


* For the oppressions of the Roman government, see Salvianus de 
tabern, Dei 5—Mag. Biblioth. Patrum 90, &c.—Ap. Du Bos, 1. p.333, 
c. He says that the people dreaded the tax-gatherers more than 
breign enemies, and readily submitted to the barbarians, 


« 


+ The Britons might here be mentioned as an exception ; but it isto 
» be considered, that when they undertook their own defence they had _ 
een abandoned a the Romans, and were no longer under their 


ominion, 
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in the art of war, still superior to their eneries ‘ 
but after an ineffectual struggle, and a serie: 
of alternate defeats and victories, they at leng 
sunk under the pressure of the numerous hord 
of barbarian invaders; and the vast fabric. 
the Roman empire was totally overturned. 
During this period of dreadful contest, the 
condition of the northern nations was in eve 
respect quite different from that of the Romans 
Among them the martial spirit was in its full 
vigour. Their leaders were hardy and enter. 
prising, and strangers to that luxury whie 
_ had enervated the courtiers and military com: 
manders of Rome; and the numerous armies 
which they brought into the field were sup4 
ported by pillage. In their own country they 
had no cities, and often no fixed habitations 
And preferring the genial climate and caltiva, 
ted regions of the south, to their own gloomy 
forests and vast deserts, numerous: bodies 0: 
armed men, with their wives and children 
issued forth in search of new settlements: 
‘Fhose who first fixed their residence‘in tha 
countries which they had conquered; were ex. 
pelled or exterminated by new invaders: Anc 
this tumult of nations did not cease till the 
countries to the north-of the Danube were 
drained of their most warlike inhabitants, anc 


those in ihe southern part of Europe exhibitec 
a scene of desolation, | . 
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The subversion of the Roman empire pro-" 
duced the most disastrous change that had 
eyer taken place in this quarter of the globe. 
During a long succession of ages the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, although advancing by steps 
exceedingly slow, had constantly been progres- 
sive, beginning in Greece, and gradually ex- 


tending itself first into Italy, and afterwards — 


into Spain, Gaul, and Britain. But at this 


unhappy period, the regular structure of 


Roman government was annihilated; and a 
foundation was laid for that fertile source of 
anarchy, the feudal system, which held the 
people of every nation in a state _of slavery. 
The Roman jurisprudence, the noblest. monu- 
ment of the wisdom of a people that for séve- 
ral centuries had ruled the civilized world, 
was set aside and almost forgotten. And even 


the christian religion, which some of the 


northern nations had embraced before, and 
others soon after they had subverted the 
empire, was corrupted by a mixture of degra- 
ding superstitions, 

The scenes of devastation and slaughter, of 
oppression and anarchy, which accompanied 
and foliowed the settlement of the barbarians 
in their new conquests, were decidedly hostile. 
to the cultivation of intellect. Literary pur- 
suits are the amusements of leisure and pros- 
perity, when the mind, free from external pres- 
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‘sure and distraction, can expatiate at ease over 
the regions of fancy and invention, and cull 
their flowers without fear or interruption. Buti 
in the fall of empires, when misery besets every; 
door, and death stares every man in the face? 
it is natural to tarn to objects of greater ane 
more pressing importance. Without the pre 
tection of regular government, and the cer: 
tainty of personal security, men will ‘never 
make any progress in sciences, arts; or letters; 
‘nor think of attaining refinement in taste op 
in manners. Within less than a century! 
almost all the knowledge and civilization 
which the Romans had diffused throughout the 
western empire disappeared; and the huma 
mind, neglected and depressed, sunk into the 
most deplorable ignoranee. ‘* Europe,” says 
a celebrated historian, “did not produce 
during four centuries one author who. merits 
to be read, either on account of the elegance 
, Of his composition, or the justness and novelty 
of his sentiments. There is hardly one inven: 
tion, useful or ornamental to society, of whic 
that long period can boast.”’* . A more strik- 
ing picture of the profound ignorance that pres 
vailed throughout Europe after the subversion 
of the Romanempire, can scarcely be delineated! 
by the pen of the historian. 
RS) ss Bid Se se ee ca 
* Dr. Robertson Hist. Charles V. vol, L—p, 22. 
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- Within less than two centuries after this dire 
¥evolution in Europe, an event of a similar 
nature took place i in Asia; and in the civilized 
parts of Africa. The conquests of the Arabians 
have already been mentioned. They were a 
more polished and less sanguinary people than 
the northern barbarians; and the progress. of 
their arms was far less destructive; but like 
them they were enemies to learning, and their 
fanaticism inspired them with contempt for 
intellectual. attainments: From the Indus to 
the Atlantic ocean, the arms and religion of 
the Moslems carried fanaticism and ignorance 
in their train. Both the east and a west 
were, at the same period, ingulphed in barba- 
yism. And Constantinople was the insulated 
seat of literature and arts. 

In Europe, the barbaric inundation swept 
away almost every remnant of science and 
civilization: But Dr. Robertson seems to have 
assigned too great a length of time to the period 
of total obscurity. It is well known that in 
the age of Charlemagne there flourished some 
men of considerable erudition ; and every one 
is acquainted with the efforts of that monarch 
to rescue letters from the general gloom in 
which, they were involved. ‘These attempts, 
although seconded by the abilities of several 
learned men; were indeed like meteors that 
appear in the night: they cast a momentary 
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light ; but the darkness returned. The genera}| 
ignorance was too deeply rooted to be removed | 
by the transient efforts of one single reign.. 
But it is certain that the institutions of Charle-. 
magne contributed, in no small degree, to the: 
restoration of letters in Europe. And although | 
the eclipse of learning continued almost a) 
thousand years, yet the seventh and eighth: 
centuries constitute the period of its greatest ; 
obscuration. | ‘7 ameeng 
While Charlemagne was attempting to pro-| 
cure the revival of letters in Europe, the Ara-. 
bian Caliph Haroun Al Rasehid was labouring » 
for the same purpose in Asia, and with greater 
success. The northern barbarians of Europe 
consisted of different nations and tribes, who, 
after they had settled in the Roman provinces, 
were in a continual state of hostilities. The 
conquests of the Caliphs were made by one 
single people, and during a considerable period 
their extensive empire was united under one 
head. The different circumstances. of the 
Arabians and of the nations of Europe will 
therefore account for the different progress 
which they made in the sciences. As soon as 
the Arabians turned their attention to the 
cultivation of intellect, and their Caliphs gave 
encouragement to learning, they made very 
rapid advances; and the arts of civilization 
shed a brilliancy over their empire, while 
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‘Europe was overshaded by a dense cloud of 
¥gnorance. pee nee ' 
~The feudal system which was established in’ 
Europe, being equally hostile to regal autho- 
rity and popular liberty, was calculated to 
keep up a state of anarchy, slavery, and igno- 
rance. The origin of this system is a subject 
of which the investigation has exercised the 
spens—of many able writers. Montesquiou 
thinks that its traces may be discovered in the 
honorary rewards bestowed by the chiefs of 
ancient Germany on their retainers.* The 
Abbe Mably is of a different opinion.}. Any) 
attempt to decide a question so difficult and 
obscure would require an accumulation of 
historical and antiquarian research, which, in 
this place, would afford but little eniertain- 
ment or instruction. It. may not, indeed, be 
amiss-to observe, that the universal adoption of 
the feudal system, by ali the northern nations 
after their establishment in their new posses- 
sions, if it does not afford a positive proof, at 
jeast authorises a strong presumption that the 
rudiments of it had existed among them in their 
original seats, and that it was not a new in- 
vention, although it undoubtedly received 
various modifications from the novelty of their 


circumstances. 
Se ee ea a 5a eee 
- % Montesq. Esprit des Loix, liv. 3. ch. 30. 

+ Mably Observ. sur )’Hist, de France, tom. 1—p. 356 


a 
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It may naturally be supposed that on the: 
first appropriation of. land, the proprietors: 
‘were numerous ; and the estates of individuals; 


ies _ proportionably small. But in the disorderly: 


times which followed the subversion of the: 
Roman empire, persons of small property were: 
unable to defend their possessions, and for that ; 
reason found it necessary to resign their estates | 
into the hands of some powerful neighbour, , 
and to hold them in future as his vassals, on. 
condition of military service.* Such, indeed, 
was the state of Europe from the fall of the 
Roman empire till nearly the end of the tenth 


century, that to use the words of a learned 


writer, we shall probably not be able to dis- 
cover a period of its history “in which there is 
to be found greater license, less order, and less 
happiness.” + The disorders which had so 
long prevailed did not cease all at once, but 
they were gradually diminished, and began 
finally to disappear after the lapse of some 
centuries.t The introduction of the feudal 
laws has, by some, been regarded as an at- 
tempt to moderate the authority of the great 
allodial proprietors. It, indeed, established a 
regular subordination with a long train of 
services and duties from the sovereign to the 


* Millar’s Hist. Eng. Gov. 3—p. 21, &c. 
+ Ward’s Inquiry into the laws of nations in Europe, vol.}. p.43 , 
} Ward’s Inquiry, vol, 1. p. 244, 
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lowest. vassal; but it proved an ineffectual 
_ remedy for ihe disorders of the times ; because 
it could not alter, the state of property and 
manners from which those evils arose. 

.. There is'a-certain stage in. the. progress af 
society in which the power of the chieftains or 
lords: must naturally receive a gradual aug- 
mentation, while the authority of. sovereigns 
and the liberty of the people suffer. a_ propor- 
ablediminution. In this'semi-barbarous state 
the northern nations ‘remained during seve- 
yal centuries: after their establishment inthe 
Roman provinces.* In countries which have 
neither foreign commerce, nor any of the finer 
manufactures, a great proprietor having “no- 
thing for which he can exchange that part of 
the produce of his lands which remains above 
the maintenance of the cuitivators, consumes 
it in rustic hospitality. » He is therefore at all 
times surrounded by a crowd of retainers and 
dependants, who having no equivalent to give 
for their maintenance, and being fed by his 
bounty, must obey him for the same reason 
that soldiers must obey, the prince. by whom 
they are paid.t The. territorial jurisdiction, 
possessed by the nobles, during the middle 
ages, did not originate from the feudal laws, 


* For the general state of slavery in France in the tenth century, 
see Montesquiou Esprit des Loix, liv. 30. : 
+ Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vel. 2—p. 125. 
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but had a prior existence.* Not only the civil | 
and criminal jurisdictions, but the power of ' 
levying troops, coining money, and making 
laws for the government of their own people, 
were rights enjoyed by the great allodial pro- 
prietors of Jand several centuries before the 
feudal laws were established. The authority 
of the Saxon lords in England before the con- 
quest appears to have been as great as that of 
the Norman barons after that period. And it 
isa fact of which there is the strongest histori- 
cal evidence, that the great allodial proprietors 


- 


* 


in France possessed the most extensive autho- 
rity and jurisdiction long before the feudal 
laws were introduced into that country. “That 
authority and those jurisdisctions necessarily 
flowed from the state of property and manners 
here described.’?+ 
The characteristics of the feudal system were 
magnificence without taste, profusion without 
liberality, splendour without comfort, pomp 
every where contrasted with penury, feeble. 
s0vernments, an illiterate and despotic no- 
bility, and an enslaved people.t- Thevarious 
juridical powers of the barons wrested, in 
many cases, the administration of justice out — 
of the hands of the sovereign ; and the right, _ 


* Millar’s Hist. Eng, Government, vol. 2—ch, I—p. 14, &e, 
+ Smith’s Wealth of Nations, ubi supra, 


$ Da Cange Voce Servus Potgiess, De Statu Servorum libs 2 and 3, 
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as it was called, of private .war, which they 
possessed, produced the most horrible scenes of © 
anarchy.* In some of the countries of Europe 
the nobles possessed all the power: the 
monarclis were mere pageants of state. In the 
eleventh century the disorders of this system, 
and the consequent corruption of taste and 
manners, had attained their utmost point of 
xcess: from that period a succession of c causes 

contributed to its subversion. + ' . 
Considering the narrow limits within which 
the power of princes was confined during the 
feudal ages, it is not a matter of surprise that 
they seized every opportunity of weakening a 
system so hostile to their authority. This 
could be done by no other means than by 
exalting the people, whose cause was identified 
with that of the sovereign. To produce this 
effect, the monarchs of Europe, during several 
centuries, devised expedients which, by a re- 
mote influence, scarcely perceptible to nobles 
more versed in war than in politics, tended 


¥ For an account of the enonmities and frequency of private wars, 
gee Greg. Turens, lib, 7. cap. 2. and lib. 10. cap, 27. Ordonnances des 
Rois de France, tom, 1 and 2, and Gesta Dei per Francos, 1. p. 482, 
For the decrees of the church as well as of kings against these disorders, 
see Du Mont Corps diplomat. 1. p., 41. Bouquet Receuil des Hist. 
tom, 10, p. 49, 59,107. Du Cange Voce Treuga, (i. e.) truce of God. 
Schotti Hispan, Illustrata, 3. p. 733. Also laws of Ina, laws of 
Edward the confessor, and many other princes. 

+ Poland, till lately, exhibited a miniature picture of the state of 
all Europe during the feudal ages. 
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gradually to abridge the powers of the aristo- 
eracy. One of their first measures was that on 
granting immunities to cities and corporate 
bodies, which, being in consequence attached 
to the sovereign, and gradually increasing in 
opulence and strength, became a barrier be- 
tween the nobles and the crown : another was 


opposite to the spirit of christianity. It was 
equally necessary to deprive the great baron 
of their juridical powers, which were so inju- 
rious to the royal authority, and to extirpate a 
number of other abuses that were the bane of 
European society, ' 
But the attainment of these objects would | 
have been next to impossible had not events: 
occurred which proved highly favourable to) 
the efforts of the princes of Europe.* The: 
cruisades, which, considered in one point of ' 
view, appear to be the most romantic expedi- » 
tions recorded in the annals of the world; and 
the history of which, is regarded in modern | 
times, as a singular memorial of human fanati- 
cism and folly, greatly contributed to enfeeble 
and eventually to abolish the exorbitant 


: 
*“*- For a short but lively dissertation on the decline of the feudal 
gystem, vide Segur’s Hist, Fred, William, vol. 2, p. 61—65, . ; 
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powers of the aristocracy.* The nobles who 
took the cross, being inflamed with an-en- 
thusiastic zeal for the recovery of the holy 
land, and animated by extravagant expecta- 
tions of splendid conquests in Asia, often re- 
linquished, without reluctance, their ancient 
inheritances in Europe for prices far below 
their real value, in order to defray the expences 
of their expeditions to those remote regions. 
They also granted, for small sums of money, 
extensive immunities to towns within their 
jarisdiction.+ The monarchs seized this favour- 
able opportunity, and, by purchase, annexed. 
to the royal demesnes considerable territories, — 
The abbots and prelates of the church also 
purchased Jarge estates. Many of the barons 
perished in these holy wars ; and several of 
them leaving no heirs, their fiefs reverted to 
the crown; and by these accessions of property 
and influence, transferred from one scale of 
the political balance to the other, the regal 
authority gained strength in proportion as the 
power of the aristocracy declined.t The 
absence of so many potent vassals also suspend- 
ed, and in a great measure, extinguished the 


FFF 


* For an investigation of the sentiments, which may be regarded as 
the remote causes of the cruisades, see chap. 11. 
” + Hist, du Dauph. tom. 1, p. 332, &c. Hist. de Languedoc, tom. 2, 
P: 287. 

+ Vide Millar’s Hist, Eng. Gov. vol, 2, p. 189, 
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private hostilities which had banished tram 
guillity from the feudal kingdoms. © - 
The influence of the cruisades on the co 
merece and opulence of Europe, were not A 
important than their effects on its politica 
system. ‘The first rendezvous of the cruisaden 
was commonly in Italy or Sicily. Venice 
Genoa, Pisa, and other cities, which furnishec 
them with transports, and supplied them wit! 
military stores and provisions, were enrichec 
by that lucrative trade, and ‘obtained grea 
immunities and privileges in the settlements 
made by the christians in Asia.* The con: 
quest of Constantinople by the Latins, threw 
all the trade of the Eastern empire into the 
hands of the Italians, especially those of Venice 
and Genoa. Commerce is productive of opu- 
lence, which, if judiciously employed, is follow- 
ed by influence and power.+ The Italians, 
enriched by the wealth which flowed from 
such copious sources, imbibed aspirit of 
liberty and independence incompatible with 
feudal subjection. The contests also which 
took place between the emperors and the 
popes, were favourable to the liberties of the » 
people. The Italian cities, assuming new’ 


fe TRL Sh Ee ee 
* Muratori Antiq. Ital. Med. Givi, 2. p. 905, &e. 

+ For the high opinion which the French entertained of the superior * 
polish of the Italians, vide Gesta Dei per Francos. 2. p. 1085.— - 


me 


N. B. Coastantinople was taken by the French and Venetians, 
A. D, 1204, i 
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privileges, formed themselves into bodies poli- | 
fie, governed by their own Jaws, and entirely 
cast off the yoke of the barons: Some of these 
tities, taking advantage of the recessities of 
the emperors, purchased, or, by successful re- 
volt, extorted from them such immunities as 
sft them little more than a nominal sove- 
reignty.* The institution of these municipal- 
ties soon made its way into France, Spain, 
Flanders, Germany, and’ England, with this 
naterial difference, that in these countries they 
were established by the sovereigns in order to 
diminish the power of the barons ; but in Italy 
he inhabitants having purchased, or extorted 
heir privileges, formed their cities into distinct 
and independent republics ; and although for 
a considerabie time, they acknowledged the 
paramount sovereignty of the emperors, it ap- 
pears that before the close of the thirteenth 
entury, most of them had entirely shaken off 
every mark of subjection to the imperial au- 
thority, 

The cruisades al also a very important 
effect in extending the sphere of geographical 
and political knowledge. The nobies of the 
different kingdoms of Europe were brought 
into amicable contact and intimacy, and being 
oined in oné common cause, began to consider 


ees 
* From the time of Charlemagne the emperors of Germany had con- 


idered themselves as sovereigus of Italy, 
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christendom as their common country. Thee 
novelty of these circumstances could not f: 
of extending their ideas, and refining thei 
manners. In their journey towards Palestine, 
the cruisaders passed through countries mor 
civilized than their own—countries in whi 
the arts both of convenience and elegan 
flourished in a degree far beyond any thing tha 
they had hitherto seen.. In opulence an 
splendour the Italian cities were greatly su 
perior to those of England, France, and Ger. 
many. Constantinople, which had never ye 
felt the destructive rage of barbarians, far sur- 
passed the other cities of Europe in extent, 
population, commerce, wealth, and magnifi- 
cence. ‘That capital of the east was the gre 
mart for the rich commodities of India, and 
the only city of Europe that retained any 
image of the ancient arts, or any tincture o 
Grecian literature. The cruisaders could not 
march through those countries, and behold 
their institutions, their civilization and opu- | 
lence, without finding their prejudices weaken-- 
ed, their views enlarged, and their minds en-- 
hightened by the accession of new ideas; and| 
the illumination was rendered more general by: 
by the close intercourse which subsisted be- | 
tween the east and the west, during almost two 
centuries, Accordingly we discover, soon after 
the commencement of the crulsades, a consider 
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able change in the aspect of Europe, a greater 
degree of splendour in courts, of order in 
government, of magnificence im buildings, and 
of refinement in manners, To these romantic 
expeditions, therefore, we owe the first per- 
manent gleam of light that burst through the 
gloom in which Europe was involved, 

The spirit of chivalry had also a considerable 
influence in polishing the manners of Europe. 
This singular institution, i which valour, 
gallantry, and religion, were so strangely 
blended, appears to have derived its origin 
from the cruisades, and it partook of their ro- 
mantic cast.* It arose out of the state of 
society, which, in those ages, exhibited a scene 
of continual war, rapine; and anarchy. The 
weak and unarmed were every moment exposed 
to insults and injuries, which the power of the 
sovereign was too limited to prevent, and the 
administration of justice too feeble to redress. 
There was scarcely any protection against 
violence and oppression, but what the valour 
and generosity of private persons afforded. 
When the final reduction of the holy land 
under the dominion of infidels, put an end to 
these foreign expeditions which had drained 
Europe of so.-much noble blood, chivalry was 
the only employ that was left for the activity 
a ihe a a Bag gl a ee er 


* Chivalry was instituted in the twelfth century, 
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and courage of martial adventurers. To cheeli 
the insolence of oppressors, to succour the dis: 
tressed, to avenge or protect women, orphans, 
or ecclesiastics, who could not bear arms im 
their own defence, were acts of the greatest 
prowess and merit. Valour, hu manity, courtesy! 
justice, and honour, were the characteristics of 
chivalry. Young men of noble birth were 
trained to knighthood by previous discipline, 
and initiated into the order by religious cere- 
monies, the most sacred and solemn. It was 
‘esteemed the highest distinction, and consider- 
ed by monarchs, as giving an additional lustr 
to their crowns. The sentiments which chi- 
valry inspired, had a wonderful influence on 
Europe during the thirteenth and fourteent 
centuries, and were so deeply rooted as to 
Operate after the vigour of the institution 
declined. Humanity in war, refinement in 
gallantry, and many other circumstances which 
distinguish modern from ancient. manners, 
may be, in a great measure, ascribed to the» 
now obsolete institution of chivalry, 
Daring the long period of time which has: 
here been brought under consideration in the: 
most concentrated form, many other remark-. 
able events concurred to promote the progress | 
of knowledge, commerce, and civilization... 
The revival of the study of the Roman law, by’ 
the discovery of the pandects of Justinian, 
— 
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greatly contributed to dispel the cloud of 
barbarism that overshadowed Europe.* A 
college of civil law was soon after established 
at Bologna. The improvements which now 
began to take place in juridical proceed- 
ings, produced a change in the social system of 
great importance and extensive effect. ‘They 
obliged men to cultivate different talents and 
to acquire different accomplishments, in order 
to qualify themselves for the various functions 
which became necessary in society. Another 
profession besides that of arms was introduced 
amongst the laity. The affairs of civil life 
became objects of attention; and the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace began to be regarded 
as honourable. The culture and manufacture 
of silk, introduced into Sicily by Roger 1. 
opened a new field to commerce and industry. 
And the invention of paper, about the same 
time, was a circumstance exceedingly favour- 
able to the diffusion of learning.t Universi- 


* Giann, Hist. lib. 1. cap. 2. 

* + These occurrences, so highly favourable to the civilization of 
Europe, were nearly cotemporary. The year 1096 was the era of the 
first cruisade. Chivalry was instituted in the following century, Sill 
was introduced into Sicily about A. D. 1130.—See Giannone Hist. 
Naples, lib. 11. cap. 7. The pandects of Justinian were found A. D. 
1137. The inyeation of paper is ascribed to the eleventh, or with 
greater probability to the twelfth century; and it is certain, that all 
these remarkable events took place within the short period of 100 years. 
Before the invention of paper, MSS. were written on parchment, and 
were exceedingly scarce,—See Muratori Antiq. Ital, 3. p. 833, &e. ang 
G, p. 189.—Hist. Literaire de France, tom. 6, p. 6. 
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ties also were established for the instruction of! 
youth.* All these circumstances concurred} 
in a wonderful manner to the civilization off 
Europe. In the fourteenth century, the in-- 
vention of the: mariner’s compass opened the: 
way for all the improvements since made in, 
the art of navigation, and for the extension of! 
commerce ; while the discovery of the powers: 
of gunpowder, rendered war a scientific pro-- 
fession.t The fifteenth century is distin-. 
guished in history by three great events, which, 
by their consequences, may be considered as. 
having completed the illumination of the 
human intelleet. . These were the invention of ' 
printing, the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks, and the discovery of America.t 
The art of printing was the cause of the diffu- 
sion of learning, which the scarcity and conse- 
quent dearness of books had before rendered 
impossible: the eapture of Constantinople 


* The schools were, at first, in the cathedrals and monasteries, and 
the plan of instruction was very limited. Universities seem to have 
been established in the twelfth century. Henault Abreg, Chronol, de 
i’ Histoire de France ad an. 1180 and ¥215—1223, and Crevier Hist. dé 

’ PUniversite de Paris, tom, }. Pp. 247, &e. The president Henault 
rejects the vulgar error that the university of Paris was founded by 
Charlemagne. Hen. Ab. Chron. ad an, 1223. . ; ‘ 

+ The mariner’s compass was invented A.D, 1302,—Gunpowder 
A. D. 1340. = 

t The art of printing was invented about A. D. 1430,but it was not 
brought to perfection till near the end of the 15th century. Constanti- 
mople was taken by the Turkish Sultan, Mahomed If, A. D,. 1453, 
America discovered by Columbus A.D, 1492, 3 


3 
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obliged the literati of the eastern empite to 
seek an asylum in Italy, where they introduced 
a taste for the study of the Greek language; 

and the discovery of a new continent excited 
the spirit of mercantile adventure throughout 
Europe.* Since these events took place, arts, 
sciences, and literature, commerce and civiliza- 
tion have advanced with a rapidity unparalel- 
led in the annals of the world. 

During several centuries, the depression of 
the nobles, and the exaltation of the people, 
had been the great object of the monarchs of 
Europe. But without the aid of favouring 
circumstances, princes cannot change the 
whole system of society.. Commerce, promoted 
by the improvement of navigation, the dis= 
covery of America, and other concurrent causes, 
pouring in wealth from multiplied sources, 
increased the importance of the commons, and, 
in conjunction with the diffusion of knowledge, 
qualified them for the station which they 
ought to occupy in the political scale. In 
England, the feudal system sunk into oblivion 
in consequence of the general change which 
had taken place in the ideas and manners of 


men, and in the circumstances of the nation.t 
oh 
* The discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope to 
{ndia, may also be numbered among the events which contributed to 
extend the commerce of Europe. It took place A. D, 1494. 
$+ For observations on the causes that produced the abolition of 
villanage in Englind, see Millar Hist. Eng. Goy; vol, 2, cap. g, 
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In the other European. countries. which are? 
less commereial and opulent, though some: 
relies of it yet remain, its pressure is inconsi«=: 
derable. In France and Sicily it is completely: 
abolished ; and in the eastern parts of Europe, , 
where commerce has not yet diffused a sufficient: 
degree of civilization and intelligence among: 
the lower orders of the ‘people, to qualify them, 
for the enjoyment of complete liberty, their: 
condition is greatly ameliorated by the humane: 
and judicious regulations of government.* 

If we compare the events which have contri- 
buted to form the genius and character of 
Europe, with those which haye taken place in 
Other quarters of the globe, we shall readily 
perceive a total difference. As to America its 
history is comprised within a narrow compass ; 
and all the remarkable events which have taken 
place on that continent, haye been produced 
Dy the efforts of Europeans. Its history, how- 
ever, short as it is, displays, in the most strike 
ing manner, the superiority of the civilized 
man over the savage, Afriea, with the eXx- 
ception of Egypt, and the territory which ex- 
tends along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
furnishes no materials to the annals of the 


= . 


* The immortal Catharine IL, of Russia, greatly ameliorated the 
Condition of her subjects, and has prepared the way for a graduat 


emancipation of the peasantry, which, in process of time, will poe 
@oubtedly take place, 
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world. The geography’ of its vast interior is 
_almest wholly unknown, and the history of ‘its 
‘barbarous nations and tribes is buried in pro- 
found eblivien. If we possessed the means of 
investigating the causes which have kept that 
yast continent in a state of perpetual barbarism, 
_ we should undoubtedly discover them, partly 
in the localities of its interior regions, and 
partly in the events that have taken place 
amongst its inhabitants.* The migrations of 
tribes and colonies from the original seats of 
yaankind, took place under various and some- 
times very different circumstances. In some 
cases, they arose froma spirit of adventare, 
and a desire of obtaining better settlements 
and more ample possessions: at other times, 
from expulsion by 2 conquering ' people or a 
yictorious:party; and often, perhaps, from the 
banishuient of criminals. To the last of these 
causes; 'a modern writer thinks that the: origin 
of the-savage state-is chiefly to be ascribed. 
«¢ Various criminals,” ‘says he, “ followed by - 
their families, must, have been, from time to 
time, driven ‘to countries far distant trom the 
parent state. There ignorant of all the arts, 
destitnte of tools, and furnished only with 
bows and arrows, and fishing tackling, they 
fell into that miserable, unconnected, and 


# See-the observations on the want of inland seas, &c. cap. }. 
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lawless state which we cal] savage. Ina course 
of ages, their original language was corrupted 
or lost. Different nations ar tribes arose from 
a succession of such outlaws from different 
countries, or, perhaps, from the same.”’* The 
Savage state of life may also haye originated in 
some places from shipwreck. on desert Coasts, 
but this could: not have been ‘the case in . 
southen and central Africa. 

-> Colonies were sometimes Jed into distant 
regions, by men of superior abilites and know- 
ledge, from countries in which some progress 
had already been made in civilization., Such 
‘were Inachus, Danaus, Cadmus, :and Cecrops, 
‘who: conducted. ¢olonies. from Pheenicia and 
Egypt. into Greece.t.. Such. also appear to 
have: been | the ‘adventurers who led colonies 
from Greece into Italy; Sicily, and Gaul. 
These, however, were not the first migrations 
into ' those countries: they had. all been 


* Kirwan’s: Essay. on. Human Happiness, p- H1I—112, | F 
“+ Inachus conducted @ colony either from Pheenicia or Egypt, into 


-2s--Dauaus; the famous Egyptian adventurer; supplanted the Inachide, 
and built the citadel of Argos,— Vide Pausanias lib, 2.—Strabo lib, 1, 
p. 23, Cadmus, of Tyre, planted a colony in Beotia, founded the city 
of Thebes, and ‘introduced the Pheenician alphabet into Greece, about 


founded the city of ‘Athens, or at least the citadel, which Was at first 
called Cecropia, and afterwards Acropolis, about A. A. C. 1556,— 
Vide Apollod. lib, 3.—Strabo lib9, Plin, lib. 7, cap, 56—Euseb. Prep, 
Evangil, lib. 10, cap, 10.~ Potter Archzol, ‘Gree, cap. 2 and 8, ; 
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peopled several centuries before; and their | 
_aboriginal inhabitants were found in the most 
savage state, without either government or 
Taws.* Such: was also the state of interior 
Africa, in the time of Pomponius Mela, so 
that it seems some improvement. has since 
taken place even in that dark quarterof the 
globe. It. is extremely probable, that the 
first of the human species that penetrated into 
the interior of Africa, were fugitives or exiles 
of the lowest class from. Egypt or Abyssinia. 
These, being but little, acquainted with. the 
arts of civilized life, and. still less with the 
nature of government, would easily sink. into 
a savage state, in which they would continue , 
till some individuals of superior abilities would 
reduce the rest. under, their: dominion, and 


thus form them into barbarian kingdoms and 
communities, as they are found at present to 
exist. The primeval migrations of men, and | 
the circumszances attending, their dispersion. 
- nto the different regions of the earth, are sub- 
jects which the lapse of ages and the wantof his- 


* Sallust: calls the original inhabitants of Italy, ‘* Genus agreste, 
elutum.”” ** A savage race, 


withoat Jaws, without government, ‘absolutely free from ‘control.’ 


Sallust de Bello Catalin. 

+ Pomponius Mela, speaking of the people in the interior of Africa, 
says, ‘In familias passim et sine lege dispersi nihil in commune con~- 
s+ They consist of families dispersed over the country, with- 


sultant.” ' 
out law, and without any common interest.’’ Pomp. Mela lib. 1. cap. 8. 


sine legibus, sine imperio, liberum atque s 


globe, excepting that part of Spain which was | 


the sciences. But while Europe was emerging 
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torical memorials have involved in the shadés: 
of oblivion ; but it appears, that after meine 
to a distance from their original seats, they 
generally sunk into ignorance and barbarism. 

But all that can be said of Africa* amonntss 
to nothing more than conjecture, The history 


annals of Europe. . While this quarter of the ; 


under the dominion of the Arabians, was in- 
volved in profound ignorance, learning was 
assiduously cultivated in Asia; and Bagdad, 
the capital of the Caliphate, was the seat of 


from the gloom, by which it had long been 


obscured, events of a most disastrous hature 


Caliphate, and overturned the empire ‘of the 
Arabians, as the Goths, Vandals, Suevi, Hans, 
Loinbards, and other barbarians had formerly 
subverted that of the Romans.+ Their con- 


* Except Egypt and the northern coasts, 
+ Bagdad was taken by the Tartars under Hologai or Hocatou, 
grandson of Genghis Khan and the Caliphate subverted, A. D, 1958, 


See Gibb. Dec. Rom. Emp, vol, H1—p. 416, and Anderson’s raya} 
Geneal. Tab, 151, ; EER EG ee 
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rature of the Arabians disappeared with the 
subversion of their empire; and Asia was re- 
daced to the same state of anarchy, slavery, 
and ignorance as that in which Europe had 
been involved during many centuries. Since 
that time the political circumstances of Europe 
and Asia have been widely different, the 
former has been making a rapid progress in 
literature, sciences, and commerce, and in all 
the arts of civilization, while the latter has 
been the theatre of successive and bloody reyo- 
litions.* The principal inyentions and dis- 
‘coveries already mentioned, —the mariner’s 
¢ompas,t the art of printing, and the discovery 
of America, are occurrences by which the - 
history of Europe is pre-eminently distin- 
guished above that of the other quarters of the 
pee: and the consequences ‘are a decided 
superiority in every thing that can render 
nations ilustrious, and dignify the’ human 
character. 
/ ‘Many of these events’'w hich have had so great 
‘and so visible an influence on national circum- 
stances : and on national character, are such as, 
in popular language, are called accidental, 


a es 
* The conquests of Tamerlane in the 14th and 15th centuries, were : 
_scarcely less fatal to Asia than those of Genghis Khan and his successors. 
+ The Chinese are said to have had the mariner’s compass before the 
Pbropeans visited that country ; but it was unknown to the nations of 
western Asia. The Chinese compass, however, is not brought to 
phe'same perfection as that of the Europeans, 


sd 
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although providential would be an epithet ox 
much greater propriety. The causes whick 
decide the fate of nations and dynasties ar¢ 
often apparently trifling. Sometimes they are 
of a momentary nature, although their effects 
endure for ages: a Wrong measure in polities 
an error in the plan of a battle, or of a cam, 
paign, has ruined great princes, and overturned 
mighty empires. Had Darius acted in the 
same manner as the monarch who sat on his 
throne near seven hundred years afterwards, 
the Macedonians would not have become 
masters of his extensive dominions ; and Alex- 
ander would had no better success in his in- 
vasion of Persia than the Emperor Julian met: 
with in following the same route, or than 
Napoleon recentl y experienced in penetrating : 
to Moscow. Sometimes one single man gives; 
an impulse to millions, and causes revolutions 
in empires ; but to produce such effects great 
abilities are insufficient, without other coinci- 
dences, Genius and talents are the produc- 
tions of every age, and of almost every soil and 
climate ; but a favourable combination of cir- 
cumstances is necessary for their successful 
exertion. In the wide and perpetually re- 
volving circle of mundane affairs, every event. 
is produced by some cause which is often the 
effect of a cause preceding and sometimes so. 
vecondite as to oppose an insurmountable 
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arrier to the progress of human research, The 
story of mankind, throughout every volume 
ad every page, displays an uninterrupted 
ain of causes and effects, the first links of 
ich are in heaven, the others upon earth; 
d teaches the moral philosopher this im- 
riant truth, that the warld is governed by 
e eternal providence of that being whose 
ys are inserutable, 
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CHAP, XIII, 


COMPARISON 
OF THE ANCIENTS AND MODERNS 


In concluding these investigations of nation 
character, it may not be amiss to cast a gla 
of comparison on the ancient and mod 
world. On this subject, indeed, as on ma 
others, opinions are divided, and, probabb 
will never be reconciled. By the denomi 
tion of ancients the Greeks and the Roma 
are generally designated, these being the o1 
nations of antiquity which we consider 
chiefly worthy of our attention and Inquirié 
‘The comparison between these and the moder: 
has seldom been fairly made, as there are fe 
subjects on which the mind of a literary ma 
is more liable to be biassed by the prejudic 
of early education. The classical authors « 
Greece and Rome were our companions 1 


i 
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arly youth: from their writings were formed 
10st of our ideas of all that is great and sub- 
ime: it is, therefore, no wonder that the feel- 
ngs of the man are influenced by the warm 
maginations of the schoolboy. ‘‘ The name of 
tome,” says a modern writer, <* echoes in our 
rs from our infancy: our lisping tongues are 
uned to her language; and our first and most 
elightful years are passed among ‘her orators, 
ets, and historians. We are taught betimes 
o take a deep interest in her fortunes, and to 
dopt her cause as that. of our own country, 
ith spirit and passion. Such impressions, 
de at such an age, are indelible, and, it must 
e admitted, are likely to. influence our feel- 
ngs and opinions during life.”* That this is 
he case, perhaps, no one will seriously deny ; 
d this early prepossession naturally nourishes 
in our minds an admiration of the Greeks and 
the Romans, of their progress in arts, and 
atchievements in arms. } 

The narrow limits which we are apt to set 
to our views, in comparing the ancients with 
the moderns, often give rise to egregious errors. 
In contemplating the splendid memorials of 
Greek and Roman renown, we fix our eyes on 
a few illustrious names, without deigning to 
cast a look on the great mass of the people, or 


* Eustace classical tour through Italy, vol, 1—p. 194, 
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to make any inquiry concerning their ¢6x 
dition and character. bets) IF 

When we cast back our eyes on the flourish 
ing ages of Greece and Rome, we, indeed, bo 
hold prodigies of intellect that form the pre 
eminent glory of the human species. But 
these poets, philosophers, and orators, whor 
We so greatly admire, and who stand as Phar 
in the sea of literature, were few in numb 
amidst a vast population composed of. citizen: 
and slaves, almost equally ignorant and super 
stitious. They were as lamps hung out tc 
illumine an immense gloom ; and to these dis- 
tinguished individuals belong all the applause 
that we are accustomed to bestow on Greek 
and Roman intellect ; for certainly no one 
will imagine that thecommon people of Athens 
or Rome, during the periods of their greatest 
glory, could bear any comparison with the 
same class now existing in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, or Italy, or, indeed, in any 
European Country where books are numerous; 
and cheap, and the means of acquiring know: . 
ledge are infinitely multiplied, Reading was | 
not very common in Rome, and it was still 
less practised at Athens: even newspapers, if | 
they existed in the former city, must, from their 
price, have been inaccessible to the far greater 
part of the people; and we have not the least 
intimation of any such publications in the 
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atter.* The great majority of the inhabitants 
f these two celebrated cities, had no other 
neans of acquiring information than by listen- 
ng to the harangues of their orators in the 
forum. -From the great expence of obtaining 
nstruction, indeed, we may, with certainty, 
sonelude, that the number of those who could 
sad was comparatively small, and that not- 
withstanding the talents displayed by a few 
iterati,. the multitude was involved: in the 
most profound ignorance. 
- amination of intellect collects its materials 
rom the phenomena of the physical world, 
nfid from thé history of man ; but in both 
hese departments of knowledge, the ancients 
wanted that experience which has so greatly 
enlightened the moderns. ‘ The opinion,” 
says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ which men form respecting 
antiquity, is vague, and incongruous with the 
neaning of the word. For the long duration 
and old age of the world, circumstances which 
belong to our times and not to its younger 
tate as it existed in the days of the ancients, 
ought to be regarded as antiquity. That age, 
indeed, may, with respect to us, be considered 


* It appears from Suctonius that the Romans began in the time of 
nlius Cesar to have their ‘‘ acta diurna,” something like our news- 
papers. Primus omuium instituit ot tam Senatus quam populi diurna 
lacta conficerentur et publicarentur. He first ordained that the diurnal 
acts both of the senate and the people should be compiled and pub- 
ished, Sucton. Vita Julii Czxsaris, 
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as ancient; but with respect to the worl! 
itself, it was new.”* The ancients, notwitk 
standing our admiration of their boasted. a 
tainments, bad proceeded but little bey 
the boundaries of intellectual infancy. In 
their literary productions we cannot but re 
mark ‘the contracted circle of their ideas, whe: 
compared with the extensive range of though 
develloped by modern writers. In the time 
the Greeks, and even of the Romans, the world 
Was yet new. The number of important events 
and of great characters which had been pro 
duced, was comparatively small : history hac 
only a narrow range, and the limits of geo: 
graphy were yet more contracted. The Greeks 
when in the zenith of their lamination anc 
glory, were acquainted with no foreign nation 
except the Egyptians, Persians, and Cartha 
ginians, whose history, government, and Jawe 
seemed to merit their attention. The Romana 
regarded all other nations, besides themselyee 
and the Greeks, as barbarians; and from them 


Stock, ‘The number of important events which! 
have taken place since the age of Cicero, am 


* © De antiquitate autem Opinio 


quam homines fovent negligens moni- 
no est et vix verbo ipsi congrua,. 


Mundi enim senium et grandee vitas} 
Pro antiquitate habenda sunt 3 que temporibus nostris tribui debent, non: 
Juniori wtati mundi qualis apud antiquos fuit, Ita enim etas respect 
hostri antiqua et major, respectu mundi ipsius nova et minor fuit,?” 
Bacon Nov. Organum, lib, 1, aph, 84, : 


oN 
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the reign of Augustus; when the literature of 
Rome shone out in its greatest effulgence, the 
vast complexity of modern politics and of 
modern commerce, as well as the light diffused 
by christianity, have all contributed to the 
multiplication of human ideas, and to the 
general illumination of intellect in a manner 
and degree that cannot be estimated by a super- 
ficial survey. 
- In regard to the acquisition of science, and 
every thing relating to mental improvement, 
the ancients had a very great advantage over 
the moderns in the ceconomy of time. Several — 
of the years allotted to modern education are 
spent in learning different languages. But the 
Greeks studied no other language than their 
own, and the Romans learned none but their 
own andthe Greek. Their whole time might, 
therefore, be employed in exercising their own 
understandings, while a great part of modern 
study consists in remembering, instead of re- > 
flecting and reasoning. This disadvantage on 
the side of the moderns, however, is counter- 
balanced by the advantage which they possess 
in having the laborious discoveries of the 
ancients for elementary principles of know- 
ledge. 

Poetry was the species: of literature which 
was first brought to perfection, and in this 
department the ancients have left some monu- 

2F 
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‘ments of genius, which can scarcely be rivallec 
by the moderns ; for, whatever prejudice may, 
suggest, it is very questionable whether an) 
poetical compositions, of latter times, can vii 
with those of Homer and Virgil, The firss 
poets had a great advantage over their success 
sors: the physical and moral world was all 
before them, unmarked by any footsteps: they 
could chuse their ground without having theii 
Way intercepted by any previous occupants 
and they seized on what was most striking i: 
nature and incident. _ Their successors, findin 
the most commanding situations already occu- 
pied, were obliged to take such posts as wer 
Jess advantageous * Originality and, energy 
characterise the poetry of the ancients; correct- 
ness, elegance, and flowery language are the 
excellences most easily attainable by the 
moderns.t The Greek and Roman languages 
also being more harmonious than those now: 
spoken in Europe, gave to. ancient poetry 
peculiar charms. In the early ages, imagina-. 
tion, which acted by its own native powwers,, 
was stronger than judgment, which Owes its; 
correctness to observation and experience: | 
the ancients, therefore, display greater excel- . 
lence in poetry than in history. j 
The Greek and Roman historians narrate | 
with foree and simplicity, but they make very 
ee ee 


*See Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, ch, 10, + Dr. Johnson ubi supra.- 
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few reflections; nor can the most devoted 
admirers of antiquity pretend that Herodotus, 
Thucidides, or Livy, were equal to Robertson, 
: Hume, or Gibbon, in the investigation of moral 
‘causes, or in the delineation of pictures of 
society. Had Gibbon adopted a less flowery 
and poetical stile, had he not introduced into 
his narrations a studied obscurity, and had he 
not Sometimes made them a vehicle to infi- 
delity, his celebrated work on the ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” might, from 
its extensive range and its variety of collateral 
‘matter, intimately connected, and judiciously 
interweven with his principal subject, be con- 
sidered as an historical monument greatly 
superior to any of those of the ancients. But 
this praise is not to be confined to the British 
historians. The “Storia Della Literatura 
Italiana” of the Abbé Tiraboschi, is a work to 
which nothing similar or parallel is to be found 
in the whole range of Greek and Roman litera-. 
ture. 

During the existence of the republic, studies 
which had no reference to political objects 
were little esteemed at Rome. It was chiefly 
by their supposed subserviency to popular or 
senatorial eloquence that the Romans were 
first induced to listen to the lessons of. the 
Grecian philosophy. Perfection in the rheto- 
yical art was the principal object of their in- 
22 
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tellectual exertions : eloquence in speech, and! 
elegance of stile, were the great excellences off 
their orators and writers; and in these oe 
are equalled by few, and certainly surpassed 
by none of the moderns. But in the two last 
centuries, Europe has produced a number of 
writers in yarious departments of literature, 
who display a reach of thought, a power 0 
conception and reasoning, and an extert of: 
observation that cannot be found in the most; 
elegant compositions of the ancients. Even in. 
oratory, Townsend, Flood, Pitt, Burke, Fox, 
Windham, and. many other of our British 
senators, if they have not come up to the stan- 
dard of Ciceronian eloquence, have, in the 
variety and complexity of the subjects which 
they have treated, in the political, commercial, 
and moral knowledge which they have dis- 
played, andin the vast expansion of their ideas, 
excelled all the celebrated orators of antiquity. 

With respect to the fine arts, it must be 
_ acknowledged that the ancients carried them 
to a degree of perfection which the moderns 
can only aspire to equal, but can never hope 
to excel, Here, indeed, they must be regarded 
as our masters; and the ‘ Chef @ Auyres” 
which they have left, are, to this day, the stan- 
dards of elegance and taste. To the Greeks 
We are certainly indebted for our knowledge 
of the orders of architecture, which are re- 
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garded as constituting the perfection of that 
magnificent art. But it nvast not be forgotten, 
that the Grecian architecture presents itself to 
‘us with the same kind of splendid illusion that 
‘accompanies every memorial of ancient great- 
ness. ‘The proportions of the orders,” says 
a modern writer, “it is to be remembered, are 
distinct subjects of beauty from the ornaments 
with which they are embellished, from the mag- 
nificence with which they are executed, from 
the purposes of elegance they are intended: to 
serve, or the scenes of grandeur they were in- 
tended to adorn. It is in such scenes, however, 
and with such additions that we are accustomed 
to observe them; and while we feel the effect of 
all these accidental associations, we are seldom 
willing to examine what are the causes of the 
complex emotion we feel, and readily attribute 
to the nature of the architecture itself, the 
whole pleasure that we enjoy. But besides 
these, there are other associations that we have 
with these forms, that still more powerfully 
serve to command our admiration; for they - 
are the Grecian orders: they derive their origin 
from those times, aud were the ornaments of 
those countries which are most hallowed in our 
imagination.”* This illusion, however, may, 
by an easy effort of the mind, be dispelled, and: 
the proportions of the orders may be exa mined 


* Allison on Taste, vol. 2. p. 157, 
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without these associations. But the Greci : 
and Gothic stiles are of too dissimilar a natures 
to be brought into fair comparison: the for-- 
mer displays the nicest harmony in all its parts,, 
and the most elegant union of the whole; the: 
latter exhibits a singular combination of 
strength, majesty, and heaviness in the whole, 
and of remarkable lightness in the details. 
Symmetry and just proportion are the charac-.- 
teristics of the Grecian, stricking effect is that: 
of the Gothic architecture, Properties so dif-. 
ferent cannot admit of comparison ; but asi 
effect is one of the principal objects of art, our: 
Gothic cathedrals can scarcely be considered. 
as inferior to the temples of the ancients: and 
although the transept of the former js an 
absolute loss as it does not appear in an uni- 
formity of view like the plain paralellogram of ' 
the latter ; yet we cannot contemplate the 
‘* Long drawn aisle and fretted vault’ without 
feelings of religious awe and veneration. : 

The moderns, however, seem to acknowledge 
the superiority of the architectural genius of | 
the Greeks, by adopting their orders in their 
most recent erections, whether for civil or reli- 
gious purposes, as is seen in the cathedrals of 
St. Peter, at Rome; and St. Paul, at London, 
which far exceed in magnitude the most cele- 
brated temples of the ancients. But without. 
entering into details, it is risking nothing to 
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assert that the structures of modern Europe sur- 
pass, at present, all those of the ancient world. ; 
Augutus could boast that he found Rome of 
brick and left it of marble, and succeeding em- 
perors adorned that capital of the world with 
many magnificent edifices and splendid embel- 
lishments. But there is great reason to be- : 
lieve that ancient Rome, when mistress of the. 
world, was not superior to modern Rome in. 
the magnificence of its structures. It is cer-. 
tain, at least, that without excepting even the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, or the Parthe-_ 
non at Athens, the cathedral church of St. 
Peter is far superior to any of the celebrated 
structures of antiquity. nea 

In sculpture as well as in architecture we 
must acknowledge the ancients as our masters. 
"Their works are the standard of excellence and 
the models of modern art. Their religion was 
peculiarly favourable to the genius of: the 
sculptor. The embellishment of their temples, 
with the statues of gods and heroes, con- 
stantly called superior talents into exertion ;° 
and modern genius has scarcely ever been able 
to produce any thing equal to the modeis left 
by the ancients. Of their paintings, none 
have survived the lapse of time, and the ravages 
of barbarians. We read the names of Luexes, 
Apelles, and others of their celebrated paint- 
ers; but as none of their works exist, they 
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cannot be brought before the tribunal of tase ;; 
and indeed it is difficult to conceive that they: 
could ever surpass in excellence the produc-- 
tions of Raphael, Correggio, the Carracci, and| 
other painters of Italy. 
_. Architecture and sculpture are therefore the: 
arts in which the ancients may fairly be cone. 
‘sidered as superior to the moderns, since 
whatever degree of perfection the latter have: 
attained has been the result of studying and. 
imitating the Grecian models. But in the: 
sciences the ancients were extremely deficient. 
In astronomy their knowledge was trifling, 
~The Chaldeans are supposed to have been the 
first people by whom it was cultivated, a cir- 
cumstance which is ascribed partly to their 
early civilization, and partly to the nature of | 
their country and climate; for in the midst of ' 
extensive plains, under a serene sky, they had, 
during the greatest part of the year, an oppor- 
tunity of observing the motions of the celestia] 
orbs, without being impeded by the interven- 
tion of clouds or foggy weather.* Herodotus 
attributes to the Babylonians the invention of 
the gnomon, the knowledge of the pole and the 
division of the day into twelve equal parts ; 
and he gives us reason to believe that the 
Egyptians were indebted to them for the rudi- 
* Aristotle de Ca: . lib. 2. cap, 12, ' : 
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ments of astronomical science,* Diodorus 
Siculus pretends to describe the extent of 
their astronomical attainments, but he lived 
too long after the extinction of the Babylo- 
“nian empire, to be deemed an authoritative 
evidence.t Either they or the Egyptians had 
divided the zodiac into twelve signs, and the 
year into twelve months of thirty days each, 
with intercalary days to supply the deficiency. 
Thales, who had travelled into Egypt, has 
been celebrated as the first of the Greeks that. 

redicted an eclipse; but there is no authentic 
proof of his having made an exact calculation 
of its time. ‘The most famed of the Grecian 
astronomers were Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 
but their advances sink into insignificaney 
when compared with those of Galileo, Kepler, 
Copernicus, Cassini, Newton, Flamstead, Hal- 
Tey, De la Lande, and other celebrated mo- 
derns. When we consider that the ancients 
had no telescopes, nor numerical figures, and 
were ignorant of logarithms and fluxions, we 
may readily conceive that their astronomical 
observations must have been very defective, 
and their calculations exceedingly tedious and 
difficult. Under such disadvantages it was 1m- 
possible that the science of astronomy should 

cpa Nena aout laced a i ih 
* Vide Herodot. lib: 2. cap. 109. 


+ Diod. Sicul, lib. 2. p.98. Diod. Sicul. wrote in the time of Inlius 
Cesar, about five centuries after Babylon was captured by Cyrus. 
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be carried into any great degree of perfec- — 


tion. : 

In geography the ancients were not less in- 
ferior to the moderns than in astronomy. The 
most learned of the Romans supposed the. 
torrid zone to be wholly uninhabitable by. 
reason of excessive heat and aridity.* They 
were ignorant of the existence of America: 
they knew scarcely any thing of India, and 
nothing of China :+ eyen that part of Europe 
ewhich lies to the north of the. Danube was to 
them almost ‘terra incognita.” In every re-, 
spect the geographical. knowledge of the 
ancients was contemptible.t a7 tel 

_ Navigation, considered as a science, may be. 
said to have been almost wholly unknown to 
the Greeks and the Romans, as well as to all 
the other nations of antiquity. Their igno-. 
rance of the compass rendered it extremely 
dangerous to launch out far into the open seas, 


and obliged them to creep along the shores. 


Among the ancients the whole art of naviga- 
ting with safety consisted in following the rule 
prescribed by Propertius, Be 


. 4 is 


* Cicero Somnium Scipionis, The Romans scarcely knew any thing 
of Germany before the expeditions of Drusus and Germanicus, - 


+ Straho was totally ignorant of China, and the countries forming - 


what is commonly called the farther peninsula of India, Vide Rennell. 
Geog. Herodot. p. 169. 


t See the strange notions of Tacitus De Morib. Germ, cap. 45. 
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** Alter remus aquas, alter tibi, ratat arenas 
Tutus eris, medio maxima turba mari.’’* 


To shun the dangers of the ocean sweep — 
The sands with one oar and with one the deep. 


_ Such ignorance in the art of navigation was 
sufficient to deter them from undertaking long 
voyages and making distant discoveries, al-. 
though they did not want the courage and .per- 
severance necessary for such enterprises ; for it 
must be acknowledged that, in their circum- 
stances, the voyages of the Pheenicians to Great: 
Britain were greater undertakings than those of @ 
the Europeans to the East Indies or China; and 
that the circamnavigation of the African con- 
tinent by the fleet of Necho, king of Egypt, six 
hundred and four years before the christian era 
was, beyond all comparison, a more daring and 
difficult attempt than the circumnavigations of 
the globe by the moderns. After that extraordi- 
nary voyage the spirit of nautical enterprise 
seems to have long been retrograde, or at least 
stationary. The Greeks never surpassed, per- 
haps never eq ualled, the Phoenicians in mari 
time affairs ; and the Romans never concerned 
themselves with navigation any further than in 
rendering it subservient to war. But amongst 
the nations of modern Europe, the nautica] art 
has been brought to a state of perfection that: 
would have been deemed impossible by the 
ancients; and it has produced effects of the 


* Propert, lib. 3. 
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greatest importance. Besides the discovery of ' 
a new world, the coasts of every part of the 
globe have been explored; and the moderns 
have become well acquainted with countries 
far beyond the limits of Greek and Roman 
geography. 
If we examine the boasted philosophy of the 
Greeks, we shall find that it consisted rather 
of ideal hypotheses than of real discoveries, 
and accurate knowledge. In comparing the 
-ancients and moderns, with respect to their ae- 
quaintance with nature, weshall find the former 
very farinferior to the latter in the variety and 
correctness of their information. The. ancient. 
philosophers were too deeply engaged in sub- 
lime speculations.relative to general principles, 
to interest themselves in minute details con- 
cerning particular objects. Their views were 
directed not so much to the qualities and 
uses of natural bodies, as to metaphysical. 
theories ; and their principal aim was to ex-. 
ercise themselves in the arts of disputation; 
These philosophers, indeed, were too few in- 
number, and had too contracted a sphere of 
observation to enable them to examine minute- 
ly the system of nature. The extensive diffu-. 
sion of learning, in modern times, has multi- ; 
plied in more than a hundred fold proportion, 
the number of persons qualified for accurate 
investigation, while the general communica- 
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tion between men of learning in the different 
countries of Europe, has extended their sphere 
of observation, and enabled resin to eanalte a 
wider survey. | 

- But the ‘principal cause that erie the 
Raxtionts so greatly inferior to the moderns in 
natural philosophy, was their neglect of ex- 
periment. Instead of carefully observing in 
what manner effects were produced, by atten- 
tively comparing them with their preceding. 
and concomitant circumstances, they amused 
themselves with framing a variety of fanciful 
hypotheses on physical subjects.* Experimen- 
ta! philosophy can be traced back no farther 
than to the Arabians. Among the ancients, 
Archimedes alone attempted to open the way 
to discovery by experiment; but this was a 
solitary instance without example in the pre- 
ceding or imitation in the following ages. The 
great fault of the ancients was that of pre- 
ferring metaphysical speculations to accurate 
observations of the phenomena of nature. The 
philosophy of Plato is nothing more than a 
tissue of grand and subiime ideas, with very 
little reference to visible objects. Aristotle, 
Pliny, and some others paid more attention to 
the material world, and acquired a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance with nature; but their 


* “ The Greek philosophy, on the whole, affards little else than a 
picture of the imbecility ef the human mind.” Tytler’s Elements of 
Hist. vol, 1. yp. 111, 
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writings will bear no comparison eitlier 4 
variety of detail or accuracy of deseriptiort 
with those of modern naturalists. 

That the ancients possessed a considerable 
degree of mechanical skill is a fact sufficiently 
proved by the stupendous edifices which they 
erected, by the weights which they removed, 
and especially by the lofty and ponderous 
obelisks which they reared, after bringing them 
by land or by water from a great distance. 
But in regard to their machinery our know- 
ledge is very limited: they have left us but 
little information on this subject, except in 
the descriptions of their catapulta, balista, and 
other military engines, which were of an ex- 
ceedingly simple construction. It is evident, 
however, that their machinery was. beyond ali 
comparison less various as well as less complex, 
less powerful and commodious, and applied to 
infinitely fewer purposes than that of the 
moderns. Chemistry, a science very little known 
by the ancients, has, in the present times, 
been applied to the improvements of arts and 
manufactures, in a number of ways entirely 
new. Mathematics, as well as mechanics, 
have lent their aid towards the production and 
extensive diffusion of the conveniences and 
comforts of life. ; 

With respect to-the arts of general utility, 
which, spreading in numberless ramifications 
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and multiplying themselves almost to infinity, 
‘contribute so greatly to the comforts of all 
classes of society, the ancients cannot be com- 
pared to the moderns. The increase of know- 
ledge in mechanics and chemistry has pro- 
duced an incalculable increase of human power, 
which has enabled the moderns to carry manu- 
factures to a degree of perfection, and to exe- 
‘ente them with a facility unknown in the 
ancient world ; and the effects are seen in their 
cheapness -and general diffusion. From the 
very little that we know of the price of manu- 
factures among the Greeks and the Romans, it 
appears that those of the finer sort were exees- 
sively dear. Some woollen cloths cost a hun- 
dred denarii, or £3. 6s. 8d. per lb. weight, and 
others, of a particular dye, were sold at ten 
times that price.* The confined state of com- 
merce contributed also to make many articles 
of luxury and elegance exceedingly dear. The 
Greeks and the Romans were not strangers to 
the rich merchandise of the east, but the price 
was exorbitant; and so late as the reign of the 
Emperor Aurelian, silk, an article of clothing 
so common in modern Europe, was sold at 
Rome for its weight in gold. From circum- 
stances of this kind, the author of the ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations” judiciously concludes, that in the 


* Pliny, lib, 9, cap 19, 
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dress of the people of fashion, of both sexes), 
there was much less variety in ancient than im 
modern times; and this opinion seems to be: 
sanctioned by the uniformity that is seen ina 
the drapery of antique statues. When the: 
expence of dress is very great, the variety must 
be proportionably small. But when, by the: 
improvements made in the productive powers: 
of manufacturing industry, the exper ce of dress; 
becomes moderate, the variety will always be: 
considerable. The machines for abridging; 
labour, which the ingenuity of the moderns; 
has introduced into almost every branch of: 
business, have enabled them to multiply the 
supphes of human wants, while inland naviga- 
tion and foreign commerce facilitate the circus 
lation of the productions of human industry : 
im a manner never attempted by the ancients, 
and of which, indeed, they could never have 
formed any conception. 

To mention the inferiority of the ancients 
when compared with the moderns, in regard 
to religious knowledge, is almost superfluous. 
The, theological ideas of the Greeks and the 
Romans were, if possible, more absurd than 
those of the most despicable fanatics that have 
¢ver appeared in modern Europe. In the 
schools of Athens, and the other seats of learn- 
ing, the youth, it is true, were instructed to 
reject and despise the superstitions of the 
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multitude. It was, indeed, impossible that a 
philosopher should receive; as divine truths, 
the tales of the poets and the incoherent tra- 
- ditions of antiquity. The philosophers medi- 
tated on the divine nature as a curious and 
interesting speculation ; and in the profound 
inquiry, they displayed the strength and 
weakness of the human intellect ; while the. 
great mass of the people remained in all the 
darkné{s of ignorance. If from the sublime 
‘but often extravagant conceptions of Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, we descend 
to Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblicus, the emperor 
Julian, and other philosophers of the peripa- 
tetic, stoical; and platonic schools; we cannot 
but be amazed at their elaborate absurdities. 
The religion of the Greeks and the Romans - 
was a splendid superstructure, raised on the 
crumbling basis of folly and fiction, origina- 
ting from the hopes and fears of men, in the 
ages of ignorance. And a simple peasant of 
the present day would be astonished at the | 
theological blindness of the ancient philoso- 
phers. This superiority of the moderns in 
religious knowledge, is owing to the light 
diffused ‘by revelation, and not to any superior: 
strength of understanding, or greater accuracy 
of investigation : but it is not for that reason 
Jess real and important. 
2G 
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But the arts of government and war are) 
those by which the Greeks and Romans have | 
chiefly attracted the admiration and applause 
of succeeding ages. But both these celebrated 
nations appear to liaye been totally ignorant 
of the representative system, the only mode of 
government that is calculated to maintain 
tranquillity in a free state of any considerable 
extent and population. The ancient republics, 
where every national Measure, after being 
discussed by the senate, was ultimately referred 
to the popular assembly, were almost continu- 
ally in a state of tumult and confusion. The 
laws of a representative government are dicta- 
ted by the collective wisdom of the nation: at. 
Athens and Rome wise men debated, but fools” 
decided.* An impartial examination and fair 
comparison will oblige the most enthusiastic — 
admirer of the ancients to acknowledge that 
the best of their political systems were greatly — 
inferior to that of Great Britain, and even to 
those of several other modern states, ‘4 

The Greeks and ‘the Romans, by their mili- 

tary discipline and splendid ‘achievements in — 
arms, acquired a renown that has dazzled the _ 
eyes, and imposed on the minds of posterity, 
* The Europeans,” says Helvetius, “have not 


* Burke calls the Athenians a nation of wicked bedlamites,  Burke’s 
Works, vol, 1, p. 49. i 
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she samé motives to expose thir lives in battle 
1s the Greeks and Romans had, consequently 
the courage of armies is not so manifested in 
snterprizes equally hazardous, and may be 
reduced, perhaps, in every warrior to the sole 
principle of not being the first to run away.?* 

slvetius seems here to entertain a very con- 
emptible opinion of modern heroism, which, 
f it were true, would serve to display the in- 
alculable power of military discipline and 
actical skill; for although the people of 
modern Europe most certainly have not the 
same motives to stimulate their courage as 
actuated the Greeks and the Romans, yet . 
odern armies have, in numerous instances, 
displayed as great intrepidity, and performed © 
1s brilliant actions as any that adorn’ the 
annals of these celebrated nations. To ad- 
duce particular examples would be annecessary, 
as the whole range of history teems with proofs 
of the fact. We are accustomed to contemplate 
the Greeks and the Romans in contrast with 
nations to whom they were greatly superior in 
weapons and skill, and do not see them de- 
lineated on the same canvas with the modern 
Europeans, who have carried the art of war to 
a degree of perfection of which the ancients 
could never have formed any idea. The Mace- 
donian phalanx and the Roman legion, directed 


® Hlelvetins’ Treatise on Man, vol. I. p, 153. 


262 
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by all the talents and activity of Alexander: 
and Ceesar, would sink before the tremendous 


artillery and combined movements of a 
modern ar 


knowledge 
The most 


and Romans ever sent out to sea, would have: 
been easily exterminated or instantaneously 
dispersed by half a dozen British frigates, 
“In regard to the general state of society, or that 
_ ¢ombination of circumstances resulting from 
~ ‘government, laws, religion, commerce, &e. 
~~ whieh constitutes the whole system of life and 
manners, it is easy to discover a very striking 
difference between the ancient and the modern 
world. It is difficult, in some respects, 
nounce on which side thes 
_ ponderates, as w 
and feelings of 
with those of a modern European. 
regulations, however, existed among the 
ancients which, according to our ideas, appear i 
scareely compatible with social happiness. 
The obligation of military service, imposed on | | 
all the citizens, was a hardship of the same | 
nature as the conscription of revolutionary . 
France, which, in this age, has been considered. { 
as the utmost stretch of tyranny.* But we 


less an hardship than the conscripti 
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do not find that the people of Athens, Sparta, 
or Rome, ever complained of this law, or de- 
sired its abolition. Aneminent writer observes, 
that under the Lacedeemonian government, 
«Men were reduced to the most miserable 
condition that the world ever beheld either 
before or since.”* Yet the Lacedaemonians 
were contented to fare hardly during life, and 
died in battle with joy, in the hope that 
Sparta would be the predominant power in 
Greece. And an ancient Roman was happy 
amidst every hardship, in the expectation that 
Rome was to be the mistress of the world. 
Happiness, indeed, is an indefinable some- 
thing, which depends not on external circum- 
stances, but on the mind.. 2° 
“There is such a thing, however, as positive 
 mhisery; and this existed to a very great extent 
among all the ancient nations. In contempla- 
ting the Greeks and the Romans, we fix our 
eyes on the free citizens, without casting a look 
“on the numerous slaves. This is one of the 
illusory views in which those celebrated nations 
are seen. The people of Athens, or rather of 
Attica, consisted of four distinct classes :— 
free citizens, foreigners, free servants, and 
slaves. The number of free citizens never 


hs encanta itt rt 


no citizen was compelled to serve unless he had a property to defend : 
~ tn France, the conscription involved all classes. 
* Kirwan’s Essay on Human Happiness, p. 92. 
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exceeded thirty-six thousand ; the other classes 
amounted to nearly four hundred thousand, of 
whom the slaves formed the far greater num- 

ber. In Sparta they bore about the same 

proportion to the free citizens, and were treated 

with peculiar severity, Slaves appear to have 

constituted for a long time a great majority of 
the population of Rome and Italy. It was 

once proposed to discriminate them by a pecu- 

liar habit ; but it was justly apprehended that 

danger might arise from shewing them their 
numbers, * Athzneus asserts, that he knew 
many Romans who‘had ten or even twenty 
thousand slaves, + And when we consider — 
that these unfortunate men were wholly at the © 
disposal of their masters, whose caprice and © 
cruelty were not restrained either by law or 
religion, we shall find aurselyes obliged fo — 
confess that the condition of the Greek and 
Roman world was far more miserable than 
that of any nation of modern Europe, 

The system. of slavery had also a great and 
what we should, in our times, deem a very per- 
nicious influence on the condition of. the free 
citizens, and on the whole state of society. 


* Seneca Says, ** Quantum periculum immineret si seryi nostri 
Aumerare nos ccepissent,”? How great would be the impending danger 
if our slaves should once begin to ascertain our number, DeClementia 
lib. 1. cap. 24, ae 

+ Athenzus lib, 6. ap.—Gibbon Dec, Rom, Emp, cap. 2, p. 66.— 
Pliny mentions one Person who had 41 16 slaves, Hist, Nat. lib.33. ch, AY 
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Almost all the ancient republics were origi- 
nally founded on the basis of an agrarian law, 
which divided the public territory in a certain 
proportion amongst all the citizens. But the 
course of human affairs by succession, by ah- 
enation, and by various causes which operate 
jn every country, necessarily deranged this 
original division, and frequently threw into 
the possession of one person the Jands which 
had, at first, been allotted to many. Among 
the Romans in particular, @ few avaricious 
and fortunate individuals had‘ found means to 


monopolize the conquered lands which, by the 
fundamental laws of the state, ought to have 
been divided amongst the citizens. In all the 
dissensions between the patricians and the 
Jebeians, this was one of the chief causes of 
popular complaint. _ To remedy this incon- 
venience some new laws were enacted ; but 
they were always evaded; and the inequality 
of fortunes continued to increase till the far 
greater number of citizens possessed no lands, 
while others had immense estates. But with- 
out land, the manners and customs of the times 
rendered it difficult to a freeman to support 
his family and maintain the independency of 
his political character. In modern times if a 
man has no land, yet if he has a little personal 
property, he may occupy 4 farm or carry on 
some kind of trade; and if he possesses 10 
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Capital he may find employment either as a 
labourer or an artificer, But. among the 
ancients, and particularly the Romans, the 


either of taking a farm or of being employed 
as a labourer. The original institutions of 


employment than the magistracy, war, and 
agriculture, and although in later times these 


manner of thinking to which they gave rise 
might have ceased to Operate in its Primitive 
force, yet al] trades and manufactures were 
Carried on by the slaves of the rich for the 
benefit of their Masters, whose Wealth and 
authority excluded the Posibility of successful 


competition, Such of the citizens, therefore, ; 


Visions sent as tributes from the conquered 
Provinces, When the Poorer citizens became 
clamorous for the revival] of the agrarian laws, 
their rulers used to send out colonies of them 
into the fonquered provinces, Where a certain 


Portion of land ‘was assigned to each indivi, 
dual, 7 : 


a 
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In this concentrated although comprehen- 
sive view of the ancient world, we discover a 
picture of society very different from that 
avwhich modern Europe displays ; and it cannot 
be difficult to perceive on which side the scale 
‘“preponderates, But another disgusting ¢ir- 
cumstance, which marks the state of society in 
ancient Greece and Rome, is entirely opposite 
to the polished tone of modern manners. 
~The female sex who form one half of the 
human species, and without whom, as a French 

+ writer observes, the two extremes of life would 
be helpless, and the middle of it joyless, were 
in a degraded condition at Rome, and still 
more at Athens.* Women lived in a state of 
seclusion: they were in a great measure con- 
fined to their own houses: they were excluded 
from public-entertainments, and treated as 
creatures of an inferior species. Such a state 
of manners must have thrown a gloom over all 
social intercourse. Madame de Stael very 
justly observes, that the rank which the fair 
sex has taken in modern society, has enriched 
language with new expressions, and extended 
the sphere of moral knowledge in develloping 


_ * Jt must appear astonishing, that while women were held in cone 

‘tempt in Greece and at Rome, they were objects of the highest respect 

and veneration among the northern barbarians, who even supposed them 

to possess fatidieal and other supernatural powers, Tacit dé morib. 

_ German, cap. 8.—Mallet. North, Antiq. ch, 7.—Tacit. Hist. lib. 4, 
gap. 61.—Cesar Comment, lib, 1. cap. 50. 
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the traits and distinguishing the nice shades 
of character.* . . vie 
if from pourtraying the state of morals and 
intellect we descend to the inanimate charac- 
teristics of difference between the ancient and 
modern world, we shall still find the scale to 
preponderate in favour of the latter. The 
spirit of the ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome displayed itself in the appearance of 
their cities: the priyate houses were small and 
inelegant, while the- majesty of the: people was 
represented in the splendid edifiees destined 
for public use. A. Greek writer, quoted by 
Dr. Clarke, describes the streets of Athens as 
very narrow and irregular, and the houses as 
poor and mean. And such, adds Dr. Clarke, 
as far as inanimate objects are concerned, is 
the picture presented by the interesting ruins 
of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiz. ~T he 
doctor also further explains the subject by 
saying, ‘‘The plain matter of fact may prove, 
that in the obscure and dirty lanes of Con- 
stantinople, its small and unglazed shops, the 
stile of architecture observed in the dwellings, 
the long covered walks now serving as bazars, 
the loose flowing habits with long sleeves worn 
by the natives ; even the practice of concealing 
the features of the women, and above all in the 


* Mad, de Stael de la literature, tom, }. p, 212. 
+ Dichzarchus ap. Dr, Clarke Trav. part 2—p. 3, 
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yemarkable ceremonies and observances of the 
public baths, we behold the customs and ap- 
pearances which characterised the cittes of the 
Greeks.* The streets of Rome were as irregu- 
Jar as those of Athens, and the houses, at ieast 
for several ages, were as poor and mean. Such 
was the appearance of these celebrated cities 
during the periods in which the Greeks and 
Romans so greatly attract our admiration. ~ 
It was not till luxury had corrupted their - 
ynanners, and their liberties were on the eve 
of their extinction, that the principal citizens 
of Athens and Rome began to construct mag- 
nificent houses, and. to display their opulence 
and splendour in private life. 

It is true that, in the last age of the re- 
public and during the flourishing period of 
the empire, the texpry.and extravagance of the 
Romans in their houses, furniture, feasts, ap- 
parel, &c. as well as in their public spectacles, 
exceeded almost every thing that can be cons 
ceived by a modern imagination, and would, 
indeed, appear incredible were it not attested 


* Dr. Clarke’s Trav. part 2.—p. 3. ; 

+ Before Rome was almost destroyed by the conflagration in the 
yeign of Nero, who was believed to have been the incendiary, the 
streets were long, elese, narrow and crooked, Tacit. annals lib. 15, 
cap, 38.—Livy lib. 5. cap. 55.—For this dreadful conflagration, see 
Tacit. An. lib, 15. cap. 38. 41.—Sucton, in Nerone, cap. 38, After 
that disaster, the city was rebuilt on a far more elegant plan, Tacit, 
aanals, lib. 15. cap, 43, and Sucton, in Nerone, cap. 16, 
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by unquestionable authorities.* » But it must 
still be observed, that’ all this splendour in 
private life was confined to a few overgrown 
individuals. And when we consider the pover-— 
ty of the majority of the citizens, the great 
number of slaves, and the exhorbitant price of 
the finer manufactures, as well as of several 
other articles of elegance and fashion, we shall 

be led to believe that Rome, even in the time 
of her ‘greatest splendour, displayed, as at 
present, a remarkable mixture of magnificence 
and misery. It is certain that Athens, and very 
probable that Rome, notwithstanding the mag- 
nificence of their public edifices, and of some 
private palaces, never equalled London jin the 
general appearance of the streets, the shops 
and the houses, nor in the elegance of dress 
displayed by the inhabitants, Andi 
very little historical reading and reflexion to 
enable us to see that, with respect to the state 
of morals and intellect, these celebrated cities 
of the ancient world were greatly inferior to 
most of the modern European capitals, 
_...The influence of christianity, the invention 
of the mariner’s compass, and of the art of 
printing, the improvementsin navigation, the 
discovery of America, and the general com- 
munication which - has been established 


* Vide Plin. lib. 9, cap. 22. 23\—Tacit. Ann. lib. 3, cap. 53,— 
Mleursius de Luxu Romanorum, cap, 3, 9, &c.—Lugan, Pharsal, lib. ¥. 
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f throughout the civilized world, are the princi- 


pal causes of the superiority of the moderns 
over the ancients both in circumstances and 


character. The operation of these causes has 


diffused literature, sciences, arts, commerce, 
and civilization throughout modern Europe, 
and illumined the human mind with a degree 
of intelligence unknown in ancient Greece 
and Rome in the brightest periods of their 
history. 
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